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Preface 


to the second, entirely revised and 
greatly enlarged edition 


The past few years have seen a proliferation of textbooks in pragmatics: four or 
five have come out, and more are waiting in the wings. Hence, doing a second 
edition of a book that first appeared mûre than sevên years ağûo places a leaf 
demand on the authûr tû cûanvince the readership of the necessity of such ã new 
edition. 

This new edition differs in substantial ways from the first. For one thing, 
roughly half of the book is entirely new, while the rest has been thoroughly 
revised; not a sêentence ar paragraph has been spared. Some of my critics had 
half-Jlokingly accused me of bringing ‘skeletons our of the closer’ that better 
would have been left inside. This was sald to be especially the case for the three 
chapters (6, 7 aid #l ön speech acts, which now have been shortened and con 
salidated into anê substantial chapter [3], in which all the various facets of speech 
acting are highlighted. Similarly, with regard to convêrsation analysis, others kad 
remarked that with the wealth of literature on CA that is readily available, there 
was no need for a pragmatics textbook to delve into too many technical details. 
Consequently, the new chapter é replaces the former chapters 10, 11 and 12 anid 
cûondctfıtratês ûn. the basic notions of conversation analysis for the finer points, 
the readers are referred to other sources. 

As to the new material that has been brought in, this is mainly to be found in 
chapters 7 through 11 (plas in a number of major and minar rewritings through- 
out the book]. Chapter 7 extends the discussion of metapragmatic phênomena 
to the phenomena ûoften referred to, in the US anthropological-pragmatic tradi- 
tion, by the term ‘“ındexing'. In chapter f, the theory of pragmatic acts (which 
had been embryonically present throughout the earlier edition) now has been 
given a full-fledged treatment. The new chapter 9 on literary pragmatics incor 
porates, in condensed form, insights that have been developed more fully in my 
1999 book Wher Voices Clash, whereas chapter 10 (which also is emirely new] 
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treats of the intercultural differences that make pragmatics at the same time 
interesting and intractable. Finally, chapter 11, now called ‘Social Aspects of 
Pragmatics", is double fhe size of the old chapter 14, and [among other things] 
covers recent research in the rapidly evolving “critical orientation, To this, let 
me add the following comment. 

A mumber of users of the book had expressed their disappointment at what 
they experieicêd ãã the rathêf mêagğer contents of the earlier chapter on Societal 
Pragmatics", One critic explicitly stared that, since Î was known as a proponent 
of the societal importance of linguistics, one would expect a more outspoken 
stance when it came to discussing “real” Iiseues and the importance of putting 
pragmatics tû work in "real-life" contexts. Upon reading this, I coaldn't help 
being reminded of the words of the American critic Richard Schickel, who once 
remarked [in his review of the 1971 book by David Cooper The Death of the 
Family, where he also Indirectly criticized the work of the famûus British anti- 
psychiatrist R.D, Laing] that: 


the weakest part of any social criricism is likely to be that thin last chapter in 
which the author finally addresses himisêlf to proposals for reformation of the 
present practices he has just fnished brilliantly devastating. As a rule, this 
material tends to be something of a letdown = either pragmartically paltry of 
improbably visionary, and şo it has become the custom among our grander 
gurus to gû gnûmic (if not positively Delphic) ar this moment of truth. 
(Schickel 1971:104} 


Even without counting myself among the gurus [let alotê the grander ones), Î 
think that Schickel's caustic innuendoes may have some bearing on the way Î 
treated societal pragmatic matters in the fret edition of my book. This second 
edition has furnished me with a welcome opportunity to be explicit, rather than 
‘gnomie" or [yê gods forbid] ‘Delphic", and thus work in a visionary perspective 
without being ‘improbable’, as well as strive for a pragmatic realization that i4 
not ‘paltry. 

In this connection, I have paid a fair amount of arçention to work done 
by people in the ‘critical linguistic" tradition, a direction of research which I 
consider eminently pragmatic, inasmuch as it incorporates an explicit stance 
towards the users of language and their resources as members of the language 
camnmvunitry. Norman Fairclough and his ‘Lancaster School" loom large lere; 
I could also {and indeed, have occasionally) referred) to my own earlier work 
in this area, especially the themes I elaborated in my 19853 book, Whose Lan- 
gudigef, where explicit mention is made of the pragmatics of everyday life and 
thê nêeda of the everyday user in discovering ard unveiling all sorts of linguistic 
manipulation. 

A frequent criticism of the frst edition had to do with the exercises at the emd 
ûf each chapter. Many colleagues and their students objected to the degree of dif- 
fculty of the exercises and to the amount of knowledge these presupposed; some 
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went even so far as to suggest that solutions" be provided for all of the exercises 
and problems. As to the latter suggestion, I decided to follow it, but not indis- 
criminately: partly because I felt thar praviding and receiving simple solutions 
to sometimes difhcult problems i ã bad way of teaching amd learning, but also 
because many of the problems could not be pinned down to one standard, pat 
{type ofl answer. 

What I have donê imétêad is to prûvide detailed commentaries on the Individ- 
ual problems, such that their background and context could become clearer In 
addirion, Î have in many cases provided *hints" as to how the problem could be 
attacked (and perhaps solved}; a coople af times, I have affered a ‘model soluû- 
tion’, illustrating one way of dealing with the prablem. I hope that in this way, 
the book has become more useful and easier to use, As to the individual exer- 
cisea themselves, these have been revamped and rewrirten, and the quêstions 
reformulated with ã “user-friendly touch. Similarly, about half of the ald nates 
have disappeared, as have many of the digressions thar [according to some af my 
readers] tended to slow down the ow of argument; some of the latter have been 
relegated to the sections at the end of each chapter now called ‘Review and 
Discussion" (replacing the earlier ‘Exercises and Review Questions’), 

In a field like pragmatics, which is progressing at the speed of lightning, it is 
of course impossible to keep track of all the new developments and bright ideas 
that come to uš almost every day via the different media: joirmals, books, now 
even the Internet. Bringing the book completely up to date would have been a 
Herculean, not to say a Sisyphean task. All the more grateful am I to the people 
who alerted me to omissions and misunderstandinga, and who took the trouble 
of reading parts of the book in manuscript, or even commented on earlier 
editiûnê. 

Î am deeply obliged to Alan Firth, who intervened at a critical stage of the 
second edition and acted as a go-between, eliminating a number of misunder- 
standings and snags an the editorial level. At one point, Alan and Î even con 
sidered doing the new edition together; alas, at thar time, the circumstances of 
our lives {with him in Australia, me in Brazîl) atd our commitments to other 
tasks ruled out this project. Suill, Alan's input was crucial at the time, and he is 
at least in part responsible for the reorganization of the book [abridging the CA 
partion was bis tea}; he was also one of the first to comment on what he called 
my “chattiness", an expression which at the time didn't make too much sense to 
me, Later, while rewriting the book, I found out that what he had really meant 
tû criticize was my wordiness' = but being ã nice guy, he didn" quite want to 
put it like that. In any case, if the present edition is less ‘ehatry’, it is not least 
Alan's merit. 

Andreas Jucker genêrously shared thê comments that hê and hiš students had 
prepared during ã two-semester ust of the first edition a4 û textbook in his Haupt- 
seminar [a graduate course] at Ghessen University, These comments were espe- 
cially useful aa they represented, sû to speak, the “voice of the people", a pragmatic 
user feedback from the foor that I couldn't have obtained in any other way. 
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Ken Turnêr, af Brighton University, took the trouble to write four densely 
covered pages of camments ûn the frst edition, after Pd prodded him to expand 
an obscure half-sentence teaser ın his review of another pragmatics textbook 
Jenny Thomas's Meaning ir Iaterarciion, a book that also has been very 
useful during the rewriting process]. Ken's input came fram a radically different 
orientation than minê, and thus was extremely helpful, even though I still 
have a hard time admiring [with Ken] Frege as the True Founding Father of 
Pragmatics! 

The University of Texas and its hast ciry, Austin, where I have spent so many 
delightful and rewarding years, again were a pleasant backdrop for muah of the 
current revision. Î am particularly grateful to a number of people associated with 
that university, Elizabeth Keating read several chapters of the revision in pre- 
proof version, afd dût only provided great moral support, but in addition gave 
much useful feedback on matters of practical and theoretical impart, mostly 
in the areas of conversation analysis and speech acts. Inger Mey, in addition to 
being a full-time graduate student in anthropology, took out time to discuss and 
criticize the revised chapters as they rolled off my laptop, never forgetting to 
fermıid me how she, the inthropologist, first discovered" pragmatiçê in the sev- 
enties, while Î, the linguist, initially resisted her overmures a8 not being linguis- 
tic" enough. Alexandra Mey, though overly busy researching viruses and other 
beastly species, and ber husband Tgnacio (a.k.a. Jimmy) were always there when 
it came to rescuing a father in distress or an unhappy cat, and to keeping away 
unwelcome visitors. Finally, Arram Zilkha kept my spirits up and my Hebrew 
alive through his welltaught and inspiring classes. To all of them my heartfelt 
thanks. 

My old friends and collaborators Claudia Caff, Hartmut Haberland and Dick 
Janney came up with a number of suggestions for improving the book, as did 
many of my students and colleagues at the various anirersities Î was teaching at 
during the rewriting process: Odense, Frankfurt, Campinas and — last but mot 
least - Haifa, where a providential 44-days'" strike in the autumn ûf 1938 not 
only provided me with an opportunity of getting ahead with my long-forgotten 
Hebrew, but also made me take some important stepa towards the completion 
of the revision. The fact that I could test out the new eas as Î went, so to speak, 
oan my students and colleagues at that beautiful town's rwo institutions of higher 
learning, Haifa Teghnton and the University ûf Haifa, was instrumental in making 
the rewriting a very pleasurable experience, in more than one way. A special 
thanks goes to Dennis Kurzon, who took time out of his busy life to read the 
whole MS and suggest some useful improvements. 

in addition to the above-mentioned, Blackwell's seven-odd anonymous readers 
need to be acknowledged with gratitude [some of these Î could easily spot and 
have included in my thanks above, while others Î couldn't pinpoint arid thus have 
to thank publicly in this fell sweep}. Harumi Sawada, the translator of the first 
Japanese edition, provided ã very helpful correction of a Searle ([mislquotation 
on “directives” that I had been guilty af in the old chapter &. A farther set of [two] 
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feferèes comtitfitêed extensively on the revised verton which 1 submitted to 
Blackwell im January of 1998. Their comments, too, were worth waiting for; even 
so, the final rewriting and revising had to be delayed until the summerifall of 
1999, when I found a congenial working environment at thê new university 
college of Sîdertêrn, Stockholm, Sweden. Thanks to my colleagues there for pro 
Yiding much-needed rmoral and material support for the work! 

The illustrations mM Chapter 8 are reproduced from EASK, Intermational 
Jounal of Language amd Communication, by kind permission of the authors 
ad editofê, 

Lasr but not least, my thanks go = again = to Philip Carpenter and Bridget 
Jennings, who helped stabilize this second edition whenever it seemed to wander 
off the track and who, by their never-failiîng support and unwavering encour- 
agement, made it possible to continue the work in the face of numerous overt 
and hidden threats. Fiona Sewell, my indefatigable copy editor did a great job 
spotting a number of infelicities while reading the manuscript im preparation to 
typesetting. 

Ir is my lope thar this second edition will find its place alongside other recent 
efforts to carry the pragmatic message across the linguistic community, In the 
spirit of complementarity and collaboration, rather than of sectarianism and 
tûm pethon. 


Austin, Texas, and Odense, Denmark 
12 December 1998 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Defining Pragmatics 


1.1 Preliminaries 
1.1.1 A look aî history 


The past twenty-odd years have witnessed an ever-growing Iiterest in pragmatics 
and pragmatic problems. There have been seven international conferences 
(Viareggio 1985, Antwerp 1387, Barcelona 1990, Kobe 1993, Mexico 1996, 
Reims 1998, Budapest 2000]. The International Pragmatics Association, IPrA, has 
been in existence for more than fifteen years; two international journals (the 
Journal of Pragmatics since 1977; Pragmatics since 1991) are currently publish- 
ing, between the two of them, close to 3,000 yearly pagğês (in thirteen, respêctively 
four issues]. Many ûather [affcial and unofficial} publications, newsletters and s0 
on have seen the light [some of which have survived, some not}; add to this an 
uinestablished number of working papers, theses, dissertations, book series and 
baaks on pragmatic topics (among the latter ar least six major reference works 
and textbooks as well as a Concise Encyclopedia of Pragmatics; 1998), and the 
picture is complete, Pragmatics has comê into its own, and it is here to stay, 

But even allowing that this is a spectacular development, it still is the case that 
pragmatics didn't just “happen” by itself, appearing out of nowhere. We must ask 
oirelves: how could pragmatics expand s0 fast and become such a popular trend 
in such a relatively short time? 

The answer to this question is important, as it may give us a frst apptoxi- 
îmiation to a better understanding of what pragmatics is, and thus lead ûs to a 
tentative definition — a delhniton that will have to be supplemented with aã 
description of what pragmatics does, even though it is notoriously diffculr to 
limit the feld in such a way that we can say where pragmatics stops, and the 
‘heyvond" begins," 


4 Basic Notions 


The frst efforts at establishing something lke ã pragmatic approach to lin- 
guistics date back to the late sixties and early seventies (as evidenced in work by 
Ross, Lakoff and others], What we see there is the collapse of earlier theories 
and hypatheses [in particular, of thê “synfax-only” approach of Chomsky and his 
followers]. Slowly and with intermittent success, a new model emerged: prag- 
matics was in the making, even though initially its practitioners were not aware 
of this themselves. (Some would even say that we are dealing with a ‘paradigm 
shift in the sense defined by Kuhn 1964.) 

Naturally, a necessary development such as this one can only be established 
in û historical hindsight that allows uıê to observe how the old paradigm came 
under attack, and how the contours of a new one gradually took shape. All one 
could see at the time was a growing number of unexplained land, in fact, unex- 
plainable) observations, giving rise to nûmerous theoretical paradoxes, Many of 
these were first noticed, not by linguists, but by philosophers working In the gray 
zone where philosophy and linguistics share a border. Others came to the arten- 
tian of linguists trying to overstep the narrow boundaries of syntax and {later 
also} semantics. 

To name but a few of these phenomena: there was the troubled relationship 
of language with logic, as originally evidenced in the realm of syntax, but sub- 
sequently also in that of semantics; I will come back to these problems in sêction 
1.3. Then there were the closely related linguistic problems that arose from the 
prestigious, but forever hidden, tenet that a linguistic description had to be 
syntax-basêd or at least syntax-oriented tp be valid. It turned out that extrasyn- 
tactic, indeed extralinguistic lactars played a major role in what was called the 
‘rules of the language". Furthermûre, there were difficulties of how to iiterpret 
and treat certain assumptions (called ‘presuppositions"}] that somehow guided our 
understanding of language, yet could nor be easily formulated in any of the avail- 
able frameworks [see further section 1.5]. And finally, the whale gamut of prab- 
lems having to do wirh uşers and contexts tırned out to be a decisive factor in 
determining the meaning ûf what is being uttered ar any given time, at any given 
place {see farther the next section and section 2.6). 

The "pragmatic turn” in linguistics can thus be described as a shift irom the 
paradigm of theofetical grammar [imn particular, syotax] to the paradigm of the 
language user. The latter notion is of particular impûrtance for defining prag- 
matics, since it brings a number of observations to the same practical denomi- 
nator, a5 we will see in the following. 


1.1.2 The importance of being a user 


Most definitions of pragmatics pay lip service to Charles Morris's famous defin- 
ition of pragmatics as “the study of the relation of signs to interpreters" (1938:6). 
In a modern, coammunication-oriented terminology, we prefer to talk about *mes- 
sages" and ‘language users"; in contrast to traditional linguistics, which first and 
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foremost concentrates on the elements and structores (such as sounds and sen- 
tences) that the language users produce, pragmatics focuses on the language-using 
humans. Put differently, pragmatics is interested in the process of producing lan- 
guage and in its producers, not just in the end-product, language. 

If pragmatics, as suggested in the previous section, indeed is a new paradigm 
(or program] of research, It is obliged to come up with a new defnition of the 
abject of that research, What would such a new defnition imply with regard to 
the research object im question, language, in its ‘old" vs, its new" interpretation: 
language as a human product vs, language in its human use? One could, of 
course, simply divide the study of language into two, pretty much ıidependenit, 
parts: onê, a description of its structure {as dealt with by the traditional methods 
of grammarsl, the other, a description of its use [to be taken care of by 
pragmatics]. 

The proper domain of pragmatics would then be what Chomsky has called 
performance, that is to say, the way the individual goes about using language. 
This concrete linguistic practice would be distinguished from ãfı abstract com- 
petence, understood as the user's knowledge of the language and its rules. This 
viewpoint i neatly captured by Katz, who says: “Grammars are theories about 
the structure of sentence types ,. .. Pragmatic theories, im contrast, . . . explicate 
the reasoning of speakers and hearers" [1977:19]. 

However, some major questions remain: how to delimit pragmatics vis-Ã-wis 
syntax and semantics (let alone phonology]? What is the role of pragmatics in 
the so-called ‘hyphenated areas” of research (psycha-, neura-, socio-, ethnû-, . . . 
ete. linguistics)? How about newer research areas such as mathematical and com- 
putational linguistics, discourse linguistics, not to forget the vast held covered by 
the term ‘applied linguistics’? Whatever the outcome of our quest for a defini- 
tion and delimitation, the language user is in the center of attention in pragmat- 
ies. Thus, we can talk about the ‘user's point of view" as a common orienting 
feature for pragmatic research, 

Still, for a number of reasons, this does not give us a satisfactory definition. 
For onê thing, there are the various prigmaticianê" varying interpretations of the 
term “use of language", as well as of what is implied by the role of the language 
išêr. For instance, one can either consider 'lanğliağê use" to bê whiatevêr happens 
when users are ‘doing things with words"; of following ã more restrictive pro- 
cedure, one can demand that pragmatics refer explicitly to a user whenever lan- 
gage is discuseed," I will discuss the latter viewpoint first. 

Levinson demands that “explicit reference [be] made to the speaker, or to put 
iî in more general terms, to the user of the language" (1983:2-3). Aecordingly, 
having discussed and rejected a number of definitions, Levinson's own sugges- 
tion is tû consider pragmatics as being . .. “the smudy of those relations between 
langüage and context that are grammaticalized, or encoded in the structure of a 
language” (p. 9; emphasis in original). 

This definition accepts only those uses of language as pragmatically relevant 
that have a distinct grammatical expression, i.e., that operate with phonological, 
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morphological and synitactrê elements uidêr the direction of grammatical rules; 
this is what Levinson means by ‘grammaticalized", He does not tell us, however, 
how we may connect ustr and grammar, or how language and context relate, 
with ûr without grammar’ helping hand (the problem of 'econtextualization'; seê 
section 3.1]. 

The other point of view takes language use to be whatever happens when users 
are “doing thingê" in and with language; pragmatics comprises everything that 
characterizes people a5 users of language. Some (like Levinson) have called this 
a “very broad usage of the term [pragmatics]"; in fact, it fs but a natural exten- 
sion of the notion of pragmatics as a theory of use. Also, it “still [is] the one gen- 
erally used an the Continent”, as Levinson further comments, somewhat 
regretfully, it might seem [1983:2]. It rêşts ûn thê assumption that the language 
users, being members of society, depend an the rules and norms that are valid at 
any time, in any place, in the community they belong to." 

Thê nêxt sechon will expand ûn this societal character of pragmatics mi order 
to arrive at a defînîîon and clear üp some of the ‘boundary problems’ that we 
have encountered. 


1.2 Pragmatics: definition and delimitation 
1.2.1 A definition 


As we have seen in the previous section, restricting pragmatics to purely linguis- 
ti: matters is nût an icceptable point of view for those who want to include the 
whole of human language use [even though such a restriction may strengthen the 
definition aãš such; Levinson 1983:11). So-called ‘extralinguistic" factors can only 
be excluded from a pragmatic evaluation on the penalty of neglecting the auger. 
A truly pragmatic consideration has to deal with the users in their social context; 
it cannot limit itself to the grammatically eneoded aspects of contexts, as the 
‘grammaticallsation requirement” seems to imply. 

Communication in society happens chiefly by means of language. However, 
the users of language, as social beings, communicate and use language on society's 
premises; society controls their access to the linguistic amd communicative means. 
Pragmatics, as the study of the way humans use their language in communica- 
tion, bases itself on a study öof those premises and determines how they affect, 
and effectualize, human language use. Hence: 


Pragmatics studies the use of language in human cûamımumication as deter 
mined by the conditions of society. 


Having propounded this defnition, our next task will be ta look inta what 
characterizes pragmatics in rêlation tû its closest neighbors. ‘To define’ meanê: 
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to impose an emd or a boundary icf, the Latin word fîris ‘end'; plural fires ‘fron- 
tier’). ‘Defining pragmatics’ thus implies determining its frontiers with other, 
adjoining elds of research within {and possibly also outside} linguistics. 

Unfortunately, the definitions that have been offered (including the one sug- 
gested above} do nar delimit pragmatics either clearly and neatly, or to every- 
body's satisfaction. Many authors confine themselves to aû strictly linguistically 
oriented definition (like the anê Î criticized in the preceding section}; alternatively, 
they resort to a definition that, while incorporating aã much sacietal context as 
possible, necessarily remains vague as regards the relation between pragmatics 
and the other areas of linguistics [even leaving aside the problem of these areas’ 
autonomy vis-û-vis linguistics proper). 

But why do we need clear, sharply demarcated boundaries at all, when prag- 
matics is in constant development, so that boundary markers, once placed, 
will have to be moved all the time? Maybe a ‘pragmatic" definition of pragmatics 
could be found that avoids both the Scylla and Charybdis of the above 
alternative? 

In the literature, such an idea seems to have been received with some enthu- 
siasm. The most prominent representative of this “pragmatic eclecticism" is Geol 
frêey Leech, wha advocates complementarity as his solution to the dilemma. This 
is what be says about the relation between pragmatics and its nearest Hnguistic 
neighbor, semantics: “The view that semantics and pragmatics are distinct, 
though complementary and interrelated fields of study, is easy to appreciate 
sıibjectively, but is more diffcult to justify im an objective way. It is best sup- 
ported negatively, by pointing out the failures or weaknesses of alternative views" 
(1983:6). 

Leech distinguishes between three possible ways of structuring this relation- 
ship: semanticism [pragmatics inside semantics], pragmaticism [semantics inside 
pragmatics] and camplementarism (semantics and pragmatics complement each 
othêr, but are otherwise independent artas of research]. 

As an instance of semanficismtî, one can mention the way people such as Searle 
originally were dealing with the problem of speech acts. For instance, when | 
üitter ã promise, do Î then “make” a promise because of the semantics of the verb 
‘to promise", or because of its "active", pragmatic character? Clearly, the former 
solution forces the problem onto the Frocrustean bed of what could be called 
"pragmantics", a true pragma-semantic chimera, 

În contrast tû this, consider the way Austin dealt with this problem. For him, 
the only real issue at stake was the effect that our words have when uttered, and 
the “things” we can do" with them. In Leech's terminology, this means that the 
pragmatic aspect of language is the only really interesting one: clearly a case of 
pragmaticism," 

Finally, it seems plausible to assume that the main reason why Austin's work 
stayed unknown territory for s0 many linguists for such a long time was pre- 
cisely the same anxiety that innovative views traditionally inspire in those that 
arê concerned about territorial rights and privileges, and hence worry about 
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bûuûdarfits. Professionally established syntacticians or semanticists want to con- 
tinue doing their work in their own, accustomed ways; the moment some people 
start telling them how to do linguistics, their territorial integrity is in danger. Su, 
in order pot to rock the boat, most tradirionally oriented linguists prefer tû asiğn 
pragmatics to a quiet corner, preferably a little bit outside of linguistics proper; 
here, pragmarticists can do their own thing, in a complementary relationship with 
the rest, but still clearly distinguished from it, This is how complementarism 
solves the delimitation problem. 

This last alternative seems still to be the preferred solution to the boundary 
problem. Levinson, discussing the relationship between semantics and pragmat- 
ics, remarks: “From what we now know about the nature of meaning, a hybrid 
or modular account seems inescapable; there remains the hope that with two 
components, a semantics and a pragmatics working in tandem, each can be built 
on relatively homogeneous and systematic lines" (1983:13). 

An alternative solution to the problem of delimiting pragmatics will be dis- 
cussed in the next sêctions., 


1.2.2 Component, perspective or function? 
AZT Component vs. perspeclwe 


The question raised in the preceding section was basically how to divide the 
linguistic pie, and where, once cut up, the individual pieces should go. The dis- 
cussion was entirely framed in what one could call the ‘eomponent view of lin- 
guistics. This view, popular ever since Chomsky’s early works (1957, 1963) and 
maintained faithfully by his followers despite their internal differences, assumes 
that the grammar of a language consists of several ‘components’ (a phonologi- 
cal one, a syntactic one, and a semantic one, to name the most important). The 
components correspond to different aman abilities, and can be differentiated, 
for instance, in the case of brain damage [e.g., syntactic or so-called Broca'"s 
aphasia is very different from Wernicke's aphasia, which mainly affects the 
semantics of language). 

The cûompûnent view is essentially based on a “modular conception of the 
human mind. In this conception [which remains quite popular among today 
cog mitive scientists and computer-oriented peycehologists}, the human faculties are 
thought of as independent but cooperating units. In contrast, a “perspective" view 
of human language activity, as the name indicates, “perspectivizes", focuses on, 
thar activity in its various aspects. Cf. “Linguêtic pragmatics . . . can be said to 
characterize û new way of looking at things linguistic [Le., a ‘perspective’ ], rather 
than marking off clear borderlines to other disciplines" (Haberland and Mey 
1977:5). 

Thus, a pragmatic perspective will focus on the societal factors thar make a 
certain langüuagê use morê ûr less acceptable, in contrast to other perhaps 
abstractly equivalent, but pragmatically radically different (because mostly unac- 
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ceptable} uses, Theoretically speaking, a Black inner-city dialect of English may 
be just as good as any other English dialect [Labov 1966], but in a pragmatic 
perspective, such a statement makes little sense: one simply cannot do the same 
things with Black as with Standard English In most societal surroundings, Hêfê, 
the “inner city" [or the urban" environment, as it iš now somewhat euphemisti- 
cally called) is rhe exception that confirms the rule: in order to pursue any sort 
ûf career in mainstream" society, kiowledgeê, anid use, of thê standard lanğiüigğê 
i deê rigueur. 

In the spirit of our “new way of looking at things linguistic", Verschueren has 
recently characterized pragmatês ûs “a general cogmitîtê, social, and cultural 
perspeclive om linguistic phenomena in relation to their usage in forms of 
behavior" [(Verschueren 1993:7; italics in original). According to Verschueren, 
“pragmatics dogs not constitute an additional component of a theory of language, 
but it offers a different perspective" [ibid.:2}, a perspective, moreover, which con- 
stitutes “a radical departure from the established component view which tries to 
assign to pragmatics its own set of linguistic features in contradistinetion with 
phonology, morphology, syntax and semantics" [(Verschueren 1987:36]. 

But what difference does such a ‘radical departure’ make? In the component 
view of linguistics, each ‘module’ works within a properly delimited domain, with 
well-defined objects and properly established, specific methods. Thus, phonetics 
and phonology busy themselves with speech sounds and phonemes, and leave 
syntactic objects such as sentences to the syntacticians. Similarly, the syntactic 
component does not interfere in the workings of semantics except in a sideways 
fashion, Neither does thê semantic component meddle in pfağmaîic affaifê, 
except when some philosopher forces it to [the case of ‘pragmantics'", referred to 
earlier). 

In contrast, a perspectivist view emphasizes rhe pragmatic aspects of all parts 
of linguistics, including psycholinguistics, sociolinguistics, and other ‘hyphenated’ 
areas. On this view, the variables of sociology [such as income, housing, degree 
of education etc.} and psychology [such as IQ, character traits, sexual orienta- 
tion etc.) would then be integrated in a pragmatics of the ‘languaging’ human a5 
a social being. Thus, the pragmatic perspective could serve as an "umbrella" for 
the various components anid areas of linguistics; in accordance with a suggestion 
made by Ostman [1988b:28), one could have the ‘component’ and the ‘perspec- 
tive" views existing side by side, so as to expand, rather than narrow, our epis- 
temûlogical horizon. 

Thus, we could have a pragmatic component, understood as the set of what- 
ever pragmatic finctiOns can be assigned to language, along with a pragmatic 
perspective, le., the way these functions operate. We could either ask how users 
‘mean what they say’, that is, how they communicate, using language, or how 
they ‘say what they mean’, employing the linguistic devices at their disposal tû 
express themselves, 

All this is nicely summarized by ÛÖstman as follows: *[if] the unit of analysis 
in semantics simply [is] meaning: the meanings of words, phrases, larger con- 
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structions, prosody, and so on, . . . then by the same token, the unit’ of analyèlê 
for pragmatics could be said to be the functioning of language" (1988b:28;, 
emphasis in original), 


TAA FREON 


The use of the term functioning’ in the above quotation does by no means rep- 
resent a recent development in linguistic thinking. As early as the mid-thirties, 
the German psychologist Karl Bûhler elaborated his famous functional triangle 
of Ausdruck, Appell and Darstellung (roughly, "expression" or *manifestation", 
(speech) ‘appeal’ and ‘representation’) as characteristic of language (1934:29 
and in the sixties, Roman Jakobson elaborated on the Bühlerian madel by adding 
three more functions: code, channel and poetic qualiry (1960:3350). 

Underlying these models of human language is a Gammon sense of the impor- 
tance of the user in the communicative process, Messages are not just "signals", 
relayed through impersonal channels; the human expression functions ã8 an 
appeal to other users and as a means of social togetherness. 

One advantagê öf looking at linguistic phenomena this way is that it allows 
us tû consolidate the different agendas of the ‘compaonentialists’ and the ‘per- 
spectivists', Whereas the former mainly are interested in technical matters such 
as presuppositions, implicatures, deixis and so on (see farther chapters 3 and 7), 
û typical perspectivist wantê to deal with concepts such as “negatiability, adapt- 
ability and variability, morivations, effects, ete." [Ostman 1988b:29). Both view- 
points can be brought tûgether by considering the cammunicative function of 
language against the background of the available linguistic techniques, while con- 
versely placing these techniques in a fûnctional-communicative perspective. 

Linguistic functions of use are best studied in situations where people interact 
normally, using language face to face, as in everyday conversation. There are basi- 
cally two ways of studying this fundamental linguistic interaction: ûnê, we can 
observe what's going on and try to describe, as exactly as possible, the partici- 
pants” choices of expressing themselves to their own and others" satisfaction, as 
well as their options to join in at any given point of the conversation. This 
approach is taken in cûnversational analysis (see further chapter 6)." 

Another approach goes ‘behind’ the conversation, aš it were, establishing the 
minimal canditions for successful interaction both on the linguistic level and 
Imaybe even more importantly} ûn the hidden levels of societal equality or 
inequality, of prejudice anid class feeling, education aid culture, Sueh an approach 
represents the linguistic dimension of social interaction; it is essentially a prag 
muîtic one. Without this background Information, successful cûnyersation, “the 
sustamed production of chains of muatually-dependent acts, constructed by two 
or more agents each monitoring and building on the actions of the other" 
[Levinsûn 1983:44), is both impossible in itself and impossible to understand, 

In order to better realize what is involved here, let's do a thought experiment. 
Suppose wê had to instruct two extraterrestrial beings in conversational tech- 
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niques, what would we have to teach them? This problem is astonishingly similar 
to that of figuring out what it would take to teach a computer to understand 
human language, or even speak ‘as a human (Schank 1384:91-2]. For one, we 
would have to teach our Elizas or "ETs’ the language itself: grammar, dictionary, 
pronunciatiûn ebe, But besides, we would have to specify, for each situation, what 
kind of language functions best. 

Following Goffman, the constraints that operate in these cases can be sepa- 
rated into constraints belonging to the system (the grammar) and constraints of 
a ritual nature (the function}, “where the first label]s] the ingredients essential to 
sustalming ay kind ûf systematic interweaving ûf acîûonê by more than onê party, 
and the second those Ingredients that, while not essential to thê maintaining of 
the interaction, are nevertheless typical of it — they are, if onê likes, the social 
dimensions of interaction" (1976:266-7]. The latter constralnts belong properly 
in the realm of "metapragmatics", ãš we will see in chapter 7. 


1.3 What use is pragmatics? 
1.3.1 Theory and practice 


The use of pragmatics can be characterized in different ways, depending on how 
we view linguistics and how we place pragmatics within it, 

An abstract characterization will place emphasis ûn pragmatics either as a 
‘component” of linguistics (like phonology, syntax and semantics] or as a 'per- 
spective” pervading the components and giving them a pragmatic “accent. 

A practical characterization of the tasks and functions of pragmatics takes its 
point of departure in the traditional problems that linguistic research has grap- 
pled with over the years, and for which pragmatics provides a novel solution. 
îmong these are the namerous practical problems that we meet in the exercise 
of our linguistie functions, Many of these problem areas have been opened up 
to pragmatics from the ‘outside: problems of conversation and turn-contral 
(ethinomethodology; see chapter 6]; problems of argumentation (philosophy; see 
section ZA.3]; problems of language use in educational settings (applied linguis- 
ties; see chapter 11}; problems of interaction between humans and computers 
(computer software and design; see Gorayska and Mey 1996: Mey 2000bl; and 
in general, all sorts of communication problems in anthropology, ethnography, 
psychiatry and psychalagy, the public language inside and outside of social insti- 
tutions, rhetoric, the media sciences, educational sciences, and so on and so forth. 
Other clusters of problems are more in the traditional vein: ambiguity of utter- 
arıces, “lazy” reference of pronouns, “voice” in narrative and orher texts and so 
ûf. Thê fêxt sectiûn will give some examples; other problems will be discussed 
throughout the book. 

A further question, of course, i5 what we need pragmatics or, and what its 
goals are; this also will be the subject of the following sections. 
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1.3.2 Uses and aims 
1.3.2.1 Why do we need pragmatics 


What does pragmatics have to offer that cannot be found in good old-fashioned 
linguistics? What do pragmatic methods give us in the way of greater under- 
standing of how the human mind works, how humans communicate, how they 
manipulate one another, and in general, how they use language? 

The gêneral answer is: pragmatics ië ieeded if we want a fuller, deeper and 
generally more reasonablê account of human language behavior. 

A more practical answer would be: outside of pragmatics, nû understanding; 
soîmietimêš, ã pragmatic account is thê only one that makes sense, ãs in the fol- 
lowing example, borrowed fram David Lodge's Faradise Nes: 


‘Î just met the old Irishman and his son, coming out of the toilet," 
"I wouldn't have thought there was room for the two of them." 
“No silly, Î mean f was coming out of the toilet. They were waiting.’ (1992:63) 


How do we kiow what the frst speaker meant? Linguists usually say that the 
first sentence is ambiguous, and they excel at producing such sentences as: 


Flying planes can be dangerous 
or: 
Thê missionaries are ready to eat 


in ardêr to show what is meant by “ambiguous”: a word, phrase, or sentence that 
can mean either one or the other of wo [or even several} things. 

For ã pragmaticlafi, this i4, of coürsê, glorious nonsense. In real life, that iB, 
among real language users, there is no such thing as ambiguity = excepting 
certain, rather special occasions, on which one tries to deceive one's partner, or 
‘keep a door open". A famous example is the answer that the ancient oracle in 
Delphi gave the king of Epirus, Pyrrhus, when be asked what would happen if 
he attacked the Romans, Thê answer was that thê king would destroy a great 
empire; whereupon he set out tû win the battle, but lose the war, thus ultimately 
fulfilling the prophecy and destroying his own empire." 

In the dialogue from Paradise News cited above, the frst speaker knows 
what she means; the misunderstanding is on the part of the hearer, but there is 
strictly speaking no ambiguity. The misunderstanding is furthermore cleared up 
in the miext roind; but îûtice that this can only happen in real dialogue: if we 
don't have a user to tell us what she or he means, we may speculate until the 
end of our days on the hidden meaning of utterances that are never brought 
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to bear on a concrete siuation, with real language users involved." Ambiguity 
only exists outside of the actual speaking simation; abstract sentences can be 
ambiguous, real speakers are not [unless they want to = as, t.g., in telling a joke, 
where the ambiguity is intended; seet Kittay 1987:80; Nerlich and Clarke 2000 
ın press). 

Often, it is said that we must invoke the context ta determine what an ambigu- 
ous seitence means. This may be OK, if by context" we understand all the factors 
that play a role in producing and understanding utterances, But ‘context" is a 
notoriously hard concept to deal with [I shall have more to say on this later; set 
section 3.1}; in particular, it iš often restricted to a kind of "prehistory" of û par- 
ticular utterance, thê sum and result of what has been said and done up to now, 

The concept of context that is invoked here is a purely static one; it bears a 
certain likenesê to the thinking of classical physics, where the conditions pfê- 
ceding ã particular state of affairs in the physical world are thought of as ocom- 
pletely determining the next development. However, language is not a controlled 
experiment im the physics classroom or in the laboratory. Whoever says: "Give 
me all the information, and I'll predict what is going to happen, what this or that 
utterarice is supposed to mean" is at best a would-be pragmatician. In such a con- 
ceptual framework, no matter how hard we ‘milk" the context, we will never 
arrive at a pragmatic understanding. 

Consider the following dialogue: 


(To linguists, call them Jacob and Mark, are coming out of a lecture ball at 
û university hich is neither’ bome territory, bul where Jacob bas been before; 
so be thinks be knows the campus, more or less) 

Jacon: “Do you know the way back to the dining hall? We can go in my 
car” 

[Mark gets into the car; after the first turn, be starts giving directions, which 
greatly amazes Jacob, and irritates him a little: he was wnder the impression 
that he mêêded to gilde the atbêr, mot thê othêr way fouid, After several morê 
turns = mbich Jacob is taking at grFeater and greater speeds, so the other doesn't 
gef a change to hıterfere = Mark says: 

MAEK: “Oh, I thought you didiî know the way to the campus,” 

[To mbich Jacob replies:) 


Jacoe: °] thought yox didn't know!" 
(whereupon they both start laughing). 


In a case like this, the classical concept of ‘context as "that which has 
been the case up to and including the present moment’ makes no sense. There is 
MoO way in which the original utterance Do you know the way back to the 
dining hall?" can be interpreted correctly. Clearly, Mark takes Jacobs utterance 
not as a "real" question, but as a ‘pre-request” for information [see section 6.3.2). 
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Jacob, on the orher hand, assumed that Mark was nor familiar with the campus, 
and ã0 wanted to give him a ride. This is why he was surprised at Mark giving 
him directions: that activity only makes sense if you know where you're 
going. 

The moment the situation is resolved, we can look back and understand 
what has happened: but the correct ‘Ilocutionary force" (see section 5.1.3) of the 
first utterance could not have been “predicted on the basis of the context, 
understood as: what had happened before. Such a concept of context is est- 
ablished independently of thê ûnğoiig interaction between the imterlocutors, 
and for this reason is completely useless. The dynamic develapment of the con- 
versation, tat which gives us the clue to an understanding, cannot be predicted, 
as if depends entirely on the imdiwviduals and their individual choices ãt every 
moament. 

We are all Familiar with these phenomena from our daily lives, Take the 
caۍe‎ of family fights and other arguments. As our mother used to say, One word 
rakes the other, and you never know where you're ending up. Afterwards, one 
looks back and is unable to understand how all this happened, and how things 
came to be said “which are not easily forgotten" (Robert L. Stevenson, Kid- 
nappeêd}, with sametimês terrible consequences for one relationships with other 
personiê. 

A dynamic context is an environment that is in steady development, prompted 
by the continuous interaction of the people engaged in language use. Context ls 
the quintessential pragmatic cancept; it is by definition proactive, just as people 
are. By contrast, a pure linguistic description is retroactive and static: it rakes a 
snapshot of what i6 tê êcîêše af any particular moment, and tries to freeze that 
picture. Pure descriptions have no dynamics; they can never capture thre richness 
of the developments that takê place between people using language; the syn 
chronic snapshot of the “herê and now", the classical bic ef manc, is a philasophigal 
abstraction. 

This brings me to a final point. If pragmatic linguistics defines itself as opposed 
to descriptive linguistics, what are its declared aims? 


1.3.2.2 The aims of pragmatics 


In linguistics, it has long been an article of faith that the science of language has 
tû be practiced for its own sake, Linguists have talked about the ‘immanence" of 
linguistic theory, by which they mean that linguistics is accountable only to itself 
a3 to its methods and objectives. Historically, this has been understandable in a 
relatively young science such as linguistics: it needed to become independent of 
the surrounding sciences, and to carve out its own domain, so to speak. But for 
a developed science, the desire for immanêngeê is nût a sign of maturity; oan the 
contrary. The inmanent approach to the study of language has tended to isolate 
its different aspect, and in many cases thê practitioners of linguistics have nat 
been able to talk to each other except in very general terms. When it comes to 
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doing things for a purpose, such as describing languages, often thought of as the 
prime practical endeavor of linguists, the consensus remains largely theoretical, 
Here is an example. 

In the course of the past decades, ıt has become increasingly clear that the 
descriptive endeavor of linguistics is in great danger of being irrevocably 
thwarted. All deseription is strictly a terminal process, that 1s, a process with a 
built-in fermimiê ad quêm: when everything has been described that there is to 
describe, description has ro come to an end. 

In the heydays of description, this never used to be a real concern: there were 
always emough languages to describe, The times when every Ph.D. candidate in 
linguistics could travel to the “feld" and piek himself or herself a language to 
work on are not so long past, after all. 

However, with the ever-increasing westernization and Imdustrialization of the 
Third and Fourth Worlds, many languages of those worlds have begin to dis- 
appear at an evermore rapid speed. According to fact-based projections, we are 
looking at a loss of languages in the order of several thousand in rhe next fifty 
years or s0, Linguists speak of ‘endangered languages’, and vote on resolutions 
about what to do to ‘save" those languages, 

For the describer, it is clearly a loss to have one's potential object of 
desşeription vanish from under one's eyes. And as long as the purpose of descrip- 
tivê linguistics İş to go “out there” and collect as many as possible of the vanish- 
ing species of languages, it is clearly a catastrophe when those species start 
disappearing ûn a grand scale. The Imguistie remedy for this evil is to save the 
languages by accelerating and perfecting the descriptive process, through better 
targeted and more generous funding, through the training of native linguists, 
through providing teachers and other personnel that can help in ‘alphabetizing’ 
those mostly unwritten and unrecorded languages, so that we at least may have 
some documentation to show our successors in the trade, and can parry the 
reproach of having squandered away the linguistic patrimony of generations to 
come, by saying: “Here's what we've done = ir may nor be perfect, but we did 
dour best." 

However, the best in this case isn't good enough. Description, ãs the 
ultimate aim of linguistic science, digs its own grave; but when all is said and 
done, describing the language that has disappeared has not done a thing for the 
people that went with it. The question: why do languages disappear, and what 
can we do about the causes of this linguistic decay? is seldom raised. In ather 
words, saving languages is thought of ãš ã pfocess of putting away, cataloguing, 
describing; nat as a process rhat saves the languages by saving their users, pro- 
viuling the latter wirh living conditions thar allow them to continue using their 
languages. A pragmatic look ar the problems of endangered languages tells us 
fiat just to go out there and describe, but to fight what has been called ‘linguis- 
tic genocide", or ‘linguicide'", for short (Skumabb-Kangas and Phillipson 1994}, 
The next chapter will go into more detail as to what such a ‘pragmatic look" is 
all about, 
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1. One ûf thê tašks of pragmatics is to explain how the same content is expressed 
differently in different (cultural, religious, professional ete.} contexts. Often, such 
contexts will be linguistically different, as is the case from language community 
to language community. The following is an example of this. 

In the US, whenever an interstate highway starts climbing a hill, you will find 
that a new, ‘slow” lane is added to the right of the (usually) two already existing 
ûnês. This lane is destined for trucks and other slower vehicles, to prevent them 
from clogging up the traffic in the faster lanes. On a sign posted well in advance 
of the widened pavement, you will read the following text: 


SLOWER TRAFFIC KEEP RIGHT 
However, in Canada the same situation may be ‘worded" differently: 


KEEP RIGHT EXCEPT TO PASS 


In terms of our discussion above, we may say that the semantic content of the 
two expressions is partly the same ("Keep right’), partly different (a reference to 
“slower traffic as compared wirh ‘to pase} — yet the signs seem to fumction im 
more or less the same way. 


uesfions: 
Using Ûstman's definition ar the end of section 1.2.2.1, would you say the expres- 
sions are pragmatically different? 


ls there another difference that could be called ‘pragmatic’, taking the ‘user 
aspect into consideration? Would there be a possible difference in effect? 


2Z. (Due to Alvaro CG. Meseguer) During ã strike among the crew personnêl of 
the Spanish airline Iberia in 1990, the following bilingual document was pre- 
sented to the travelers. Read the text, paying special attention to the first sen- 
têenfice in each verslûn. 


Esrirnado clierite: 


Debido a la huelga de nuestros Tripulantes de Cabina de PFasajeros, Vd. 
recibir a bordo un servicio distinto al habirual. 

IBERIA est haciendo todo lo posible para reducir sû imcidencia en muiê- 
stros clientes . .„ 

Muchas gracias. Recibe un cordial saludo. 


Tear Customer, 
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The industrial action being taken by our cabin crew means that the on-board 
services you receive will not be those which we normally offer our passengers. 
IBERIA is doing everything possible to minimize the inconvenience to our 
clients... . 
Thank you very much. Sincerely yours, 
\sign.) Pilar Villanueva 


Explanatory commentary and questions: 

The above notice, by its bilingual nature, alms at an audience in which there are 
speakers of English as well as af Spanish. A priort, one would assume that the 
contents of the message to bath classes of readers would be identical [nû seman- 
tic difference). 


Do you think this is the case? (For thase not familiar with Spanish, it should be 
pointed out that the word buêlgd means “strike’.] 


Why do you think the Spanish text uses the word ‘strike", whereas Its English 
counterpart has ‘industrial action"? 


Is there a difference of content {a semantic difference} between the rwo 
messages? 


ls there any reason for the English text to avoid using the word strike" in this 
context? 


in terms of a ‘fuller, deeper and generally more reasonable account of human lan- 
guage behavior" (cf. section 1.3.2.1), which of the rwo versions is, in your 
ûpinton, the best qualified, pragmatically speaking? 


3. The following cases all have to do with ambiguity (cf. section 1.3.2.1), 
la} Consider the following excerpt: 


What are we going to do about Baba", she asked. 

What do you mean?" 

She can't remember anything. 

Tid she ask you whether shê was taking medicine?" 

4° Na." 

‘No she's not or no she didn’t ask?’ 

‘She didn't ask." 

‘She was supposed to," I said, 

"Well, she didn't." (Don Delillo, White Noise, New York: Viking Penguin, 
198b. p. 61) 


In the above excerpt, the arrow (3) indicates an ambiguous utterance: ‘Na, 
In the next reply, the interlocutor tries to find out what the “No is supposed to 
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negate: the main clause ‘Did she ask you" or thê dependent clause ‘whether she 
was taking medicine". 

From a strictly grammatical (syntactic) viewpoint, the ‘No' should not be 
taken to refer to a clause within a clause: No" negates the main verb in the re- 
ceding sentence ‘Did" (Noa, she didn'r’}. The fact, however, that the interlocutor 
is prompted to ask for an explanation shows thar pragmatically, a negarion can 
ha¥e anather ‘scope" than strictly syntactical. 

{bj Consider now the following examples, all containing a negation (“No’} 
along with a noun, Usually, this kind of construction is not diffcult to handle; 
it is often used in connection with some prohibition, injunetion, ete. (“No 
Smoking’, ‘No Pets" ete.]. However, the three examples below exhibit some 
apparent irregularities. Try to identify what they negate, and how this can be 
explained from ã pfagmatie point of view. (Hinar: when in doubt try to construct 
a suitable context in which the ‘No make sense.) 


{1} ‘No Parking Violators Will Be Towed Away" (sign in San Juan, Pwerra 
Rico; example due to Bruce Fraser) 


[ã) ‘No Shoes, No Shirt, No Service" (sign on door of the Bevo Shop on ‘The 
Drag", thê university portion of Guadalupe Street ın Austin, Tex.) 


(3) ‘No Checks, No Exceptions" (hand-letterêd notice on the cashier's couünter 
in the cafeteria of the University of Chicago Sth Street campus) 


e} In the dialogue in {a} above, you will fnd nine occurrences of the pronoun 
she". Reading the dialogue, you should have little diffculty in establishing the 
identity of the various persons referred to, 


mestions: 
Is there an occurrence that causes you some trouble? Which? How dû you explain 


it (away)? 


How does this example compare to thê one quoted in 1.3.2.1 about the old Irish- 
man and his son? (Hint: syntactic vs. pragmatic ambiguity.) 


What is ‘she was supposed to" (last turn but one] referring to? How do you know? 


Do you think the last reply is ambiguous? Why [not]? 


CHAPTER TWO 
Some Issues ın Pragmatics 


2.1 The pragmatic waste-basket 


Pragmatics iê often called the 'waste-basker" of linguistics", Despite its negative 
connotations [a waste-basket is usually for things that we don"t want any longer), 
this way of speaking acquired a certain stratus, especially in the early years of 
pragmatics. How did this come about, and how can it be reconciled with the 
view an pragmatics thar I have been pleading for in the preceding chapter 
(1.2.3.1 as indispensable to any sound linguistic treatment of people's ways with 
words? 

The nation of waste-basket goes back to the lsraelî logician-philasopher and 
linguist Yehoshua Bar-Hillel {(1915-=75), who called semantics the “waste-basket 
of symtax’ (1971). To see what he meant by this, we have to consider the ambi- 
tions of linguistics as a science in the late fifties and early sixties, with its empha- 
sîs on formal reasoning and abstract symbolism. Liiguistles was ideally coneéeîved 
of aš an "algebra" of language; the expression was frst used (following Leibniz’ 
earlier notion of a “conceptual calculus") by Hjelmslev in 1943, bur has been bor- 
rowed by miaiy. 

Usually, when we try to apply formal {e.g., mathematical) methods to our daily 
life, we realize thar life is more than a mathematical abstraction. The phenom- 
ena of real life canmor be exhaustively accounted for by the tdealizations thar are 
typical of mathematical methods and which, strictly speaking, do nor exist. For 
exaiiplê, in mathematics even such a simple thing ûš ã line i not û linê iû reality, 
but only a well-defined concept, to which the line Î draw on the ground or on 
paper is but a poor approximation. 

In the mid-ffties, whe Noanî Chamaky developed his fami theory of 
‘generative-transformational grammar’, he was aware that much of what he said 
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the grammar could do was valid anly for a limited subset of the language, with all 
the fringes cut off. In his earliest attempts, Lhomsky made syntax into the main 
component of the grammar, completely divorced from the semantics, the meaning 
of the language, and postulated that sentences could be deseribed perfectly well 
ûn the syntactic level without ever having to "mean anything = just like algebraic 
formulas, which, taken by themselves, don't mean anything until we assign values 
tû the variables, but still can be quite easily tested for correctness, 
Consider Chomsky notorious example (1937: 


Colorless green ideas sleep furiously, 


From a syntactic point of view, Chomsky points out, this sentence is perfectly 
correct; however, it is strictly ‘meaning-less", since the meanmg of, e.g, ‘green, 
ã color, i5 canceled out by *colarless’, and s0 on. Since syntax has nothing to do 
with meaning, such considerations are strictly meaning-less, too, and should be 
left to the people dealing with meaning, the semaniticists, In this way, semantics 
came to be called the “waste-basket" of syntax. 

In the philosophy of the fifties, people didn't think too much about their trash; 
it was hût until several decades later that waste dispasal got to be a majûr worry 
ın thê world at large. And as the world changed, so did human science. Many 
philasaphers and linguists began to speculate about what went into the seman- 
tic waste-basket and why. Chomsky himself came up with a suggestian for trash- 
disposal same years later: he explained the fact that certain sentences didn't make 
sense, even though they were perfectly good constructions, by saying that when 
combining words mto sentences, you had to take certain precautions. Words 
should be picked according to their ‘selection features’, traits that would guar- 
antee their possible coexistence with other words. And since the selection process 
was entirely governed by the syutax, it could be formally explained by its 
iquasi-Imathematical rules. 

As long aa semantics remained an abstract science whose main concern was 
the conditions under which a sentence çould be true ûr false, it was unable to 
explain certain phenamena thaî transcended [or sometimes even voided} those 
conditions. For instance, how to explain that certain parts of a sentence remain 
rrue, regardless of whether the entire semtence is true or false? For example, if I 
aay: 


Fats regretted rhat he had to pay alimony to Bessie, 


| presuppose thar Fats indeed paid what hê owed Bessie; but when Î negate that 
samê 3êntêhcêt 


Fats did not regret that he had to pay alimony to Bessie, 


] presuppose likewise that Fats was not misbehaving, but actually paid his dues." 
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Considerations such ãš these led pragmaticianê to the conviction that there 
were more things happening berween people than were dreamt ûf by the philaso- 
phers. The semantics basker beng filled to the brim, another waste-basket had 
to be created to cateh the overflow, As time went by, the linguists dropped morê 
and more of their unresolved questions into this new, pragmatic basker, which 
became a mot-too-tıdy collection of rather heterogeneous problems, many of 
which kept bothering the linguists, imn particular those defending a pragmatic 
approach. 

In contrast to the linguistic philosophers, for pragmaticians the truth value of 
a sentence, taken in its abstract form, is of little interest. People rarely utter some- 
thing in order to be proven true or false. We want to know why people say somiê- 
thing; whether what they say is true or false is only interesting in special 
surroundings, Such a28 the philosophical dekate or the courtroom. The truth, or 
full meaning, of an utterance may not even be accessible to the users at the time 
of speaking or hearing, as long as they do not know what mativates the other's 
use of language, as shown by the story of the rwo befuddled linguists in section 
1.3.2.1. Ascertaining the trath of an utterance is not enough; pragmatics rests on 
the cooperation between language users [as we will see in section 4.2.2, where | 
discuss the “Cooperative Principle"]. 

Far from being a receptacle for discardables, the pragmatic waste-basket is 
mare like a can of worms: the problems that rhe basket contains tend tro spill 
ver into all the domains of linguistic thinking. Instead of making linguistics neat 
and clean, in the best logical or marhematical style, the waste-basket imposes its 
unruly order ûn our explanatians. The following sections will go into some derail 
is tû how this happens. 


Z.2ã Linguists without borders 


The British pragmatician Geoffrey Leech has compared the development of 
modêrn prağînatics tû ã process of colonization, by which some brave settlers 
tried to expand their horizons by venturing Into hitherto uncharted (ûr $o they 
thought] territory: “[this|] colonization was only rhe last stage of a wave-by-wawe 
expansion of nguietics from a narrow discipline dealing with the physical dara 
of speech, to a broad discipline taking in form, meaning and cantext" (1933:3). 

The notion of ‘colontzation" as invoked here by Leech comprises rwo elements: 
first, there must have been some conflicts back home that forced the settlers into 
exile [just as the Founding Fathers left their native England because of its oppres- 
sive religious policies}; hirthermore, there are the natives, the people who were 
there originally, and to whom, in the historical parallel, not much respect was 
paid. 

But were there conflicts an the home front, and If yes, whar were they like? 
One possible candidate is the opposition berween a theoretical and a practical 
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approach tû thê study of laigğuiage, between the 'theorerical" and the ‘applied" linc 
guists, as we have seen earliee However, not everybody agrees as to the nature 
ûr the reality of this conflict. The eminent British linguist Sir John Lyons goes to 
grear lengths to argue thar there was no ‘real’ conflict between the ‘abstract’ and 
the *practical": “(there is] na canflict between the peculiarly abstract approach to 
the study of language which is characteriêtic ofl modern, “structural linguistics], ]| 
and more “practical approaches" [(1968:50-1}. 

lyons does indicate thê existence of certain ‘practical’ and ‘realistic 
tendencies which, however are not opposed to real linguistics, except in 
the minds of people who {for wharevêr reason) insist on creating such an oppo- 
sition: “However abstract, or formal, modern linguistic theory might be, it 
has been developed to account for the way people actually use language" 
(18:50-11). 

Whatever the case may have been for Lyons in 1968, in hindsight one wonders: 
if there wasn't any conflict, why did a number of people apparently (and as it 
turnêd out later, not without reason] think there was? 

Anatker, more “internal” conflict had its origin in the *syntacticism’” of the 
Chomskyan school of linguistics, whereby all of linguistic science (inclusive 
phonology and semantics) was supposed to ft into the syntactic framework. 
Linguists such as John Robert (‘Haj’) Ross and George Lakoff were the first to 
protest against this syntactic sîraitjacket; an alternative framework, ‘generative 
semantics", was proposed by Lakoff in the late sixties (see the next section]. But 
ıt was only after the publication of John R. Searle's landmark work Speech Acts 
{1969} that Chomsky" rêébellious students found thê courage tû make the first, 
timid inroads into what later became known as pragmatic territary. But, to their 
great surprise, these Lord Marchers of the Language Realm found thé invaded 
region already populated, and even partly cultivated, by various tribes of 
philosophers: 


iwlhen linguistic pioneers such as Ross and Lakoff staked a daim in prag- 
matics in the late 1960s, they encountered there an indigenous breed of 
philosophers of language who had been quietly cultivating the teffitory for 
same timê. İn fatt, the more lasting mflaences on modern pragmatics have 
been those of philosophers; notably, in recent years, Austin (1962), Searle 
{196P}, and Grice (1973). [Leech 1983:2) 


What these philosophers cultivated had essentially been semantic virgin land; 
and the visions that struck the early colonizers there must have been quite refresh- 
ing after the old country's emphasis on strict structure and syntax. Especially 
iıtêfêstîigğ ii this cûnîectioîi is the fact that it was aot the linguists who were 
the first to discover and explore the terra imengmita of pragmatics, bur the philoso 
phers, whose reflections on language had a significant and lasting impact on the 
development of modern linguistics, especially pragmatics. But what had these 
philosophers been doing? 
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Traditionally, philosophers busying themselves with problems of language have 
coteentrated on the relationships between logically defined exprfêéssions and sen- 
tences in natural languages. This tradition goes back all the way to the ancient 
philosophers such as Plato, St Augustinê and the medieval nominalisrs; among 
modern philosophers, we have names such as Russell, Wittgenstein, Carmnap, 
Ryle, Quine, Strawson anid many others, 

As to ûrdinary peûpleê discussing pîoblems of language, one of the most imvet- 
erate and hard-to-chanğe ideas that go the rounds is the notion that language 18 
a matter of logic, to mean: ã correct use of language presupposes the use of logic; 
any ûthêr uš¢ ûf language is either metaphysical (read: non-accountable), emo” 
tional or simply bad. Our everyday language is a basrardized and illegitimate 
variant of the pure language of logic, as it materializes in mathematics, formal 
logic (and maybe even abstract music). If logic is the "handmaid of philosophy’, 
then language certainly is fhe handmaid of logic. 

Far many philosophers and lay people alike, logic is thus prior to language. 
In contrast to this view, the school usually referred to as ‘ordinary language phi- 
losophy’ puts strong emphasis on the way people use their language. lis most 
famous protagonist, John L. Austin, the ‘father of speech act theory’ [on which 
more in chapter 5], was also the author of Haw To Do Things With Words 
(19é), a work which had an enormous influence on the development of prag- 
matics. 

The title of Austins book contains an implitit {indirect} question, the 
answer to which is thar people communicate by means of language, not neces- 
sarily dêfinêd aãš the ensemble of correct sentences or logically valid propositiona. 
And one of the most effective increments for the development of modern prag- 
matics has precisely been a growing irritation among many of the younger, ‘non- 
aligned’ linguists with the lack of interest on the part of established linguists and 
logicians in whar really goes on in language, in what people actually ‘do with 
words", 

Many of the early discussions on the foundation of pragmatics have been on 
the possibility and desirability of letting pragmatic canditians govern the correct 
use of logical propositions, when disguised as ‘ordinary language’ utterances, 
Lnfortunately, logic and language do not travel too well together, and rhe amount 
of ground they cover between them is rather small. Let us consider a well-kawwn 
case. 

According to a familiar rale of logic, when conjalning two prapositians (lêt 
us call them j and g, and symbolize their conjunction by the formula û & gl, it 
is not important in which order the two constituents of thre formula appear: j & 
q is logically equivalent tû gq & pj. 

Now consider the following example, duet to Levinson [1938335]. Samebady 
utters the sentence: 
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Cirting marfied and having a child is beter than having ã child and getting 
married. 


Supposing we can identify our everyday language conjunction amd with the 
logical canjunctian *ã", we would be looking at a logical pfopasitton of the form 
f getting married") & gı [having a child'], expressed in everyday language by 
means ûf a sentêncê like the above, Such an utterance should then, by the laws 
ùf logie, bê equivalent to the proposition gq (‘having a child" & p {getting 
marritd"]. Hence, the above utterance would be logically equivalent to the one 
below: 


Having a child and getting married is better than getting married and having 
a child. 


Burt although these rwo sentences have the same ‘truth conditions" [which is the 
same as saying that they are logically equivalent], thre rwo sentences clearly do not 
have tê samê iîtaninğ, iû everyday life ãš in everyday language use; far from it. 
Which of the rwo is true as actually urtered, can be inferred from the general abser- 
vation that people usually let the order of their words follow the order of their 
acîiong in accordance with a general “principle of orderliness" [Grice 198 1:186; see 
further chapter 4, However, as Bruce Fraser has remarked (in personal cormrmu- 
nication), this “heomicitry’, as it is often called, is not the rule, as seen from the fol- 
loi example, Im whieh ãatd dûeêš not nieceşaarıly imply a ordering: 


I bath crashed my car and got drunk. 


A further, even more profound diffcaltry lies in the fact that there is no a priori 
guarantee that any logical srmbols {such as and or its logical sister" or} can be 
faithfully represented by the words of a natural language (such as and, or in 
English}. Conversely, each word of the language does nût uniquely correspond 
to onê particular logical enfiry; the conjunction buf is very different from and in 
daily use, yet it normally does not havê a separate logical symbal. In thê casê of 
the following two sentences: 


Mary is a rice girl amd she takes swimming lessons 


Mary is a nice girl bî she is poor at tennis, 


many logicians would argue that both amd and buf have to be rendered by the 
same logical conjunction and, symbolized by "Sc"; the difference is that buf carries 
a *convêntional implicature” of “adversativity" [Grice 1978:1117; see farther 
secon 3.2.4]. 

Logic is in essence an abstraction from language and should never be made 
into its dominant perspective; this holds in matters of both syntax and seman- 
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tics, The semanticists" efforts to save “the entire bady of logical machinery built 
up over two millennia of thought about linguistic and philosophical problems" 
(Levinson 1983:1453} by inserting some special rules concerning, tg, Implica- 
rifes may well founder on the rocks of ordinary language use; in the words of a 
well-known philosopher and logician, “ordinary language bas io exact logic" 
(Strawson 1950:44; cf. Levinson 1983:1735). The following section will deal 
with some problems in syntax that arise from thê use of the lûagic-maspired rewrite 
rules that were devised by Chomsky and his school {cf. also our earlier discus- 
sion of “selection feaares"], 


2.4 Of cats and ducks 


In 1968, George Lakoff published an artele, entitled ‘Presupposition and rela- 
tive well-tormedness’" [reprinted as G. Lakoff 1971b), which perhaps documents 
the earliest outbreak of the anti-Chomaky rebellion." Ir is in this article that 
Lakoff for the frst time, publicly and in writing, rejects the formal-logic crite- 
rian of syntactic ‘well-fornedness', imposed by Chomsky as the ultimate stan- 
dard by which to judge a linguistic production. 

In the Chomskyan lihguistic tradition, well-formedness plays the role of the 
decision-maker in questions of linguistic ‘belonging": a language consists of a set 
of well-formed sentences, and it is these that ‘belong’ in the language; no others 
do. This definition = explicitly imvoked or assumêd implicitly — has been the pillar 
of the Chomskyan system for forty years; it is also the definition that, from the 
earliest times, has come most often under attack from the quarters of the ‘Ordi- 
nary Working Linguists" [also called ‘OWLs"}, and the one that makes lear sense 
if we for a moment consider what it is that people really say, and how they judge 
well-formedness in relation to their own language's ‘correctness’. 

This latter notion has a lot to do with what speakers know about themselves, 
about their conversational partners (the ‘“interlocutors'], about the topic of the 
conversation; especially important 1s how the participants feel about the progress 
they're making in conversation as opposed to ‘nor getting anywhere".™ More- 
ower, what iwe perceive as correct often collides with correctness as prescribed by 
süme grammarians, As an example, take the consiruciio dad sensumî, by which ã 
singular noun denoting a collective body takes a plural verb form, since we per- 
ceive the plurality of the sense" as more important than the grammatical rule 
that prescribes the singular in connection with a singular noun (as in ‘The board 
of directors have decided nût to pay dividends this year’, and similar canstruc- 
tons]. The following is another case in point. 

The grammar of English tells us tû use the relative pronoun wlio when we 
are dealing with a noun which is human (and naturally animate}, whereas 
we use which far a non-human [possibly also non-animate} referent. Thus, we 
have: 
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The man ba kissed my daughter ran away (human subject) 


The car mbich hir John's bicycle disappeared around the corner [non-animate, 
non-human sttbject) 


The bird hich shat on my nose lew away (non-human, animate subject). 


Such are the rules. But are they always maintained? Or are there cases where 
strict rule observation is less ‘correct than breaking the rule? Consider one of 
Lakoff" additional examples: 


My cart, who beliewes that I'm a foal, enjoys tormenting mê. 


This sentence is not all, or always bad, depending om the car, the speaker, and 
their relationship. Given a special, intimate connection between human and pet 
(“if Î happen to have such a cunning feline“, Go. Lakoff 197TIb:330], it may even 
be the case that which, for a cat of a certain quality and lineage, is totally inap- 
propriate, even unthinkable. 

The same is the case in the following extract, describing a program (called 
“CREANIMATE’) that will allow children to create animals of their choice, using 
the computer: 


In a typical interactiûn, a student may Indicate that he wants tû create a 
bird that swims. The system may respond by diseussing sûmê exiting aquaîiê 
birds such as ducks and penguins. İt could display video sequences 
demonstrating how these birds use the ability to swim to help them sûrvive 
in the wild. The tutor would try to get the student to reine his design by 
asking whether the bird will use bis wings to swim, the way a penguin 
does, or fis feet, the way a duck does, (Sthank and Edelson 1990:9; my 
emphasis} 


Strictly speaking, the above is not only ungrammatical: reference (“anaphora'’] 
is madê to ã non-human being la penguin) by the human pronoun his, but, mrore- 
over, inconsistent. Both penguins and ducks are non-human, yet only the latter 
are referred to by its. So why is a duck "ît", a penguin he"? 

The question is not just abour human-likeness {penguins “dressed up" in black 
tiea, like noble corporate gentlemen af ã social occasion). The different concep 
tualizaîans relate to the total context in which we see penguins, ducks and 
humarıs; here, visually and conceptually, the arms are somehow characteristic of 
human swimming. While “hand-swimming’ is typically human, “doggie-style 
swimming’ (with all four feet} is more animal-like. Fenguins swim with their 
hands", practicing ‘human-swim"; ducks swim with their feet, lke dogs: they 
‘animal-swim'". 

We are dealing here with an instance ûf a morê general case, in which 
“extra linguistic factors very often enter in judgments af well-formedness", ã3 
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Lakoff remarks {G. Lakoff 1971b:330]. Mf is precisely those 'extralinguistic 
factors’ that open the door for apparently ungrarmmatical behavior." 

The next section will examine the case of these extralinguistic factors more 
osely. 


2.5 Linguistics and reality: presupposition 


Many linguists used to believe that meaning i something that should be 
dealt wirh outside of linguistics, The very term 'extralinguistic’ carried with it 
the connotation of ‘unscientific’, and suggested that the linguist relying on 
outside information somehow was cheating on method. Leonard Bloomfeld, the 
father of American structuralist linguistics and author of the classic work 
Language, expressed the opinion [in his chapter 9, Meaning’) that sincê linguistic 
meaning only could be studied through speakers’ utterances in situations, 
we shouldnt be worried about *real', independent meaning [(1950:143ff). 
Charles Hackett, author of a widely used textbook in the strict Bloomheldian 
tradition (A Course if Modern Linguistics, 19359} doesn't even offer a chapter 
an semantics. The same aversion to dealing with matters of meaning can be 
ound in authors as different as Louis Hjelmslev and Noam Chomsky. Still, rhe 
problem of ‘real meaning is here to stay; to a pragmatician, the very idea of 
'‘extralinguistic" meaning, as if belonging to another, forbidden ‘real world, is 
suspect. 
Suppuase I utter the following: 


John managed to sell his shares before the market crashed, 
to which a bystander remarks: 
Noa, he didn't. 


The reply (whose full, non-ellipted form would be ‘Na, John didn't manage to 
sell his shares before the market crashed") contradicts the first utterance and 
denies its truth: both utterances cannot be true at the samê time (they have dif- 
ferent truth conditions]. Ëven sû, imn bath cases, we understand that John seri- 
aisly tried to sell his shares. This remains trie, evên though the utterances lıave 
opposite meanings: according to the frst speaker, John was succesful and sold 
his shares, whereas the second maintained that he was not and had to take a 
financial beating, 

A possible explanation would be that both utterances contain an underlying 
element [a “proposition” of the form John tried to sell his shares} which remains 
cûnstant, whether or nût it is true that John actually sold thase shares. Such an 
element i3 often called a presupposition, În our case, the presuppasition that “John 
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triêd tû sell" survives hiš failure to do sû, the negation contained in ‘He didn't". 
iMore an presuppositions in section 7.2.3.2.) 

According to sûme linguists, the survival" property of a presupposition is built 
into the very semantics of ã particular lexical item, a word. For instance, 
Karttunen (1971|} believed thar a verb such as to marmage conventionally implies 
“trying seriously’ lon implicature, see section 3.2}. For others, presuppositions are 
inextricably tied to a particular lexical item, as when the checker in an Ameri- 
can supermarket tells you to “Hurry back [to the store]." Here, the use of the 
word “back' logically presupposes that you've been to the store before: other- 
wise, you couldn't come “back”, 

However, most cases are not such clear-cut instances of semantic or logical 
presupposition. ™ Most of the time, neither a purely logical account, based solely 
on the truth or falsity of sentences in isolation, nor an exclusively semantic 
account, based on the value of individual lexical items, will be sarisfactory; we 
must appeal to a pragmatic explanation, based on the particular context of a par- 
ticular utterer. Consider the following paif: 


John regrets that he failed rhe exam 


John doesn’t regret that he failed the exam. 


Bûth sentences rear on the presupposition that John has failed his exam = and 
that there in fact has been an exam.” 
Bur compare now a composed sentence such as: 


John doesn't regret having failed, because in fact he passed. (Levinson 
1983:2201) 


The second half of the above sentence (‘because in fact he passed"} presupposes 
{in fact, logically reduces to) ‘John passed"; in contrast, the first part presupposes 
that he failed. Hence, we have a logical contradiction: the conjunction of the two 
sentences involves conflicting truth values. 

The reason that the above sentence does not strike us as ıllagical is that we 
can easily conjiüüre up a situation where a person would say exactly that. Imaginê, 
e.g, that the utterer has trapped somebody into believing that Jobn had failed 
the exam, whereupon this latter person might say something to the effect that 
gîhe is sure thar John regrets his having failed. Then, the former speaker might 
swoop down on the unsuspecting victim and utter the above sentence in 4ã tri- 
umphant tênê of vûlge. 

A further point is that in real interaction (as Talbot has pointed out; 
1987:183), the presupposition implied in the ‘regretting’ is the ome speaker's only: 
since the other speaker knows that John has failed, he or she doesn't have to 
undo" [or cancel’) rhe presupposition. That is, presupposing is mare than just ã 
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matter of implying and inferring abstract conditions on speaking: what JÎ can 
imply or infer, given a presupposition, depends on an active choice made in the 
face-to-face conirontation with my interlocutor = that is, im the last instance, on 
the Cooperative Principle (see section 4.A2.A]) and its active management. Put ın 
another way, for a presupposition to be realized in conversation, we have to 
exeûute same kind of pragmatic acî [mare on this ın chapter 8). 

We conclude that, since presuppositions like the ones discussed here rest 
entirtly ûn the user context, they are pragmatic, rather than semantic: their “only 
plausible use [is] in interaction” (Talbot, ibid." Moreover, since all (lmguistic or 
other) interaction is impossible without the presence of “interactants', that is, of 
persons who engage in interaction, the ultimate real-world’ presupposition is the 
pragmatic *actant’, the language user. Thus, the stage is set for examining the 
rale that this user plays in scenarios such as the ones we've been looking at so 
far. 


2.6 A world of users 


The renewed interest in the users of language, as compared to an earlier focus 
on language as an abstract system, is among the main factors that have made 
pragmatics possible, But registering the fact that prağgmatié$ how is a fully 
accepted part of linguistics shouldn't prevent us from asking questions such as: 
how can we explain this interest, and where did it come from? 

Levinson (1983:35 notes several ‘convergent reasons", First of all, there are 
the histarical reasons: mainly, the earlier-mentioned discontent with Chomsky"s 
aseptic and abstract model of a grammar. Along with this external factor, there 
are the internal linguistic problems, stemming from the grammar’ inability to 
deal with language as it is being used. Since users and their language are at the 
cure of all things pragmatic (cf. the Haberland and Mey quotation in section 
1.1.2.1], the world of users" is thê very condition fof doing any pragmatics: aã 
truly existential conditiûn. 

Consider once more the example given above: 


Getting married and having a child is better than having a child and getting 
married. 


Our understanding of utterances like these depends crucially on the worlds in 
which their speakers live, both in general with regard to the conditions of their 
married} livres, and im particular as to matters and manners of child-begerting 
and -reariîng. These “worlds of users’ cannot be predicted fram the language 
viewed as a logical system, but can only be discovered by looking at the way lan- 
guage is used in thûse worlds. Suppose I discovered [tû continue a thought exper- 
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iment suggested by Gazdar 1979:115} a copy of the papal encyclical Humanaê 
Vie on the utterer’s night-table = thar would na doubt have a big impact on 
my efforts fû make sense of the above statement, wich then could be attributed 
either to the utterer’s wish to identify with an adage of age-old wisdom, or to his 
ûr her total ignorance ûf the facts of life: it all depends ûn the user's world, the 
speaker's linguistic, social, cultural and general life context, An utterance such as 
the onê cited above does not make any sense unûl we place it in its human 
COnREXT. 

This context is not just ‘more of the same", a widening of the sentential per- 
spective to encompass more words and phrases. As Bilmes has perspicuously 
remarked, the context is the total social setting in which the speech event takes 
place: “the meaning of an utterance is determined in large part by how it responds 
and hûw it is responded to, by its place in an interactional sequence" (1986:1237), 
that 1š, a cûontext of ust. 

Historically, the importance of this point of view has been most forcefully 
advocated in non-traditional linguistic work, such as that by Boas, Malinowski, 
Firth and others, not to forget the anthropologically and sociologically inspired 
language studies by people like Goffman, Fishman, Halliday, Hymes [just to name 
a few]. 

But also more traditional linguists have recognized the need to incorporate the 
context into their explanations. Pragmatics specifies this context as one in which 
the users are of paramount interest, inasmuch as they reprêsent the driving force 
behind the linguistic enterprise, both in its theoretical [grammar-oriented} and its 
practical iusage-bound) aspect. 

În this user context, ûne operates with notions such ãs the *register' [is an 
utterance formal or relawed; does it connote social presnge: and so on]; the modal 
aspects of the utterance [having to do with language users" attitudes}; questions 
of rhetoric (e.g., how to get one’s point across']; and so oan. These and similar 
issues have been almast totally neglected by linguistics [as they had been, until 
rêetently, by mainstream philosophy ever since the demise ûf the Sophists]. 

Now, If we confront this world of users and usage with the universe of rules, 
so characteristic for traditional linguistics, we cannor but marvel at the chasm 
separating the two domains, Even stranger is the fact that the practitioners of 
traditonal linguistics did nat seem to worry too much about a situation which 
mevertheless affects not only the syntax [ã5 thê case of 'who' vs. which" has 
shown], but also the semantic rules, discussed above in connection with 
presuppositions, A further area of common linguistic neglect used to be that of 
speech acfs [to be discussed in chapter 5], and its expansion into pragmatic acts 
{chapter B). 

All these phenomena [along with many others, sometimes called ‘exrralin- 
guistic"} can be brought together under the umbrella of context, basically the lin- 
guistic version of the human condition". In the chapter that follows, we will 
examine this contextual condition with the aid of the various linguistic and prag- 
mûtic notiûiê and devices that we have at cur disposal. 
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Review and discussion 


1. In section 2.3, I criticized the idea thar language has to obey the laws of logic. 
If you agree, then what to make of the following cases? 
la} Here is an anecdote, told about the famous inventor Thomas Alva Edison: 


After Edison had tried, for the longest time, to construct a dry cell battery that 
would generate as much current as the unwieldy wet cell ones, somebody 
asked him if he wasn't discouraged by the fact that he had had no results. To 
which Edison is sald to have replied: 


*Nio resilrs? | now know of 963 things that don't work!” 


in normal language use, ‘result means: “a result that satisîes my expectations", 
and hencê, ã iêğatiwve result ı6 ‘îû result’. Logically, onê could afğue that any 
result, even û negative ûnê, is sûme result; which was what Edison pretended to 
maintain in the face of his critic. 


nuestion: 

What does Edison’ remark show about the relationship of language and logic? 
{lb} Similarly, doubts occur to Alice, when she is told by the White Queen to 

try and believe thar she, the queen, is: 


“just one hundred and one, five months and one day." 

"Î ca'n't believe tfhafl" said Alice. 

*Ûa'n't you?" the Queen said in a pitying tone. “Try again... 

Alice laughed. “There's no use trying," she said: “one ca"n't believe impas- 
sible things." 

"Î daresay you haven't had mueh practice," said the Queen. “When I was 
your age, Î always did ir for half-an-hour a day. Why, sometimes Ive believed 
as many as six impossible things before breakfast." {Lewis Carroll, Through 
ihe Looking-Glass, in: More Annotated Alice, Martin Gardner, ed., New York: 
Random House, 19%, p. 237) 


Thée question raised herê by the White Queen is one of the oldest problems 
in philosophy, and one for which there iš no true linguistic solution. Doing 
an impossible thiig iš, ûn sîrict logical terns, impûšsible, As the late Thomas 
Ballmer once ironically remarked (pers. camm.]: “Impossible worlds? No way!" 
What he meant was thar there is no way that we could rule out something 
ãš imıpossible, anid at the same time believe it, ûr do it (ã proposition that 
goes under the name of 'Moore's Paradox’). ln the Scholastic debates of the sis- 
teenth century, the question of whether God knows things that could have 
happened, but were never realized bêcause something else happened that made 
them impossible, attracted great attention among philosophers, the Dominicans 
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maintaining thar God, since he knows everything, also must know this kind of 
‘nom-happening” or ‘uturable’'; whereas the Jesuits affrmed that God, being the 
ultimate in rational thought, wouldn't waste his time thinkîng about nan-things 
{or non-sense], 


Question: 
How coald the White Queen assert that she had belıeved “, „ . six Impossible 
things before breakfast", and how would you counter such a postulate? 

le} Finally, what to say about the following, uttered by a mother cooking 
spaghetîî for her family, who are impatiently waiting for their dinner: 


They are done whether they are or nor? (Rundquisr 1992:443] 


‘lngically’ speaking, this makes no sense: spaghetti are done when they are done, 
and not done when they are not. In this sense, the utterance carries no ‘infor- 
mation’: it is anı ‘empty utterance", semantically speaking. So what is the point 
of the mother saying this? What sense does it make, and haw is this possible? 


2. Um Cktaober 4, 1992, an El Al cargo plane lost control and plummeted Into 
an apartment complex in the southwestern part of the city of Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. More than 75 apartments were razed, and an unknown number ol 
people killed; the official estimates ran as high as 25Û, but were later downscaled, 
aë fewer bodies were found than expected. The day after the crash, the mayor 
of Amsterdarn, Ed van Thijn, was on Dutch radio, where he was asked how many 


people he estimated had been killed in the accident. The mayor replied: 
“e expect 25Û persons to be killed™. 


Naw, If you werê ã teachet of English, yûur frst reactiûn would be that the 
mayof, not being ã native speaker of English, in reality meant to say that he 
expected 250 people to have perished in the crash — an estimate which later on, 
andl fortunately, rurnêd out tû have been too high. However, suppose the mayor 
had been one of these stubborn Dutchmen who always think they are right, he 
might have countered with the following reasoning: 


“Since "to be killed", practically as well as logically, meahs thê same as to be 
dead’, when I say the sentence °] expect 250 persons to be killed", what Tm 
saying is logically equivalent to TI expect 25Û persons to be dead", and there- 
fore there š absolutely no reason to correct me," 


Question: 

Would you agree with Mayor van Thijn}? Î not, how would you argue against 
such a view, using syntactic, semantic or pragmatic arguments [orf maybe all thfee 
kinds}? 
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3. In many philosophical schools, the basic logical unit is the ‘proposition’ {also 
called ‘judgement’, in deference to Aristotle and the School]. The classic example 
is ‘Socrates is mortal", a type of proposition that conjoins a subject and a predi- 
cate by means öf a copula (is in English]. While the logicians may insist that rio 
proposition is complete without this copula, natural languages take a different 
view. Compare the following original $panish email conversation, in which the 
sender asks the receiver ‘How are you?', and immediately continues, without 
waiting for the other's reply, wirh ‘Tm OK": 


[Alma to Robîin:] ;Hola Robid que tal? Yo bien, aunque con el sindrome 
de la computadora. 

(“Hi Robin, how are you? Tm OK, except for my computer syndrome.”) 
[Alma Balê ta Robin Cheesman, 3 May, 1991; pers. comm.) 


n closer examination, neither of the Spanish expressions ğjgue fal? and yo 
bien strictly corresponds to its translation, containing some orm of the copula 
‘ta be’, Some would, of course, argue that whar Alma is saying is logically the 
same as Yo #stûy bien, or even that she should really have uttered that phrase 
(literally: T am well"; fron the Spanish verb ‘to be": estar]; however, that is not 
what she does, Similarly, in the second half of Alma's ‘reply" to Robin's unut- 
tered answer, we have to intrapolate a form of “to be" ın the literal translatiûnî 
‘even though [Î am] with the syndrame of the computer". Again, although this 
may be a logical necessity, the language with sovereignty disdains such user- 
iinfriendly pretensions. 


uesfions: 

How does this phenomenon relate to the 'duck-penguin" case in section 2.4? 
Does it strengthen or weaken the demand for a ‘logical structuring of language", 
as it was advocated by philosophers like Russell and Carmap? 

How would a pragmaticist argue about such apparent ‘anomalies" [of which the 
world of languages is fall, by the way]? 


4, Emphemism 

The emphasis on logic, syntax and trurh-functional conditions which is charac- 
teristic of much of modern linguistic thinking hampers our understanding of the 
use of human language when it is pêrctived as non-permitted, being either “logo 
ical”, ‘incorrect’ or even content-less ar "false", Yet, many of the ways in which 
people use their language rest precisely on such ‘illicir' operations; one of them 
is called ‘euphemism’, an act of language by which 1 assert something else than 
[sometimes even the opposite of} what I really want tû say. According to classl- 
cal rhetoric, ‘euphêemistic" language allows us to talk about negative-laden sub- 
jects in terms that deliberately try to pre-empt any negative reaction on the part 
of our Interlocutors. This is why euphemism i8 rampant in areas that are [in large 
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parts of Western society) subject to cultural taboos, such as sex, death, sickness, 
money, religion, politics, bodily functions etc. 


Question: 
Lan you give ong example of a euphemism in each of the areas referred to above? 


Next, consider the following: 

In the movie The Panama Deception, the excerpt below of a National Public 
Television transmission was shown after a screening of actual mûvie and video 
clips of the US military going intû a poor section of Panama City and methadi- 
cally destroying street afrer street by throwing hand grenades and incendiary 
bombs intro each house, as they went along. In the excerpt, US Army Speaker 
Peter Williams was interviewed about the role of the US military in the invasion 
of Panama, and saîd the following (“a thing like that" refers to previous accusa- 
tions by journalists of willful killing of civilians and destruction of their prop" 
erty by the American invasion forces}: 


Na, the military folks wouldn’"t do a thing like that . . . Î cannot recall haviğ 
seen any evidence of military folks being engaged in operations like burning 
down houses, (The Panama Deception, Barbara Trent, dir, David Kasper ed., 
Empowerment Project, 1992) 


Questions: 
Identify të euphemisms im thê bûwe Passağê. 


What does the expression “military folks" suggest to you? (Hint: during Hurri- 
cane Georges in September of 19938, a speaker on KUT [the University of Texas 
Broadcasting System} admonished the listeners to solidarity with “rhe coastal 
folks" in Florida and Louisiana). 


As we will see later, there is a fourtold condition on haman communication, 
expressed in the short formula ‘want, cai, dû, must: “Given that Û idi to como 
municate, what Î do communicate depends on what I car communicate, given 
my circumstances, and on what Î must communicate, given mıy partnêrîs expeêc- 
tations”; section 4.2.1). Using this formula, show how the condition operates in 
speaker Williams communicative efforts. In particular, ask yourself the follow- 
ıiğ qiitêtlonš: 


Does Williams communicate successfully? 
If not, why not? 


Then, turning the tables, ask yourself how the movie-makers ust the formula 
given above. (Hint: consider how they exploît the contrast between the speaker's 
words and the actual footage of the invasion.) 
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If ‘credibility’ is the name of the game in the {especially visual] miedia, how would 
you say Williams comes through as a credible communicator, a8 campared to the 
movie-makers? (Hint: one could define ‘credibility as "being able, actively ûr pas- 
sively, to make people believe not only what you rusf commuticateê, but waft 
you can communicate". ] 
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PART I1I 
Mıcropragmatics 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Context, Implicature 
and Reference 


3.1 Context 


From what has been said in the previous chapter, it has become clear that prag- 
matics is definitely more than just a linguistic waste-basker, an extension of 
linguistics on its own terms. Rather, linguistics will have to be extended on 
‘extralinguistic" terms by breaking away from the strict, local paradigm of 
grammar; this is where the notion of context comes in. The present chapter will 
elaborate on this. 


3.1.1 The dynamic context 


İn section 1.3.2.1, Î noted the importance of the context in figuring out ambi- 
guities in spoken or written language. Context i3 a dynamic, not a static concept: 
it is to be understood as the continually changing surroundings, in the widest 
sense, that enable the participants in the communication procêss to interact, anid 
in which the linguistic expressions of their interaction become intelligible. 

I also mentioned the diffefence between a ‘grammatical" and a ‘user-oriented" 
view of language: on the former view, the linguistic elemerits are described in işo- 
lation, ãš syntactic structurês ûr parts of a grammatical paradigm, such as case, 
tense etc., whereas on the latter, one asks how these linguistic elements are used 
in the context of interaction, 

A view of pragmatics that limits the context to what ê grammatically 
expressed, to the exclusion ûf any wider, “extralinguistic" contexts, has, of course, 
a big advantage: it eliminates a nımber of potentially irrelevant factors from the 
scope of our Investigation. For instance [to take a well-known example from 
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Chomsky 13357], the pfesence of food in the mouth while speaking may be part 
of some cûntext, yet İt is not a linguistic facto and maybe not even a pragmatic 
Onê. 

Consider also the ways in which we refer to persons or things: using proper 
names, pronouns, articles and so on. A person named “john” is referred to as 
‘Jahn only in his own, known context; a person named “the policeman" is an 
officer we know [or are supposed to know]. Saying ‘John is the policeman" makes 
sense only in a context where there is a person John whom Î know by name arid 
who happens to be the policeman [or is assigned that rolê in a play). 

Being usêr-öorientêd, contexts can be expected to differ from user tû user, fram 
user group tû user group, and hence also from language to language. Take the 
case of household appliances, where the same instructions appear side by side in 
different languages, depending on the user groups one wants toa target. The dif- 
ferences are often remarkable, both in the choice of wording and in the length 
of the message. Consider the following text in English and Spanish, found on a 
towel dispenser in ã restaurant in Cadillac, Michigan: 


9" DEJAR QUE 
MAXIMUM CUELGE UN 
LOOP MAXIMO DE 

9 PULGADAS 


(The Spanish text translates literally as: Allow [it, viz. the towel] to hang a 
maximum of 9 inches’). 

Our first reaction, upon noticing this different way of expressing the same 
thing, could be that Spanish is more verbose, or more elegant, than English. 
Alternatively, ane could assume that Spanish-speaking people know little about 
modern restaurant gadgetry, and therefore have to be instructed more explicitly. 
This explanation, even though it smacks of racial or ethic supeêfiofity, hever- 
theless contains a grain of truth, and leads us on to the different contexts that 
surround this message and determine its encoding: a North American context, 
using English, ¥s. other environments, where mainly Spanish is spoken. 

Wirthour necessarily subscribing to racial prejudice, one may safely assume 
that mûöre Spanish speakers than speakers of English will be unfamiliar with 
such gadgets as towel dispensers in restaurants. Among the personnel who 
maintain washroom facilities, there may likewise be a number of people who 
have nat been exposed to the blessings of American civilization long enough to 
appreciate towel dispensers, seat protectors and other salubrions devices found 
in American toilets. For such people, explicir instructions for installing and 
maintaining a towel dispenser may be necessary and helpful. Even for English- 
speaking users, this type of instruction ûn packages of wrappings for tools can 
be notoriously hard to follow; for one who is not familiar with the hardware, 
the laconic language of the English instruetions (“ninê ineh maximum loop") 
may create ã problem. Only when we see the gadget, read the explicit instruc- 
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tions and place the words in their proper context dogs the text begin to make 
sENŞE, 

Context îs more than just reference. Context is action. Context is about under- 
standing what things are for; it is also what gives our uttetancês their tfuê prağ- 
matic meaning and allows them to be counted as true pragmatic acts, as we will 
see later (chapter &#]. As a case in point, consider the following utterance: 


Irs a long time since we visited your mother. 


This sentence, when uttered at the coffee table after dinner in a married couple's 
living room, las a totally different pragmatic meaning than the same sentence, 
uttered by a husband to his wife while they are standing in front of the hip- 
popotamus enclosure ãt the local zoo," It is this latter context which allows an 
innocent remark (a seemingly neutral speech act of asserting) to be transmogri- 
fed into a pragmatic act of ‘mother-in-law bashing’. 

Context is vitally important nor only in assigning the proper values to reler- 
ence and implicature (about which more in the following sections], but also in 
dealing wirh ather pragmatic issues, both those to be discussed later [such as the 
pragmatic act) and thûse mentioned in the previous chapter [such as presuppû- 
sition]. Other context-related fearures were also briefly touched upon there, 
among them the phenomenon of ‘register’. 

By register, one understands the linguistic resources that speakers have at their 
disposal to mark their attitude towards their interlocutors. Thus, we have the 
formal vs. the informal register, often expressed by different forms of address, 
as in the so-called ‘“TIY system" (Brown and Gilman 1961} of languages like 
French, where the familiar fu alternates with the formal wous. Other languages 
may use different verbs: for the informal ‘to be", Japanese has «da, which alter- 
nates with the more formal «dedi, and the highly formal gozaimgêu. Such altêr- 
nations may contrast in pretty similar, yet subtly different contexts; thus, the 
êngiînters operating the city loop in Tokyo, the formerly state-owned Yamanote 
Line, routinely announced the upcoming station using -desu [pronounced [das], 
with samething like the Midwestern American sound in “West']}, whereas their 
colleagues on the private railways were under orders to use only the highly polite 
gozaimagu, 

Another example occurred on German television's Program 2 (ZDF) an March 
2ê of 1992, The famous East German poet and singer Wolf Biermann, whose 
escape to the West and subsequent ‘denaturalization" [hê was deprived of his 
East German citizenship as a punitive measure) created quite a stir in the mid- 
eighties, was on a panel with his former friend and impresario Sasha Andersen, 
who still lived in the East, even after the Berlin Wall had come down. 

In the course of the canversation, the discussion touched upon such delicate 
matters as Andersen's relationship with the Stasi, the German secret police. Bier- 
mann maintained that he had information showing that his friend had been an 
informer for the police, which Andersen denied. The latter also reminded Bier- 
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manin ûf how heê (Biermann) only had been ablê tö work in the East thanks to 
Sasha Andersen's intercession and support, among other things, a8 a publisher 
and printer of Biermann's songs. 

În ã pragmatic perspective, the most interesting featare of this conversation 
was that at a given point, the two friends started addressing each other by the 
formal Sie for ‘you, whereas they before had used the familiar di (as they 
probably had been doing all their lives}. This sudden and toral change of regis- 
ter was due to the fact that the context had changed: from a rêlaxed onê, in 
whıch the two friends indulged in camaraderie and good-natured banter, to a 
matter of (literally) life and death. Much to the discomfort of whoever happened 
to watch the scene, accusations and inıwvectives were hurled across the rable; ane 
could literally observe haw beyond a certain, “critical” point the familiar form du 
no longer could be tolerated, in the same way a8 water canmot exist a8 a liquid 
above a certain, critical temperature. This critical point, however, was only 
implied in the context, never exactly specifhed; still, both interlocutors sponta- 
neously obeyed irs unwrıten law. In the changed context, certain forms of speak- 
ing were simply ‘canceled and the nicer" speech acts were made pragmatically 
impossible. 

Ir is characteristic of a pragmatic view of contextual problems to acknowl- 
edge, and to want to explain, this tension berween the intêractants" spontaneous 
and allowed ways of expressing themselves. Pragmatics does this by appealing 
to the use of language (among other things, in speech acting and in choice of reg- 
ister) as not only prescribed grammatically, '‘grammaticalized’, but mainly afford- 
able pragmatically, ‘pragmaticallaed", s0 ta speak. The next section will give some 
particulars. 


11.2 Context and convention 


No matter how natural our language facilities or how convention-bound their 
sê, a4 lanğuağê USErS, we always operate ih contexts. Therefore, thê context 
looms large, and has to be taken into account whenever we formulate our 
thoughts about language. 

There is a built-in contradiction between the conventionalized and more or 
less rigid forms that the language puts at our dispûsal, and the spontaneous, indi- 
vidual expression of our thoughts that we all strive to realize. This 15 true not 
only of the more technical rules of the grammar {especially those governing the 
inflection of words and the structure of sentences), but also of what is usually 
discussed under the general heading of ‘meaning represented in propositions". As 
the Danish linguist Johan Nicolai Madyvig expressed it one and a half centuries 
ago, “Humans want to speak, not just name isolated representations, Language 
begins with the sentence" [1843:31]. In other words, humans are made for 
‘speaking?’ (that is, communicating in spoken sentences or utterances}, rather than 
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for carrying on abstract discourses about the meaning of things, in “isolated 
representations”. 

Meaning can be natural, as expressed in the old Scholastic saying Urina est 
sigmum sanifalts (Urine is a sign ol health}; that is, from a person's urine it is 
possible to conclude about the person's health; and this canclasion is immediate, 
natural and, Im most cases, non-controversial. 

In contrast tû such a mafural siği, language tê conventional: that is, thêrê 
no immediate, natural connection between a word and what it expresses,” If we 
had to fely exclusively on ‘natural signs", our communication would be rendered 
extremely restricted and diffcult, if not impossible and indeed paradoxical, a 
weê will see. 

The general paradox of language is that it is natural only inasmuch the desire 
to communicate, and thê need to express themselves, are natural for all harmais. 
But we cannot ‘read off this ‘speaker meaning" of an utterance in the same way, 
amd as directly, as a physician is able to interpret the ‘natoral meaning’ of the 
color and other significant properties of a person's urine. 

In contrast, linguistic meaning [also called ‘sentence meaning”) is purely çon- 
ventional [or non-natural’), inasmuch as it operates only within the rules of the 
grammar and the context of a given society. Acquiring the linguistie and social 
communicative conwventions is a task thar language users acquire gradually, and 
many of them only imperfectly. The specie paradox of pragmatics is, then, that 
language users must employ socially conventional, linguistic means to express 
their individual intentions. The invisible workings of their minds cannot be imme- 
diately expressed, in a natural way, but must be coded in non-natural, conven- 
tional and contextual, carriers. 

The paradox af conventionality vs. spontaneity is undone by the fact that the 
mediating carriers {the “media", one might say, in the proper sense of the word) 
are conventionalized through human use. In fact, we get so used to the medium 
of language that it becomes our second nature. Speech becomes so natural to us 
that in order to charactêriîê our language in contrast tû "artificial" [logical or 
cûrmıputer) language, we use the adjêctive “natural” - despite the fact that, strictly 
speaking, all languages havê been developed among users and for users, as social 
artifacts, There strictly arê nû such things ãš "natural" languages. 

This leads ıs tû an important conclusion as regards pragmatics. Sineeê language 
is developed in a social context, its use is governed by society rather than by the 
individual speakers. Language users do not decide, on the spur of the moment, 
which medium tû choose in order to get their ideas oar feelings across; they use 
the artificial signs that natural language provides them with, given the affordances 
of their actual, historical context. The context determines both what one can say 
and what one cannot say: only the pragmatics of the situation can give meaning 
to ûnê'$ words. 

Thuis, onê and rhe same utterance can obtain completely different, even dia- 
metrically oappased effects, depending on convention and context. Well-known 
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phenomena such ã8 irony, sarcasm, metaphor, hyperbole and so aû show us the 
richness and diversity of the life behind the linguistic scene, as compared to what 
transpires on stage through the official rales and costumes. Far instance, if Î say 
"Great!" to the airline agent who just has told me that = due to double booking 
-Îcannût get a seat on my plane, and will have to spend the night in the airport, 
Î am using this ‘sentence meaning" in a quite novel way to express my “speaker 
mêaiingî what Tm redlly saying 1ë söomêthıng like “This iš the worst thing that 
could happen to me right now." 

However, this is not tantamount to a linguistic variant of ‘anything goes", Even 
if linguistic forms, by themselves, do not limit, or exhaust, the uses û speaker 
may make of them, they are sill among the most important elements of human 
communication, and have to be respected as such. But how do we go about 
rêetûgmizing what Levinson has called the “full communicative intenrion" of a 
speaker [1983:18]? Levinson answers his own question as follows: “By raking 
into account, nût only the meaning of [an utterance] U, burt also the precise mech- 
anisms [such as irony ete. ] which may cause a divergence between the meaning 
of U and what is communicated by the utterance of U im a particular comtexî" 
(1983:18; my emphasis). 

The following conversation offers some striking examples of the contexts 
importance in understanding utterances: 


lA arı B are on the telephone, talking over arrangements for the next couple 
of daye). 

A: 5û can yo please camê over hêre ağaîn right now, 

B: Well, Î have to go to Edinburgh today sir 

A: Hmm. How about this Thursday? (Levinson 198348-91) 


Îr does not take us long to realize how many presuppositions, implicatures, ref- 
erences and other factual and contextual conditions have to be drawn upon in 
this exchange in order fof it to make sense. All of this cannot be accounted for 
by semantics or syntax, let alone by reference to "bare facts". For instance, the 
time of the conversation [today] is understood as being different from “this 
Thursday’ [time reference: see section 3.3.2], but nor only that: ‘this Thursday" 
only makes sense if uttered on a day berween ‘last Thursday” and the Tuesday 
preceding ‘this Thursday" — otherwise the speaker would probably have said 
‘tomorrow" or ‘the day after tomorrow” [canversational implicature: see the next 
section). Further, the place from which A is speaking is obviously not Edinburgh, 
but neither is it a place that is too far removed from either Edinburgh or 
the speaker's location (presupposition: see section 2.5]. In addition, A [being 
addressed as sir’) seems to be in a position that allows him to give orders to B 
[presupposition and implicaturê]. And so on. All these facts arê dealt with not 
as ‘bare facts’, on their face value, bur as elements forming pûrt of a context that 
they pragmatically determine and presuppose, and which ‘reflect our abiliry to 
compute out of utterances in sequence the contextual assumptions they imply: 
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.. «Thue spatial, temporal and social relationships between participants, and 
their requisite beliefs and intentions in undertaking certain verbal exchanges" 
(Levinson 1983:49), 

Pragmatically speaking, the decisive importance ûof context iš that it allows ü 
to use our linguistic resources to the utmost, without having to spell out all the 
tedious details every ime we use a particular construction. However, the abser- 
vation that language operates in force of contextually implied conditions and 
assumptions is by no means restricted to the above case. In the following sections, 
we will look into cases where the very existence of such implicit relationships has 
given rise to an important, independently motivated concept in philosophy and 
linguistics: thar of implication, and its pragmatic variant, implicalure. 


3.2 Implicature 
3.2.1 What is an implicature? 


The word “implicature" is derived from the verb “to Imply’, as I its cognate 
‘implication’. Originally, ‘to imply means ‘to fold something into something 
else" [from the Latin verb plicare "to fold"}; hence, that which is implied is “folded 
in”, and has to be ‘unfoldêd" in order to be understood ™ A conversational 
implicature is, therefore, something which is implied in conversation, that is, 
something which is left implicit ın actual language use. The reason that prag- 
matics i3 interested in this phenomenon is that we seem to be dealing bere with 
a regularity that cannot be captured in a simple syntactic or semantic ‘rule", but 
has to be accounted for in other ways. As Bilmes has expressed it, “In everyday 
talk, weê often convey propositions that arê not êxplicit in ûuf uftêefanêés biî 
are merely implied by them. Sometimes we are able to draw such inferences only 
by referring what has been explicitly sald to some conversational principle, In 
certain of these cases, we are dealing with ‘conversational implicature"" [(Bilmes 
186:27}. 

To abtain a satisfactory account of implicature, we appeal not just tû 
same general ‘conversational principles", but to specific, pragmatic ones. The 
following is a frst apprûach; ûn pfagmatic pfinciples, ste further the next 
chapter. 


3.A.ã Implications and implicatures 
The term “Îimplicatiûn', as distinguished fram ‘implicature", defines a logical rela- 
tmonship berween rwo propositions, Let these propositions be symbolized as j 


and q; then the logical inıplication is the relation ‘if û, then gq, of: 


Pp +g. 
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lf-then relationships are well known also imn dally life, and can beê expressed 
in everyday language. Suppose I have a hedge that needs cutting, and a son who 
might do the job, given the nêcessary inducements. Let the ‘proposition’: 


you cut my hedge 
be symbolized by j, ande 


I'll fake you out to dinner 
by gq. Ther the logical expression pf =3 gq will stand for: 
If you cut my hedge, TI takê yûu out to dinner. 


Suppose I say this ro my son, he will have a rightful grudge agalnsr me if he 
cuts the hedge, yet I refuse to make good an what he considers to be a promise. 
And his grudge is nor only rightful; it is also logical: pf =4 gq, or: p implies q, as 
one could also say, $o far, so good, 

But what if my sûn does nût êut the hedge? Then, it will be OK for me not 
to take him out for dinner, and he will have no claim on me. However, logically 
speaking, Î gould still tale him oüût to his favorite hamburger joint: from the non- 
truth of the first proposition (f, Î cannot conclude to the non-truth of the second 
lal. Lagically, non-p does not imply non-g.”™ 

As we see from the above example, a logical implication does not have 
tû cûrrespond to what in everyday life we understand by ‘implies. In the 
above case, we would say that my son's not cutting the hedge ‘implied’ his nat 
germing a dinner, just like his cutting “mplied” his being taken wut. However, 
lagic and everyday life do not always look at things the same way. This is why 
we need another term: in addition to the logical implications, we will 
speak of conversational implicaturês. They will be discussed in the next 
ECON: 


3.2.3 Conversational implicatiüirê 
In a first approximation [a more precise definiton will be given below}, one could 
say that ‘conversational implicature" concerns the way we understand an utter- 
ance in conversation in accordance with what we expect to hear. Thus, if we ask 
a question, a response which ûn the face of it doesn't make sense" can very well 
bê anı adequate angwer For instance, if a person asks mie: 


What Mme ts it? 


it makes perfectly good sense for me to answer: 
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The bus just went by, 


in û particular cûantext of cûnversation. This context should include the fact that 
there is only onê bus a day, that it passes by our house at 7:45 a.m. each morning, 
and furthermore, that my interlocutor is aware of this and takes my answer in 
the spirit in which it was given, viz., as a hopefully relevant answer. Notice alû 
that if we limit pragmatic explanation to the strictly grammatical (cf. Levinson 
1983:98], we would have to exclude such relêvanit answers, since thêrê arê no 
grammatical items in this interchange that carry the required infarmation about 
the users and their contexts. 

To know what people mean, fou have to interpret what they say. But inter- 
pretation Is a tricky affair; misunderstandings are always possible, and sometimes 
seem to be the rule rather than the exception. As Leech remarks, “[i]nterpret- 
ing an utterance is ultimately a matter of guesswork, or (to use a more digmihed 
term] hypothesis formation” (1983:30-1}. We can show this, using Leech's own 
example. 

Suppose one of my aunts has a birthday, but [ don't remember the exact date. 
Tcan ask another member of the family, e.g., by saying: 


When" Aunt Rose birthday? 
and the persan Fm asking may answer: 
Irs sometime in April. 


‘Sametime in April" means, strictly speaking, that it could be any day iî April, 
berween, and including, the Ist and the 3th. However ın real life, such an 
answer means a whole lot more: on hearing that ît's ‘sometime in April', we 
understand that it probably is not on the first or the last day, or even on one of 
thê first ûf last days of the month. People born on April 1 usually are remermn- 
bered for thar particular lack of luck, and in general, when it comes to remem- 
bering birthdays, we seem to bê able to do better than just an unspecified 
‘sametime" in a month; we would say, for Instance, “sûmetimê in early April", ‘in 
the middle of April" or “at the end of April’. 

All these possibilities logically imply ‘sometime in April’. Bur {although 
logically, it's OK to say ‘sometime in April’, even though the actual birthday is 
on the Ist, around the middle, or perhaps on the 3Ûth of the month], if our 
convêrsatiûrtal partner knows the date, and does mof offer this information, 
the answer “sometime in April will strike us as somewhat bizarre. We may 
even suspect the speaker of bad faith or of withholding essential information: 
if he or she knew the exact date, why did he or she choose such a vague 
expression? 

Supposing that our partner is not liable to allegations of ill will, conversational 
[a8 opposed to logical) implication tells us that the only thing the speaker remem- 
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bered in answering our question about auntie"s birthday was thê month in which 
it occurred. But how does this conversational implication, or ‘implicature’", come 
about? 

We have already seen that strict semantic of logical criteria will not help; 
neither will just guessing, unless qualified in relation to the particular circum- 
stances of the question, the persons mvaolyed in the situation, their background 
and s0 on. The more we know about this context, the more qualified our guess: 
work is going to be. The reason that people narmally do qualify ûs guêssers has 
a lot to do with the fact that their interlocutors are "guessable", and that their 
comîmûn context, including their language, predisposes them for certain giittsts, 
But there is more, 

As Thomas puts it, “in conversational interaction, people work on the assump- 
tiom that a certain sef of rules is in operation, unless they receive indications to 
the contrary” (1996:62). Normally, what we expect when asking a question is 
that people cooperate by giving us an answer; and whatever comes our way, fol- 
lowing a question, will normally be taken for an answer. Such cooperative mech- 
anisms have very little to do with logic and semantics, but are grounded in the 
pragmatics of conversation, in particular the Cooperative Principle’; this will be 
discüşaed in more detail in section 4.1.2. For now, ler's focus on anather prop- 
erty that separates conversational from logical implication: the fact that the 
former can be undone {or canceled"), The following example is adapted from 
Leech (1983:85). 

IF Î want to express the fact that one of my children hag had her hand in the 
faisii box, by utterinE: 


Alexandra aîe some of the raisins, 


then my allegation bas a well-defined conversational scope: Alexandra ate some, 
bur nar all of the raisins. Now, if im the course of the [presumably somewhat 
heated} interchange that follows, I inadvertently were tû say to my daughter 
something like: 


But why did you bave to eat all those raisins? 


she will rightfully aceuse mie of conniving or manipulating, and she may point 
out that logically and conversatîonally, "some" and "all are not the same. 

While it is true that, on a strictly logical interpretation, "some" does not 
always have to exclude ‘all (there 1s a sense in which ‘all’ can be said to be a 
very special case of ‘some }],# this does not help us to interpret the “raisin 
caşe" in accordance with the intention of the speaker and the understanding of 
the hearer: that some, but nat all ûf the raisins were eaten [presumably by Alex). 
The solution to this dilemma 18, again, that there is a conversational implicatûreê 
at work here, telling us that if a speaker says ‘some’, she or he does not mean 
‘all', because in that case, she or he would have sald sû. Saying some" conver 
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sationally implies that I do not mean ‘all', because if I did mean ‘all, Î would 
have said ‘all, 

This view squares well with the observation that conversational implicatureês, 
once established and accepted, have nothing of the "eternal", durable quality of 
logical implications. Conversational implicatures can always be "untied", can- 
celed, mn the course of further conversation: being “implicated” by a particular 
canvesatianal context, another conversational context can "ex-plicate" them 
again. 

In the case at hand, Î can abrogate the ımplicarure by adding more context, 
as when, having urrered: 


Alex ate some of the raisins, 
I add, as an afrerthought: 
~ im fFaçî she ate all of them. 


Here, the added context undoes, cancels", the first utterances implicature: ‘some’ 
turns out to be all", after all. 

The context is the “universe” of everyday language use, the sum total of what 
peûple dû with each other in conversation. Hence, in a case like the above, it is 
the current conversational context and its conversational implicatures that decide 
whether the contradiction between the quantifiers “all" and ‘some’ is a logical or 
a pragmatic one. Consequently, for my reaction to be adequate, I will have to 
adapt it tû thê partêular context of utterance. What is contextually formed as a 
logical implicature will not tolerate a pragmatic answer, and conversely, a prag- 
matic implicature will make no sense in a purely logical or formal-grammatical 
environment. The ultimate reasûon for this, az we will see later, is that in the final 
analysis, both logical and cûnwersational implicatures, in order to play a role in 
human interaction as pragmatic acts, must conform to their pragmatic contexts 
of uۍê.‎ 

Nor all implicatures, however, are either logical or conversational; there 
is another, so-called ‘conventional’, kind, which will be the topic of the next 
SCHON. 


3.2.4 Conventional Iimplicatufê 


The use of conversational implicatures to plug the holes left by our not-too- 
careful use of truth conditions and logical terms may for some logicians and 
philosophers invoke the proverbial pragmatic waste-basket. Fortunately for 
therm, there are other implicatures around that are not subject ta the fickle finger 
of conversational fate, and do not depend on a particular context of language 
use: the "conventional" implicaturês. 
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Certain expressions in language implicate by themselves, or ‘conventionally", 
a certain state of the world, regardless of their use. Such implications cannot be 
attributed to our use of language in conversation, on the contrary: they become 
mamifest through (sometimes despite} such üse. For instance, the word ‘last 
always denotes (by conventional implicarure) “the ultimate item in a sequence", 
as in ‘the last page of a book or manuscript’; in contrast, In conversation it might 
imply: ‘that which came before the time of speaking", a when a speaker refers 
to ‘last winter", 

Consider also the case of ‘speaking with an accent" — be it a provincial ûr rural 
twang or burr, or a more exotic, foreign intonation. An accent is like the “natural 
sign” of the Scholastic philosophers: if my urine is a ‘sign of health’, it is because 
ir shows something about my health, whether I want it to or not (as we have 
seen in section 3.1.2}. Similarly, my dialect tells people where I am from, inde- 
pendently of my will. 

However, accents may also indicate social inferiority [which is true, in general, 
of ‘oppressed language forms and languages: see section 11.3.2; ef. also Mey 
19835:25-6]. This inferiority’ has nothing to do with the language as such; one 
generation's dialect may become the speech of thê rulinğ lasses in the next, ã3 
history has demonstrated ower and aver again. Rather, the problem {as with all 
deviant language) is in what dialects imply: namely, that speakers with an accent 
do not belong in the socially ‘received" world of language üse.™ Speaking a non- 
standard variety of the language usually connotes a socially lower standing, a 
lack of culture and education, and in general a lot of negative features. Such 
implicatures are standardized by convention, and cannot be changed even if we 
inyake another cantext; hence they are called ‘conventional’. 

One may wonder whether conventional implicatures havê anything to do 
with pragmatics; sime authors seem tû be of the opinion that they do not, since 
they arê, so to speak, 'automatic" and therefore non-cancelable: once a Galilean, 
always a Galilean [pacê Professor Higgins's Eliza, the exception confirming the 
rule}. Cf. ‘Conventional implicarures are non-truth-conditional inferences that are 
mot derived from superordinate pragmatic principles like the [Gricean] maxims, 
but are simply attached by convention to particular lexical items" (Levinson 
1983:127). This ‘attachment may take the form of unavoidable, almost logical 
conclusions, such as when Leech remarks that on hearing a sentence like: 


Sally is the seûretary, 
we automatically conclude that: 
Sally is a secretary (1983:90). 
On this view, a conventional implicature is automalic and non-cancelablê. 


Such a view is open to criticism, however, First of all, onê should resist thê temp- 
tation to believe thar anything in pragmatics can be explained by laws’. No 
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matter how conventional the implicafure, the very conventions whieh govern its 
use are historically developed, culture-specife and class-related: conventional 
iplicatures may clash with conventional uses. 

As an example, takê the well-knûwn case of the “polite” va. Tmpolire" forms 
of address, as they are realized in French in the form of the contrasting paif vous 
and tu, Using an example originally due to Edward Keenan (1971:52; Levinson 
1983:1177}, if I utter: 


Tu es Napolêoûon, 


thê conventional implicature is that the addressee is either familiar with me of 
located below me on the social scale. In contrast, saying: 


Vous êtes Napolêon 


would be appropriate in case Î was addressing the first consul himself, or anybody 
else with thar namê who commanded my respect. 

However, such conventional implicatures are well defined in their proper con- 
texts of language use only; when these contexts change, the ‘conventionality” of 
the implicatures will change as well. As a result, one may be confronted (both 
historically and locally) with a ‘gliding scale" of in principle non-cancelable, 
or conventional, imiıplicaturês and iiiplicaturês that arê cancelable or ‘ûon- 
uptakeable" [as in conversation]. For instance, two or three generations ago, 
French children would mark their respect for their parents by addressing them 
with tfhe proiûoin oti; today, such ã use is virtually nan-existent in French 
society. Or, tû take another example, it is quite all right to use the *non-polite" 
form (tu) when asking for ã drink in a Quêbec bar, whereas no one would ever 
dû šû ii Fraicê: the conventional ımplicarure of familiarity" i8 in this cae can- 
celled out by the language use of the Qutbecois pub culture. Neither is it possi- 
ble in such a context to 'exploir’ the implicature to obtain a special effect (e.g, 
of being impolite in a surrounding where politeness is required, or vice versa). ® 

Second, even straightforward conventional implicatures arê not always 
exploited in ã uniform fashion. The most frequently quoted instance of such a 
‘graded" exploitation is the English word buf, On û strictly truth canditional view 
[as we have seen in section 2.3], the value of but, when conjaining rwo phrases 
ûf ةêfıtêficêê,‎ i5 the same ã5 thar of amî {thar iS, sentenoes conjoined with butt are 
true in exactly tbe same cases as the identical sentences conjoined with aud]. 
When the conventional implicature is exploited, it normally creates a comrast: 
what follows buf is perceived as being opposed to whar precedes, whereas in the 
case of amd, no such implieatares are generated. 

However, there is no strict, universally valid rule that would impose buf rather 
than amd In any particular context; in many cases, the two are almost inter- 
changeable, as in the Bible, where Hebrew mwa “and” often functions like a ‘bur’, 
and vice versa; cf. Genesis 1421-2: “And the king of Sodom said to Abram 
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:».„ But Abram said to the king of Sodom . .."; 13:3-3: “But Abram said .. 
.", “And Abram said .. .", and š0 Or. 

While the Hebrew particle wa fualhlls both functions (“and" and ‘burt, other 
laiğliãğêê, suüêh a3 Latin, mûy conjoin phrases and sentences without any formal 
conjunction at all, as in the ‘asmdeton" or ‘conjunctionless conjunc {a well- 
known example is Caesar's Vent, ridi, wicî, ‘Î came, Î saw, Î vanquished’). In ather 
TasEs, we use pauses or (in writing] a semicolon or colon, rather than “and" or 
‘but’, leaving the choice of interpretation to our listeners or readers,” 

1 conclude, with Bilmes, that as far as implicatures go, “the rules are not 
analogous tû scientific laws. The laws of physics are never violated, ... 
[ejonversational rules are usually obeyed, and when they are broken, the 
breach is "observable", ‘moticeable’ [Sacksj" {Bilmes 1986:50; see further 
chapter 6). 


3.3 Reference and anaphora 
3.3.1 On referring 


Let's suppose Tm in a foreign country, siming in my hotel room ãt night. There 
is a knock on the door I don't open the door but ask: “Who's there?" The 
stranger answers: “Its me." Now, what do [ do? 

Basically, there are two possibilities, Either I recognize the visitor's voice, and 
then Î can decide whether ûr not to open the door. Or I don't, and then Fm in 
a quandary. What can Î do with a voice that refers to a ‘me', when Î don't know 
who thar me" is? Since a me" always refers to an ‘T', and every ‘T' is a ‘speaking 
me", the utterancê “Irs meê" i always and necessarily true, and hengê totally unin- 
formative, when it comes tû establishing a speaker's identity, In morê technical 
terms, there is no known referent for “me' exclusively by virtue of the linguistic 
expression me; the reference of a word such as ‘me" changes with the person 
ıittering it. 

The philosophical problem of ‘referring?’ has serious consequences not only far 
theoretical linguistics, but also for our use of the language; reference 18 not least 
a pragmatic problem. We use language to refer to persons anid rhings, directly of 
imdirectly. In the case of direct reference, we have names available that will lead 
ıs îı persons and things: we know who ‘John’ is, we understand the meaning of 
tax rerarn", and so on. But when reference is made indirectly, as in the case of 
thê person talking through my hotel dooûf, we need to have recoursê to other 
strategies, linguistic ã§ well ãs iön-linguiëtic, in order to establish the corrêétt 
refereriCe, 

For instance, when the ather person says “It's me", [| can retort “Me WHO?”, 
ûr “Who's talking?", ûr simply repêat my first utterance (“Who's there?"}, maybe 
in ãn irritated tonê, ûr with increased volume. Depending on the answer Î get, | 
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then decide what to do. If the other person says: “It's a friend", I probably will 
want to know more, a8 the reference of the indefinite article {“a") igs, by defni- 
tian, undetermined. If the person says: “Irs Natasha's mother”, and Natasha 
happens to be the name of one of my important contacts, Î probably will open 
the door, especially if Î have the additional information available that comes from 
recognizing Natasha’ mother by her voice. 

In extreme cases, I will need substantially more refêerencê-establishiagğ docu- 
mentation, as when the voice outside starts the conversation by pronouncing: 
“Police. Open the door!" În sueh a case, Î will at least try to have my interlocu- 
tûr show me a piece of identification, such as a plastic card or ã tag, in order for 
mê tû be quite sure of the correct reference. 

As the German psychologist-philosopher of language, Karl Bühler, expressed 
ıt more than sixty years ağû, 


Ëverybody can say J, and whoever says it, points to another object than every 
body else; one needs as many proper names as there are speakers, in order to 
map (in the same way a8 in the case of the nouns} the intersubjective ambi- 
guity of this one word into the unambiguous reference of linguistic symbols. 
{(1934:103; my translation) 


According to Bûhler land in the spirit of the times), "unambiguous reference" 
is what is demanded of language by the logicians. In the same spirit, some of the 
latter in all sincerity proposed that we should abolish words with ‘unclear refer- 
erice’ a8 'T or ‘you’, because there is no way of checking whether they correspond 
to something “out there"; their reference is always shifting." 


3.3. Reference, indexicals and delctifs 


Proper nouns (from Latin momen proprium, “a name that belongs [to somebady 
or something’) are the prime examples of linguistic expressions with “proper” 
reference: names name persons, institutions and in general, objects whose refer- 
ence is clear. It is possible to make reference to a certain person or object without 
using such a “proper expression; the classic examples include Sir Walrer Scott, 
referred to either by the expression ‘Sir Walter (Scott)", or by any of his attri- 
butes, such as ‘the author of Waverley" [Rudolf Carnap's example; 1956:39]. 
Similarly, one can refer to Napoleon a8 either “the victor of Jena" or ‘the loser af 
Waterloo’ (Edmund Husserl’s example). 

In contrast to proper nouns, ‘regular nouns" [as one mighr call them), despite 
their etymological affinity with the word for name" (nomen in Latin), have a 
certain indefiniteness in their naming: the word cow names any female repre- 
sentative of the genus bopinum, and doesn't tell ûs anything about what a par- 
ticular cow is called, what it might look like, where it might be in the pen, how 
many gallons of milk it yields per year, and so on and so forth. To refer to a par- 
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ticular cow, we need something indicating what to look for, and where: an in- 
dexical expression, in short, 

Indexical expressions are a particular kind of referential expression which, in 
addition to the semantics of their ‘natning', their sese, include a referertce to the 
particular context in which that sense js put to work. Suppose somebody utters: 


I am šı% feet tall. [Levinson 1983:58) 


The meaning of ‘six feet tall" is given by what the individual words mean, and 
any campetenit user of English will understand them, in the coatext of the utter- 
ance, a8 indicating a certain height (in this case, of the person urtering the words], 
The prablem is in the ‘I am": how do we understand that the asserted height is 
indeed that of this particular speaker? That can only be decided by looking at 
the contextual ‘coordinates” of rhe utterance; only after establishing them can we 
decıde whether ûr ûût the utterance makes sense. În order to fix thûse coordi- 
fates, we resort tû ‘indexicals", as they are called; they include pronouns [espe- 
cially personal pronouns), local and temporal adverbs, verb tenses, and so on. 
[Orher functions of Indexicals will be discussed in section 7.2.4] 

Indexical expressions are pragmatically determined, that is, they depend for 
their reference on the persons who use them. The chief linguistic means of 
expressing an indexical relationship are called deictie elements; we can think of 
auch expressions as *pointers", telling us where to look for the particular item 
that is referred to. But if we do not know who is pointing, using an indexical 
expression, our system of coordinates will be hanging in mid-air. Since all ‘index- 
img” or ‘pointing? is done by human beings, and therefore all pointing expressions 
have to be related to the uttering person, pointing in a particular place and at a 
particular tmê involvês the traditional philosophic and linguistic categories of 
person, place and rime. 

Kar! Bühler, whom Î have mentioned earlier, has gathered these notiang in the 
term ‘index field" (German Zeigfeld), centered on an “origin, Le., the point of 
intersection of the main coordinates of the ‘here-now-F system (1934:149], This 
origin is the base line of the system; it gives any speaker utterance irs propêr prag- 
matic meaning in a referential context ûf person, place and timê: who is the ‘I 
that is speaking, where does he or she speak from, and wher, at what point of 
time? 

A word of caution is appropriate here: it seems natural to assume that speaker 
and *I" are identical (the ‘T as “speaking me}. Such an ego-centered organization 
of deixis, however, i not always and necessarily the case, even though it may be, 
at least in our culture, the ‘default’ alternative, But one can imagine other pos- 
sibilities, as the case ûf the so-called ‘hanorifics’ shows." 

In many Far Eastern languages [such as classical Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
Javanese ere.), the base line for determining the honarifie use of a particular 
expression is not necessarily and always located in the speakers "origin". Speak- 
ers may downgrade themselves by using less honorific expressions about their 
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possessions, relationships, capacities etc, taking their own origin as the point 
fram which these possessions etc, are looked at and linguistically evaluated, using 
‘negative honorifics’. But when they speak about other persongf" attributes and 
possessions, the arigin shifts: now, it is placed in the intersection ol the other 
person's coordinates. For instance, in Japanese Î may refer to my daughter as 
mutsume, literally “femy] girl’; another person's daughter is called o-fjoo-sam, liter: 
ally [your] honorable Miss daughter’; similarly, we harê sêvêral sêt ûf prûfûuüins 
for person index, all measured against the varying scales of social prestige and 
[positive] ‘face'", as İt is often called [see further sections 4.2.2.3 and 10.23). 

Such a change in perspective is sometimes referred to ã8 a shift in ‘point of 
view", an important motian also in other pragmatic contexts such as narrative 
theory, where the question of whose voice" is being heard in narration is one of 
the major problem areas (this will be discussed at length in chapter 9}. Here, let 
me recount an anecdote to make my point clear: 


A melamed [Hebrew teacher], discovering that he had left his camfortable slip- 
pers back in the house, sent a student after them with a note for his wife. 
The note read: “Send me your slippers with this boy." When the student 
asked why he had wrirten “your" slippers, the melamed answered: “Told! 
[Foal!] IF Î wrote ‘my’ slippers, she would read ‘my’ slippers and would send 
her slippers. What could I do with ber slippers? So | wrote ‘your’ slippers, 
she'll read ‘your’ slippers and send me mine.™ (Rasten 1968:4; quoted Lerin- 
son 1383:68] 


This story illustrates the importance of anticipating the way other people con- 
sue the world, and of being able to adopt their paint of view, in addition to 
wir own, Normally, when there is any doübt 4š tû whose point af view is eur 
rently being taken, we will add samething to clarify the situation: for instance, 
when Î utter: ‘To the left’, I can either specify it as ‘To your left", or leave the 
point ûf view implicit in the context, as happens at army training camp, when 
the sergeant gives orders to his recruits and shouts “EEETZZZ LEFT!” = which 
ûf course is understood as to their left’, not his. Similarly, the Yiddish storys 
mêlamed would have been ım trouble had he followed ‘normal procedure"; he 
had to use the equivalent of a military drill routine in order to get what he wanted 
from his wife = a true eye-opener on ‘point of view", one might say." 

All imdexical expressions refer to certain world conditions, either subjective or 
objective in nature, Consider the case of time", If I say: I saw him last week", 
my ‘point of time", viz. ‘last week", depends on the point of timê I'm at now: that 
is, the time of my urtering "I saw him last week." Now, last week is, of course, 
the week that came befare the current week, the week that is my point of imê. 
Î cannot use ast week" for any old week that has come before some other week; 
it has to be the week that is last" from my current point ûf view, For a week that 
precedes ({anlather week(s), m general, we ue "the preceding week" or ‘the week 
before", 
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The samê happens with ‘ext’, û5 ni "iext week", I we simply want to express 
the idea of ‘fallowing', we say ‘the following week"; however, if this following 
week does indeed follow the present week from the point of view where Î am 
situated, thêèn, and only then, can [and must} Î use ‘next week’, 

Some languages codify these “points of view’ regarding time by giving them 
specific, lexicalized expressions, For instance, French has lexical pairs for days 
that follow, and precede, the current day, as well as for days that are not defined 
with respect to the curfent “point of time": while demain means ‘tomorrow’, for 
‘the day after’, the French use le lendemain, Similarly, hier Îs "yesterday" in French, 
but “the day before" is elegantly rendered by la veille (which is the same word, 
originally, as English ‘vigil 

Problems may arise when we try to conmect such ‘points of view" across the 
hemispheres. If I write to Allan, my colleague in Brisbane, Queensland, that 1 
would like to teach at his university during the summer quarter, chances are that 
he will nor know when to arrange my stay. Am Î writing from my point of view 
(my ‘summer"], or am I adopting Allan's T-origin’ for the time coordinates, in 
Bühler's terminology? And what does my friend Denise from Campinas, Brazil, 
mean, who [while on a sabbatical in Europe! is telling me a story that is sup- 
posed to have happened to her ‘last summer"? 

În such cases, the context can be made mare explicit by adding some further 
deictie coordinates, I could say, e-g., ‘the summer quarter in Australia”, tû 
eliminate all ambiguity. Alternatively, I could put myself in the others" perspec- 
tive by adopting their time line (your summer}; a similar practice was common 
for letter-writeré in ancient Rome, who deferred to their correspondents by using 
û past tense when dating their letters: Scribebam Romae [dibus Martiks, lrerally: 
Î was writing [this] in Rome, March 15, (On ‘point of view in a literary con- 
nection, see further chapter 9F and Mey 1999.| 

Similarly, speakers can use their “own" past tense for présent happenings, if 
such a happening is seen as the result of a past process, from their point of view, 
In Japan, on finding the house-key that you had been looking for frantically for 
thé past half hous y¥oü would exclaim: Ab = arimasbita!, lirerally: “Oh — [there 
it] was"; not: "There it is", aš one does in English. Likewise, when something good 
has happened, especially in cases where a bad thing had been expected, one says 
yokatta (literally: lir] was good’]}, rather than (as in English) “That's splendid.’ 
Danish has similar usages: Dêr par det (literally: ‘There it was'"}; Det var godt 
[literally “That was good", in the sense of ‘ood for you or *Good for 
him/fherfmefus"), iuch like the Japanese aritmasbita, yokatta. 


3.3.3 From deixis to anaphora 
As the cases discussed ar the end of the previous section illustratê, we need to 


refer to the context, not only in order to establish the proper reference for detetie 
terms such as next" or last’, but also in the case of other deictic expressions 
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whıûšê referents caninat be identifed outside of their proper {spoken or written) 
context. When I use the pronoun HOS, 48 in: 


Î êêd ã box this big, 


I make reference to a certain desired size of box; in the spoken context, Î will 
mıûrêûvêr mıûvêè miy hands aid arms to indicate exactly how big the box should 
be, which normally presupposes that my partner can see me [but see section 
72.3.1[. 

But what about: 


I mer this girl the other day; 


doa I really wish to “index” this particular person, or am I using ‘this' simply ta 
refer to a certain yşoûng female who needs no further introduction? In this par- 
ticular case, her identity might of little interest; alternatively, it could be already 
sufficiently established in other ways = the case of so-called ‘reminder dêixis" 
(Gundel er al. 1993:3023}. CE the well-known refrain ‘Gimme thaf old time reli 
gion", or the following extract from a ‘shadow’ traffic report: “the Tri-State very 
slow, there is fhat overtarned car at Touhy” (radio station WEEZ, Chicago, 
November 13, 1992). 

The demonstrative pronouns of Latin show similar indexical traits, Not 
only do they serwe to indicate the dimensions and distances of speaker space 
but in additîon, they may indicate speaker evaluatiana. Here's how Nathan 
the prophet spoke to King David, ater he had told hım thê fable about the 
rich, greedy landowner who virtually had stolen his poor neighbor's only pos- 
session, the ewe lamb thar was “unto him like a daughter", ate from his plate 
and “lay in his bosom": Tu es ille tir, ‘Thou art that [very] man" [2Z Samuel 
12:3-7}. Here, we have a very strong deietic reference, both of polhtinğ and 
truly “in-dlelicring": ‘You are precisely the man Î was talking about: you stole 
your neighbors wife." ([Oavid had in fact ‘stolen’ Bathsheba, Uriah the Hittites 
wife, having placed him in ã combat zone where there was not much haope of 
survival, and marrying hêr upon the general's death in action.) Compare this 
strong deixis with the use of ‘this', ‘thar’, in the earlier examples of ‘reminder 
deixis", or of ille in the tirle of A. A. Milne well-kiown children's book: Wimie 
He Pu (“Winnie the Pooh’, in its Latin translation, aid one notices the diffêr- 
êficê: here, we have almost no deictic indexicality, but must depend on (implicit) 
contextual elements. 

As we see from the above example, a deictic element often indicates other 
things than the original spatial or temporal relationships. The Latin pronoun ile 
belongs to a deictic triad consisting of bie [(elose to the speaker], iste [elose to 
thé addressee], and ile [away at some distance from speaker and addressee); at 
the same time, ilê and tê connote pûitive or negative evaluations, respectively. 
Thus, ile connatates "famous", ‘superior’, ‘important [as in the above example}; 
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isle "contemptible", “miserable” etc., as when Cicero aêcuses M. Antonius of beıiğ 
the cause of all the Republic's misfortunes, just as the beautiful Helena was of 
Troy's: ste buic ref publicae... causd pestis atqueê exitil, this creature . . . who 
has brought plague and ruin on our Republic" {In M. Anîtoniu Il:22 Cicero 
1836:90]. 

Over time, such deictics may lose their specific referential powers altogether, 
a3 in the case of ille, which survives in the Romance languages as the definite 
article (cf. French le). What is left of deixis in such expressions is the pure func- 
tion of referring to earlier mentions of the noun that the definite article ın quês- 
tion identifes. It is precisely this referring function (in a sentence öor discourse 
context) that is called anaphora. 

Typical anaphoric referrers are the pronouns, whose very name suggests that 
they refer to, ‘stand in’ for, something elee, the ‘referent’. In a sentence or dis- 
course context, such pronominal referents are identified by their anaphoric rela- 
tions. In the following, simple example (arec hommage û Teddy Roosevelt): 


The man was walking softly; he carried a big stick, 


thê marks ‘the man" as a known referent (he has been spoken of earlier, or is 
identifed in other ways}; be refers anaphorically to ‘the man’. It is a matter of 
debate how much "earlier" such a referent is allowed to occur while still 
claiming a valid anaphoric relarionship with its deictic ‘stand-in", And when it 
comes to the direction of referring, in addition to anaphora, where the referent 
comes before the pronoun, we have ‘cataphora", where the referent öoccurs "later? 
in the text. 

Another point to observe here is that anaphora does nat always obey the strict 
referential rules of grammar, ã5 in the case of the so-called lazy pronoune” (Partee 
1972} and other elements with ambiguous ‘local reference’ that everybody 
accepts and understands correctly because, in a given cantext, they are uname 
biguous. The classic example (due to Lauri Karttunen 1969] is: 


He's been to Italy many times but he still doesn't speak the language. 
CÊ. Partee's example: 


The mani who gave his paycheck to his wife was wiser than the man who gavê 
if to his mistress. (1972:4394) 


In cases like these, we understand the anaphora to cover references that strictly 
do not have a referent in the text, or have the "wrong" referent: the language 
does not refer to any language that has been mentioned previously; however, we 
understand it immediately as the language of Italy", since Italy has been men- 
tioned. Similarly, in the other example, despite the fact that if grammatically 
refers to the paycheck the man did not give to his mistress, but to his wife, prağ- 
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matically we understand it to refer to the paycheck the man gave his mitress, 
not his wife. 

What interêşts us mast in this conneêctûn is not the technicalities of anaphoric 
reference ã8 such, bur its pragmatic aspects, A pragmatic approach to anaphora 
tries to take into account not only what the anaphorical pronoun is referring to, 
the ‘antecedent’ (le,, that which precedes the pronoun and tû which the pronoun 
refers, which can be a noun ûr noun phrase, a piece of [conjtext, but also the 
whole situation. Over and beyond that, the question is what ‘hidden dimensions" 
there are in anaphorical reference, in particular, what kind of values are implicit 
in the way we use anaphoric expressions, 

A case in point Îs the reference that holds berween gender-marked articles and 
pronouns and their çorresponding nouns. Under the Influence of the feminist 
movement, the controversy about the ‘generic masculine" has been reactualized 
in the past decades; the question is whether it is acceptable to refer to female 
persons and to ‘mixed' sets of humans by the masculine, used ‘generically’. In 
English, there are some quick-and-easy solutions to this problem [using the 
‘generic plural" they, ar ‘tombined pronouns" such as she, or the more awkward 
he or she]; however, not all languages have these options. 

For instance, in Spanish (as in other Romance languages], every noun has its 
specific grammatical gender. As a consequence, most professional appellations 
come in gendered varieties, one for the male, one for the female practitioner; 
moreover, referential expressions must agree in gender with the anaphorizêd ûnês, 
In a situation where there are both male and female teachers present, referring 
to them by saying los profesores (the male teachers'] is making a choice. Theo- 
retically, I could also have said las profesoras (the female teachers}; or I could 
have chosen to spell out the gender distinctions (losilas profesorelas), or used 
the heavier technique of repetition (los profesores ¥ las profesoras}. Even so, I 
Etill encounter the generic relerence problem in the corresponding anaphoric pro- 
nouns: do I say ellos or elas, masculine, feminine, or maybe both? 

Consider also thê following Spanish examples: 


la catedrdtico ‘the female [university] professor’ 


i miodelo morena “a (female} brunette model", 


Here, we have a real-world reference to women (manifested by the feminine 
article la, respectively the female adjectival ending -a} a such, if conflicts with 
the masculine gender of the head nouns cafedritîco and modelo. Rather than 
characterizing this vialation of the grammatical rules as “an imsufferable synrtac- 
tic clash", a8 is done by the Spanish academician Julio Casares (1947:303] d 
propos these suggested ‘feminized titles" (type la catedrdûtieo; cf. Nissen 1990:14, 
thê pragmatically oriented linguists tarn their attentioh to the real-world reasons 
fûr such a “clash'. The true concern of pragmatics is not to what extent the rules 
of grammar have been observed, but whether the rules serve to veil, or reveal, 
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the conditions that govern their use, and whether they conceal, a3 in the case at 
hand, the existence of a linguistically underprivileged segment of the population, 
the “invisible professional women", who grammar-wise have tû borrow their titles 
from their male colleagues. 

Such concerns are nort just ã matter of grammar; they identify a pragmatic 
problem. What is at stake is not simply correcmess in observing the grammar 
rules, but the ways these rules reflect the pattems ofl domination that are at 
work in our society. Whereas the grammarian only tells us to avoid syntactic 
clashes, pragmatics Informa us about the clashes of interest between social 
groups, and specifically about how these clashes are expressed [or not, as the case 
may bej} in the language, including the syntax. [See further chapter 11 and Mey 
1985. 


Review and discussion 


1. Thre following text was founid on the back wall of an airline tûilêt [im an Amer- 
ican Airlines Boeing 757] on 5 Apfil 1993: 


PLEASE USE THE TRASH CONTAINER 
FOR ANTTHINtC OTHER THAN 
TOILET PAPER 


Taken by itself, this instruction could mean thar it would bê OK to deposit all 
srt ûf rubbish li thê traah containêr; In tê ûarfow context of the airflinê tailêt, 
this could even be read as inviting people to use the trash as a toilet. In order to 
undersrand this notice properly, one has to be familiar with airlinê mores [and 
preferably with the background for a request such as this: namely, to avoid block- 
ing thê toilet and causing an envîronmêntal and physical hazard). 

Now consider the following notice found an the back wall af the men's toilets 
in the Umiversidade Federal de Brasilia, Brasilia P.E, on March A3, 2O00: 


SEA EDUCADO 
JOGUE O PAPEL NO LIKO 


("Be Educared 
Throw the Paper in the Waste Basket") 


Wueshons: 
Basted on your general ‘education’ ii matters of toilets and proper sanitary behaw- 
ior, would you say this notice is ambiguous? 


Would a person from Mars be able to understand it without further 
explanation? 
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How to account for these diametrically opposite ‘proper behaviûrê" in Ariefican 
airplanes and Brazilian university toilets? 


How is understanding of these contradictory messages dependent on the context? 


How do they bath make sense, even if objectively contradictory, when we put 
them in their proper context? 


What do the words “anything other’ in the above American instructions mean? 
What is the ‘paper" referred to in the Brazilian notice? 
How do we know this? 


2ã. Srudy the following sign, appearing at selected private parking sites through- 
out the Greater Chicago, Ill., area: 


ALL UNAUTHORIZED VEHICLES 
WILL BE TOWED BY LINCOLN 
TOWING SERVICE TO 4884 N. CLARK 
FEE $80.00 CASH, VISA &@ 

MASTER CHARGE ACCEPTED 
FHONE 361-4433 


Signs such as these are quite common in modern cities, where parking iš at a 
premium and people always try to sneak into spaces that do not belong to them, 
in order to avoid paying the costly parking fees. Towing wrongly parked cars 
thus has become quite a proftable business. In New Haven, Conn., a private 
wrecker service made it a point to stay close to vehicles parked illegally im areas 
siğned ‘Absolutely No Parking 4-8 puin.', in order to be ablê to pounee on them 
as soon as the clock struck foug even in the presence ofl the dismayed owners 
who might already have their keys in the lock. 

On the background of tis contexmal knowledge, try to answer the follow- 
ing questions, 


Abouî fhe message as such: 

Is this an official message, and is there anything strange in its wording, if yûu 
consider the message as threatening or implying a punishment for violating the 
official parking regulations issued by the Police Department? 


Whoa is addressed by whan? Who do you think is the sender of the message: the 
owner of the parking space, the owner of the phone number or the police? 


About the hidden message-wilbin-the-message: 
While the sign tells you explicitly samething about what might {have} happenled] 
to your car, there is also ã strong implicit message. To find out what that is, try 
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to concentrate on what the sign says about methods of paying the finê. 
Hûw trmmportant is this aspect compaûfed to the “law-breaking" aspect thar is 
also (or even primarily} imwolwved in parking illegally? Try also to think of 
othêr ways of dealing with this kind of violation lin other cities, other 
countries). 


How would you “compute out of [the] utterances [ie., of this sign] the 
contextual assumptions they imply" {Levinson, as quoted at the end of section 
3.1.22 


Judging from the text of the message, would you say that illegal parking is a 
criminal act in Chicago? Also compared to other experiences, elsewhere? 


3, In many cases, the immediate context does not by itself furnish all the clues 
to understanding an utterance pragmatlically. Especially in the case of jokes, we 
rely heavily on the ‘non-said”, that is, the common understanding that we have 
of certain things in a cultural environment such as ûur own. For this reason, it's 
almost impossible to understand a joke that originates aš little as a couple of 
hundred miles away from one's own locarion (thus, the inhabitants of the capital 
ûf Norway, Oslo, allegedly cannot understand jokes from the city of Trondheim, 
250 miles to the north). 


With this in mind, consider now the following interchanges: 
{al From a movie script 


A. ‘Tour name isn't really Misty Beethoven, is ir?" 
BE. ‘Toure riglıt = it's Teresa Beethoven". 


The above interchange iê a funny one, because we do not expect people in our 
day and age to go around and be called “Beethoven" or ‘Mozart {or, for that 
matter, }visling" or ‘Hitler} — mumeêrous jûkes have been built around this 
common knowledge of our recent political and cultural history. 5o, if we ask a 
girl whether her nare really is ‘Misty Beethoven", we want to make sure that she 
i8 mû direct descendant of the great composer, but imetead, has taken that name 
as a stage name, for instance, Her answer throws us, because we don't feel ‘Misty’ 
to be as loaded" ãè ‘Beethoven" — we probably assumê iê ã nickname, or shorî 
for something else. Ir is this context, with its built-in presuppositions (on which 
set more in chapter 7] that makes the unexpected reply humorous, because ıt in 
reality doesn’t remove the strangeness" of the name: ‘Teresa Beethoven’ is every 
bit as bizarre a4 “Misty Beethoven", even in the context of the movie from which 
this interchange is culled, 


Armed wirh this knowledge, consider the next two examples, and try to estab- 
lish a contextual condition far their being funny, or unexpected, 
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(b) 


A. Whar your name?" 

B. ‘Betty Skymiteh." 

A. ‘Spell it, please." 

B. 'B-E-°T -T - ¥. (Bruce Fraser) 


Given that ‘ir in the above interchange is ambiguous, we are led down a so- 
called ‘garden path" {see further section 4.1.2.3], expecting to receive a spelling 
of the unfamiliar name ‘ŠSkymitêh' = only to be thrown off abruptly in the last 
reply. 


mestan: 
Hûow would you describe this effect, using the model give in {a}? 
|e] Heres a joke that was told during World War ÎÎ in the occupied countries of 


Eurapê: 


A German peasant comes to the Office of Viral Statistics (a.k.a, the birth 
registry) in bis hometown, and inquires about the possibility of having a 
nare change. 

The afficial on duty asks him what his current name is, and when he hears 
that it is “Adolf Schelgse", he immediately understands the farmers predica- 
ment and starts pulling out forms for him to All in. 

Being a bit curious, the official cannot refrain from asking the peasant what 
heê would like be called instead. 

The answer, ‘Johann Scheisse", is as baffling as it is unexpected. [For those 
not familiar with German, the word Scheie means “shit’.} 


Questions: 
Whar’ funny about this story? 


And hûw much context [world or personal] is needed to make this joke 


understandable? 
How come that a jake probably becomes less funny once you have to make all 
thê hidden presuppositions clear; for example, that Hitler's first hame was Adolf 


lin case you didn't know) and so on? 


Given that all jokes are built up towards a punch line, could you give a defini 
tion of the punch line in pragmatic terms? 


What should such a definition minimally inelude? 


4, Cultural contexts can be very different from country to country, even though 
ûn the surface the members of thûse cultures do and say the same things. The 
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Japûneseê imbibe as much Coca Cola and beer as dû people ıi a Western countfy 
sch as Denmark; and they profess the same interest in fitness and golf as their 
American counterparts. Yet, the way they go about these things is always slightly 
different and sometimes quite unexpected, Wirth this in mind, read the following 
advertisement, and characterize ir in terms of a pragmatic understanding of its 
context, thinking especially of the senders and patential receivers of this rmiessage 
{its *users", In pragmatic terms]. 


The text below appears in a shop window on Aoyama-dori in Tokyo, close to 
thê Aoyama Gakuin University underpass. Thê shop im question deals in 
high-class sporting goods, and is proud of having been in the business for at 
least thirty years, witness irs name, ‘Sweat Studio 1978". Their flagship sales artic 
cles are ‘Aurthêntic Lolor Sweat Shirts by IFUO Corporation", as a note in the 
window informs us. This note is flanked by a calligraphed text on a 13-by-18- 
inch laminated plaque, ûn prominent display among the goûds, which reads as 
follows: 


Here, healthy people who drain refreshing sweat gather. 

Here, people who know the pleasure of creation gather. 

Here, people wha find the pleasure of designing one's life plentifully gather. 
People with sound body and mird who will endeavor, will all win eternal glory 
and utmoêt satisfaction. 

3o, let's live the limited life urmost! 


January 1974 


Wugstions: 
What do you think is the pragmatic function of this text? 


As an advertisement, do ¥ou think ıt is effective? 


What is minimally needed for a person to be an effective sender, respectively a 
happy receiver of this message? 


3. Conversational implicatures are often discovered as a result of a ‘clash" in 
meaning: between what is expected, normal, and what is actually received. 
For example, when Î ask: “What time is it?", I don't expect an answer like: “You 
just stEpped ûn my tot'; however, if that š thê answer, Î will try to make sense of 
ir [maybe in some surrealistic, Beckett-like scene, where the protagonists practice 
bizarre rituals such as stepping on each other's toes at certain times of the day). 

The cases below all rêly on an implied understanding of the total context 
in which they are produced; the immediately surrounding environment (the 
‘eo-texf', a5 it is often called} not being sufficient. 
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A: Let's go to the movies. 
B: T'I bring the Kleenex. (Eruce Fraser) 


In this example, the context will for some be immediately recognizable as the 
showing of ã particular cult film (The Rocky Horror Picture Show}; bût even if 
that environmert is not available, the implicature may be read off ãš: ‘going to 
a tear-jerker of a show", or something other in that vein. 

For the following examples, try and assign similar implicatures to the uttered 
or written words: 


|bإ‎ 
A: [ir store] Good morning. Do you have anything to treat complete loss of 
wûlce? 
BH: Good morning sir What can Î do for you today? [Bruce Fraser) 

This one should be self-explanatory! 

e) 


A: Did you get to look at those dresses? 
B: Noa, Î didot come that way. (Amy B. Tsui! 


The implicature is that ‘that way? has something to do with ‘those dresses" = but 
what? (See section 3.3.3.| 


dj 


*Rnad Legally Closed. Proceed Ar Your Own Risk" (Former Connecticut road 
ا‎ 


Since one cannot normally ‘proceed on a ‘closed road’, we must look far other 
ex planationês. 


e) 


“Frida is a real Friskies cat, She can't walt to come home and have ã bowl." 
[Advertisement for Friskits tatî food) 


Even if 1 don't specify the content of the "bowl" that Frida is looking forward to, 
there is ã elear implicature here, 
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“A Meal To Remember” (road sign for the ‘Golden Rooster" restaurant on US 
Route 3A in Scituate, Mass.) 


‘Remember’ = but for what? [A rather tricky way of advertising, one could 
AY) 
ع‎ 


Ye don't make compromises, we make Saabs" [radio spût ûn station WBFT, 
Chicago, August 2é, 1992) 


Here, the implied meaning must be something that unites the ‘making compro- 
mises" with car-makiîng — bur exactly how? 


é6. Consider the following father=daughter interchange (Rundquist 1992:4339}: 


[A child walks into the kitchen and takes some popeorn| 
FaTHEeR: I thought you were practicing your violin. 
LHILb: Î need to get the [violin] stand. 

FATHER: Is it under the popêtorn? 


mesiorê: 

What conversational implicaturês are generated in this interchange? (Hint: What 
is the father really telling his daughter? In this interchange, the father, while trying 
to be humarous, clearly has another agenda: he thinks his daughter should prac- 
tice, not sneak out into the kitchen after popcom. His very first reply is taken by 
the eêhıld ãã an expression ûf that fatherly feeling; her answer ië ã defense. Clearly, 
the father's remark ‘ls it under the popecorn#” makes no true sense: everybody 
knows that violin stamds are not normally hiding under popcorn. 50 there must 
be a conversational implicaturê at work. Try to wark out this implicaturê; seê 
also section 3.2.3.) 


Are any conventional implicatures present? {Hint: what is the connection between 
practicing” and *[riolin] stand"? Cf. section 3.2.4.) 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Pragmatic Principles 


A.1 Principles and rules 


The concept of “principle” is a familiar one in linguistics as in other branches 
of science}. One encounters the term in many standard titles af linguistics, old 
and new, and of widely varying content: from Hermann Paul's older work 
Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichie (1874; English translation 1891), through Louis 
Hjelmsley"s tfhêûretical exposition Principes de grammaire gênêrale (1929) to econ- 
tempûarary dissertations in the Chomskyan tradition, such as Eric Reuland's Prine 
ciples of Subordination and Construal [1979)., 

Scientists often use the word "principle" as having to do with {elementary] 
understanding, as in Euclid's famous treatise Principles of Geometry (410 BC). 
Principles can be not only “elements of understanding’ but even ‘prerequisites 
to urmderstanding', going all the way from elementary knowledge to high-level, 
theoretical and metatheoretical speculation. A related use of the term is found 
in another important work by Hjelmslew, Prolegomena io a Theory of Language 
(1943), in which he lays down three methodological principles for linguistics: 
simplicity, norn-contradiction and exhaustivity (1953:13). These principles are 
simply conditiûns fof a sound desêription of a language, and should not be eon- 
fused with the rales of description themselves, as often happens in modern uses 
of the word. Thus, Reuland takes ‘principle’ as being equivalent to ‘proposal for 
description" (1979:2); in the parlance of Chomskyan grammatical writing, ‘prin- 
cipled’" usually is a mere synonym for reasoned", or simply ustified’ [Chomsky 
1965:27." 

Another term that is frequently encountered in modern, grammatical writing 
is that af rule. Even before Chomsky arrived on the scene, people knew that they 
had to look in the grammar to find the rules of the language; but it is only in the 
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wake of the 'Chomêskyan fevolution’ that grammars are thought of a8 simply con- 
sisting of rales. The rules are the grammar, not to say: the languagê. 

However, since the Chomskyan rules were purely syntactic, the need arose to 
have another term for phenomena of ã semantic or pragmatic nature; a term, 
moreover, tat would create a contrast to the transformational model of language 
description [Mey 13?1al. We can bring out the need for such a contrasting têr- 
minology by asking ourselves what a Chamskyan rule" possibly could do outside 
of the domain of syntax. Is there any sense at all in talking about rules in seman- 
tics, or even pragmatics? What would a semantic or pragmatic rule have to look 
like, and what use would it be? 

To answer these questions, consider the chief property of a grammatical rule: 
its ability to predict. The rules of the grammar contain all the information needed 
to establish [generate] the entire set of correct (“well-formed"} sentences of a lan- 
guage, and only these; as far as syntax is concerned, language is rule-generated. 

But how could this set of well-formed sentences (Chomsky’s language’) ever 
be predicted by rules in eases where semantics [or a fortiori pragmatics) is 
involved? În semantics, the concept of well-formedness Is controversial, to say 
the least. What a person is saying, and what this person means by what he ûr 
she says, arê clearly an exeluêsive concern, not to say privilege, of that person; 
hence semantic rules" only make sense outside of actual language use [such as 
in a dictionary, or in constructed examples}. On the other hand, it remains trüe 
that as a rule, the person who moves too far away from the normal meaning of 
the words will have diffcultiea in being understood; but this semantic ‘rule" is 
oie of usage, not of prediction. 

As Î said, the above applies a fortiori to pragmatics, where the point of view 
of the user is paramount, There, if anywhere, the user ‘rules the waves" (and, as 
the case may be, waives the rules]. Thus, it seems reasonable, as Leech has sug- 
gested [1983:5], that we restrict the use of rules primarily to syntax; in prag- 
matics, we prefer to work with principles, The next sections will examine some 


of these. 


4.2 Some principles discussed 
4.2.1 The Communicative Principle 


There is more to the question of rules vs, principles than a mere squabble about 
terminology. All-impartant is the fact that people engage in communicative activ- 
ity whenêver they use language; whether or not they Gbgerve a paricular syn- 
tactic rule is mot toa important. People talk wirh the intention to communicate 
something to somebody; this is the foundation of all aguistic behavior, I call 
this the Communicative Principle; even though this principle is not mentioned in 
the pragmatic literature [at least not under this name ~ a variant, the ‘Principle 
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of Relevance", will be discussed later in this chapter, it is nevertheless the hidden 
condition for all human pragmatic activity, and the silently agreed-on pfermise of 
or investigation into such activity. As the US psychiatrist Watzlawick and his 
coworkers expressed it morê than a generation ago, in a book that uifortuiately 
never attracted the attention it deserved among linguists, it is impossible nût tû 
communicate: “no matter how one may try, one cannot mof communicate” 
(1967:49]. 

The above, of course, is not to say that users actually always communicate 
what they set out to do, or what they think they do. However, this problem has 
nothing to do with the question of whether or not the users observe any rules of 
grammar, As Leech puts it, speakers often “mean more than they say" (19839); 
compare the cases of conversational implicature, discussed in section 3.1.3. At 
other times, speakers unm- or subconsciously express thoughts or feelings that they 
conaciously would have liked to suppress — something which must be explained 
in the wider framework of the psychological [and sometimes even pathological] 
aspects of language ust." 

As an example, consider thê ‘scalar implicatures" discussed by Gazdar 
(1979:5368). Suppose Î utter the folowing: 


Many of the delegates opposed the motion. 


Ûn a normal reading, such a sentence would convey the impression that although 
mary delegates voted for the motion, there were a mımber of them that were 
against, and vored accordingly. The sentence would thus nat be taken tû mean 
that all of the delegates voted against the motion, even though, strictly speaking 
("many doesn't say how many], such a reading would be consistent with the 
normal reading = especially if Î complete my utterance (as in the ‘raisin’ example 
ûf section 3.2.3} by adding something like: 


In fact, all of them did. 


The question is why anybody would say ‘many’, if in actual act there were no 
others? If I could have used the stronger expression (“all'), why didn't I 

There seems to be a general understanding that people, when they give out 
information, prefer to do so with a certain parsimaoniousness (the ‘maxim of 
quantity", discussed below]. But what we're confronted with here is, rather, an 
ingtance of the Communicative Principle: when communicating, speakers try 
tû be understodd correctly, and avoid giving false impressions. No matter how 
logically correct and true [according to some abstract semantic 'rule"} my speech 
is, if if confises or misleads my hearer, then miy ütterance will not have its proper 
effect I will not have communicated what Î had im mind. 

In Grazdar’s terminology, we can talk about a “strength’ scale of expressions, 
ranging from stronger to weaker; an example iš the following stale [adapted from 
Levinson 1983:134]: 
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all, mûêt, many, some, few, nonê, 


where the strongest “scalar expression occurs to the left, with strength decreas- 
inğ ãš oie îûves fight. Normally, by using ã weaker expression, we exclude the 
stronger ones; the use of “many” implies that “all' cannot be used. The use of a 
vagle expression such as some" ûr “many tells our interlocutors that {all other 
things being equal] we want to be vague: and we want them to (çorrectly] assume 
that we would have used a morê rigorous expression [such as “all”, “none"] if, and 
only if, there was indeed a need for it, In acêordance with the Communicative 
Principle, we avoid giving our interlocuitors either an ower- of an underdose of 
information. (The Communicative Principle, as we will see in section 4.Ã.1, relies 
on another principle, that of cooperation, and in particular on the maxim of 
‘quantity’, by which we are supposed to always provide the suitable amount of 
imformation, j" 

Consider now the following. Since, in accordance with what was salid above, 
the oeeurrence of “many” implies that “all” is out of the question, Instead of the 
original: 


Many of the delegates apposed the motion, 
I coüld have uttered: 


Not all delegates apposed the motion. 


This sentence is both more ‘rigorous’ and easier to verify than thê original 
ûnê; besides, û wê have seen, it is implied in it [by conversational, and 
perhaps even scalar implicature}, so why don't Î just say this and avoid all 
misunderstandings?® 

Again, the answer to this question is given by the Commuiucative Principle. 
taiven that Î anf to communicate, what Î do communicate depends on what Î 
can communicate, given my circumstances, and ûn whar Î ımısî communicate, 
given my partner's expectations. Communication 1s not a matter of logic or truth, 
but of cooperation. In the case at hand, it is more cooperative to use the vaguer 
Ex prfêsslon many", even though in theory, Î could have chosen the more sîrin- 
gênt “nor all'. To see this, consider the following example (adapted fram Leech 
1983:9). 

The scene is a political meeting; a motion is proposed and carried by a show 
of hands. Under normal circumstances, it is more important thar the motion is 
carried than to know whether all of the delegates actually voted in its favor; the 
question of unanimity i8 irrelevant to the motions fate. In fact, as long nobody 
asks for a vote count or a written ballot, and the secretary of the meeting has 
enough evidence for a majority vote, it is safer to record in the minutes of the 
meeting that “a majority of the delegates" vated for the motion than to qualify 
the vote as "unanimous; even though there may have been a unanimous wore, 
such a vote is impossible to establish by a show of hands. 
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Alternatively, imaginê that Î am the party whip, aid that it ia my responsibil- 
ity to ensure that all the party members toe the party line and vote to oppose the 
motion. Suppose further that Fm less than successful in keeping my voters in line; 
then Î might want to de-emphasize this ict, t.ğ,, by stating, in my report tû party 
headquarters, that: 


when the question was asked, many of our people voted against. 


În a situation like this, the partys executive secretary, criticizing me for my 
failure ta enforce party discipline, might say someting like: 


bur you didn't do your job properly: ater all, nat all of our people voted 
against, so 


Although from the point of view of strict logic, the second sentence (“not all of our 
peuple voted against’'} is more rigorous than the frst (“many of our people voted 
against’, İt döoes not contain more information. lts effect in the context, however, 
ıe strikingly different, a3 it depends on what the user wants to communicate, in 
accordance with the Communicative Principle. From my point of view, it is impar- 
tant to emphasize that ‘many people voted against, so that I can pride myself on 
a job well done. From the secrerary’s point of view, I did a lousy job; hence It is 
important to stress that "fot all" voted as required by thê party line. This dilfer- 
ence is essentially pragmitic, since what these utterances emphasize is the user's 
point of view, as given and limited by the circumstances of context and speech. 
To conclude this imagined Interchange, Î may choose to counter the secretary's 


remark by saying: 
Well, burt even so, many of them did oppose the motion, 


again emphasizing the positive aspects of my behavior, seen from my point of 
Yiew, 

What this example shows is how the Communicative Principle, unlike a gram- 
matical rule, ûpêratês in ã cûnerete context, rather than in the abstract space of 
linguistic speculation. The next sectons will go into more detail as to how this 
principle is interpreted in the pragmatic literature by various authors in different 
ways. 


4.2.2 The Cooperative Principle 


In the preceding section, I introduced the Communicative Principle, by which it 
is urderstood that people, when communicating, have something to tell each 
other Comimuniication, furthermore, requires people tû cooperate; the "bare facts" 
of conversation come alive only in a mutually accepted, pragmatically determined 
context. 
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Cooperation haê itself been elevated to the status of an independent priiêiplê 
in the works of the late British’American philosopher H. Paul Grice (1975, 1989), 
whose Cooperatibe Principle [abbreviated: CP} consists of four pragmatic sub- 


principles, ûr ‘maxims", to wit: 


The maxim of quantity: 
1 Make your contribution as informative as required; 
1 Do not make your contribution more Informative than required. 


The maxim of quality: 
1 [io not say whar you believe to be false; 
ã Do mat say that for which you lack adequate evidence, 


The maxim of relation: 
Make your contribution relevant. 


The maxim of manner: 

Be pêrspicuous, and specifically: 
1 a¥oid obscurity 

ã avoid ambiguity 

3 be brief 

#4 be orderly. 


These four maxims can be seen as instances of one superordinate (a$ Grice 
calls it) Cooperative Principle: 


Make your contribution such aš i required, at the stage at which it occurs, 
by the accepted purpose ûf the talk exchange in which yûu are engaged. [orice 
197547] 


Tû begin with, let's ask how the CPF works, nor in the abstract world of prin- 
ciples, but imn actual language use. When do we use the maxims, respectively when 
do we fail to use them, and why are they necessary in the first place? 

The answer to the last question të: because otherwise commniicatiûn would 
be very diffcult, and perhaps break down altogether. The first two questions may 
be illustrated anecdotally by the following story, showing the usefulness and 


nitécessity of some af the maxims in everyday conversation. 


4.2.2.1 Dostoyevskî and the rubber ball 


When my daughter Sara was about six years old, we stayed for a couple of days 
at some friends" house. These people were lovers of books, and their whole livinğ 
fotim was filled with them: there were bookshelves all around and all the way 
up to the ceiling, 
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While Sara was playing, somehow her little bouncing ball managed to get itself 
lost behind a row of books on one of the lower shelves: but since she hadn't seen 
ir disappear, she didn't know where to look for it. Meanwhile, the owner of the 
books, who was rêading his fewspaper in an armchair nearby, had observed the 
balls wayward course. So, when Sara asked him if he had seen ber ball, he 


replied: 
Why don't you look behind Volume é6 of Dostoyevski’s Collected Works? 


Why is such an answer a non-cooperative one? 

First of all, because it violates the maxim of manner by offering information 
in a way which is not ‘perspicuous', For a six-year-old, the name 'Tiostoyevski' 
doesn't have any meaning; at thar, this particular collection of Dostoyevski's writ- 
ings happened to be in Russian, 30 she couldn't even have obtained the neces- 
sary information by going to the shelves and trying to read the author's name 
and the titles off the backs of the books. 

Furthermore, the answer sinned against the maxim of quantity by containing, 
at the same time, too much and too little information 


» too mmc information for one who doesn't know anything about Dostoyewski, 
anid for whom ã book still iš jušt a material object of ã particular shape and 
color, but not much more. An answer sueth as “behind ong of those fat brown 
books in the middle of the bottom shelf" would have been more informative, 
although it gives less information, ‘says lesê". 

e too little information, because what is proffered is not emough to assist the 
lirtle girl in retrieving her lost toy. 


ûn both counts, the adult interlocutor failed to observe the principal 
demand set up by Grice in the CP: namely, to cooperate with your conversational 
parmer. În this case, that would have meant to be forthcoming with one's 
knowledge, rather than squirreling away and niggardly handing out small 
nuggets of information in a manner that may have impressed some of his adult 
audience, but certainly alienated the young person considerably {and her 
parents as well; in fact, when the owner of the Dostoyevskî collection had to 
gêtî up from hiš chair and gêèt the ball for Sara, we all thought: ‘Serves him 


right’). 


4.2.2.2 Cooperation and face" 


When people disêuss the CF, two views often clash. One is that of cooperative 
behavior ãš ã kind of abstract, philosophical rationality; the nûtion of coopera- 
tion reduces to what is minimally necessary to explain people's actual use of lan- 
giage (if A says suüeh-and-such, then B is supposed to reagt in aã specie way; 
mûre technically: A's saying suchr-and-such implies conversationally that certain 
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things will be assumed to be the case by B, who will then act in accordance with 
that assumption). 

The second view raises problems of moral philosophy and practical erhics 
(‘without cooperation, communication wouldn't be possible, hence we had better 
cooperate’). Applied to polities, ir questions whether the Communicative Prin- 
ciple is robust enough to make people with conflicting interests, and who same- 
times in fact are battling with one another (such as Palestinians and lsraelis, Iraqis 
and Americans, Serbs and Albanians and so on), adopt cooperation as the basis 
for their communicative behavior." 

As to the question of rationality, let me quote what Levinson has to say on 
the subject: 


Are they [the maxims ûf conversational behavior] conventional rules that we 
learn a5 we learn, say, table manners? Grice suggests that the maxims are in 
fact mot arbitrary conventions, but rather describe rational means for cone 
ducting co-operative exchanges. I this is 90, we would expect them to govern 
aspects of non-linguistic behaviour too, and indeed they seem to do so, [A 
number of illustrative cases from daily life follow bere, such as: When asked 
to pass the brake fluid, you don't pass the oil, and sû on.] 

In each of these cases the [non-cooperative] behaviour falls short of some 
îãtural notion of full co-operation, bêtaušse it violates onê of another of the 
non-verbal analogues of the maxims of conversation. This suggests that the 
maxims do indeed derive from general considerations of rationality applying 
to all kinds of co-operative exchanges, and if so they ought in addition to have 
universal application, at least to the extent that other, culture-specifc, con- 
straints on interaction allow, Broadly, this too seems to beê so. (1983:103; my 
emphasis) 


In the next section, Î will draw attention to certain problems that are posed by 
Levinson’s notion of ‘full co-operation’, and show that this notion is a utopian 
ûnê, inasmuch as our pragmatic world does not operate on fictions such as a 
"general . . . rationality’, especially where culture-specihc consideratiots enter the 
picture. Here, Î want to say a few words about a comcept that has attracted cone 
siderable attention in recent years, especially among people studying cooperation 
phenomena from a practical point of view (such as the ‘ethnomethodologists"; 
see section 6.3.1.11, narmêly, the notiûn of face. 

Face", ûs an explanatory concept in human interaction, was originally intro- 
duced by Goffman [1967]. It is believed to derive from common Far ÊËÊastern 
notions of deference and politeness (Scollon and Scollon 1995:34), as expressed 
in the familiar locution “to lose face", In its usual interpretation (established by 
Brown and Levinson 1373], ‘face" has two aspects: a positive ane, by which 
A person's status as an autonomous, independent, free agent is affirmed; and a 
nêgatipê onê, whieh strêşêes ã person's immunity from outside interference and 
undue external pressure. Analogously, we could defne positive freedom as the 
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freedom to exptess ûnestlf, to vote, to travel, to choose one's own company: 
iegative freedom would mean being free from oppression, from threats to one's 
safety, rom political persecution, palice harassment, imporwuning sales people, 
and so forth." 

Acting cooperatively, people try to build up their interlcêutors" “positive faces", 
while trying to avoid posing threats to their “negative faces", This is especially 
important In linguistiê interactlon, since every engagêment ii conversallon opens 
ırp the possibility of Yosing face": I may either bê ‘drawn our’, and say something 
I didn't really mean to say, ûr didn't have the intention of sharing with my inter 
lacutor (as often happens in ‘open-tmicrophone” Interviews], ûr Î may bê subjected 
to bullying treatment by someone who doesn't like me, who thinks my presence 
is unwelcome, or who wants to exploit me for her or his own profits. 

When face is being threatened in interaction, both faces, the positive and the 
negativê one, cûme under attack. A request to help someone may, for instance, 
constitute a threat to my positive face (“What kind of crazy person is this who 
thinks Tm here to help her? = actually a variant on the old theme of ‘Am Î my 
brother's [sister's] keeper?"; Genesis 4:9], as well as to my negative face ("I don't 
want to be bothered}. My interlocutor can (especially if she knows me) think of 
how to minimize these face-threats, either by building up my positive face 
(‘You're actually the only person in the world who could help me'} or by cater- 
ing to my negative face (1 know this is an imposition, but could you please help 
me?) 

In the first case, my partner tries to make me feel appreciated, loved, indis- 
pensable; in the second, she shows me due respect by stating that she realizes she 
is intruding on my privacy, and that she is sorry for that, 

There is, however, a third possibility, depending on how well I know the 
person, and how much social distance there is between me and my interlocutor. 
This strategy is called ‘to go bald on record" {as having requested help, infor- 
mation ûr whatever, as in thê example above]. The circumstances may force me 
to use a bald" imperative, as when Î discover there is a bomb in the car, and I 
yell at mıy passengers: "Get out ûf here, quick!" In a family situation, bald impera- 
tives are frequent (“Pass the salt}; also, when the request is to the addressees 
benefit, we are more likely to go bald on record las Kunst-Gnamuš has remarked; 
1991}: Have a good morming', ‘Help yourself to some more bourbon" and so 
ONL. 

Expressions that take the edge olf face-threats are often called ‘mitigation 
devices" [sêe, t.ğ., Fraser 1980}; here, one also could include the techniques 
that we will stady later on, when we talk about “indirect speech acts" [section 
5.4, "pre-sequences' (section 6.3.3} and ‘pragmatic acts" (chapter 8]. In this 
comiêttinn, ofie such class of cases tspeclally deserves to be mentioned: the 'for- 
gettable" requests, named thus by me for ã frequent “opting-out" expression: 
‘Forget it." 

If sameböody asks me for a favor without really making a formal request, 
for example, by ‘dropping a hint’ (Gee, that ice cream looks really good" = 
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implying: “Can I have ã taste?" |, the “request” is made “off record’, as Bfown and 
Levinson call it; hence I, the addressee, do not have to go “on record", either, as 
acknowledging it and reacting to it. An appropriate olf-recard reply (amounting 
to a more or less polite refusal) would be: ‘Tes, aren't they clever, those Swenson 
people?” (“Swenson" being the name of the ice-cream makers]. Since my face was 
never officially threatened by this request, Î don't have to deal with any implicit 
‘threat" to my face: the reply is just as much ‘off record" as the request, 

Alternatively, Î could react by saying: “Yes, why don't you get yourself one, 
tog?" Here, the implicit request is more explicitly denied, and Î go on record 
a8 having detected the real reason for the others remark. In this case, Î may of- 
fcially pretend not to have registered a request or ice-cream sharing; but the 
mitigating effect of my answer is not as complete as in the frst case, though a 
lesser threat to my interlocutor’s face is posed than by the use of abrasive, face 
threatening replies such as “Get lost’, ‘You're wasting your time", ‘Leave me 
alonê" ûr ındeed 'Forgêt itl" 

We see how cooperation is a complex concept, involving many layers of İnter- 
active behavior, including politeness and face", By being polite, we conserve our 
integrity as interlocutors while being considerate of oûr partners’ face§ = im onê 
fell sweep. Politeness is oar strategy for conversational eooperation with least 
cat and maximum beneft to all interlocutars: see further section 4.2.3, where 
the ‘Politeness Principle" is discussed. 


#.A.2.3 Cooperation and flouting" 


People like Levinson, who deduce the nation of cooperation from ‘general con- 
siderations of rationality", tend to overlook a nûmber of problems that actually 
occur between cooperating humans. In the following, Î wil identify three impor- 
tant areas where such problems may arise. 

First, there is cooperation itself, taken as a general, inviolable and indisputable 
rule of behavior. As has been pointed out by many authûrs (see, e.g., Leech and 
Thomas 1988:13 for some references), this assumption is simply too broad and 
sweeping. Î will not go into any detailed treatment of this question here, but refer 
to what Î have written on the subject elsewhere from a societal point of view 
(Mey 1983). 

Second, there are significant intercultural differences in cooperative behavior. 
Among the Malagasy (as studied by Elinor Ochs Keenan 1976), conversational 
cooperation seemê tû consist iı making one’s contribution ãs opaque, convoluted 
and non-perspicuous as possible, in apparent flagrant violation of the CE In 
fact, however, we're looking at ways of exercising the virtues of conversational 
cooperation which are normal, and even highly valued, in this particular 
community. 

Same linğuists (e.ğ., Gazdar 1979:54-5) have understood these funding as 
implying that cooperation, interpreted as strict adherence to the Gricean princi- 
ples (“Be brief", ‘Be perspicuous" etc. is always defined relative to a particular 
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culture, Others le.g., Green 1989} have pointed out that the Malagasy" 'oOpaqueé- 
ness’ is not simply a withholding of information, but a culture-specific way of 
dealing with sensitive issues (“information provided strictly on a need-to-know 
basis', as they say in the military}; compare that “information [whitch] doêês not 
threaten the speaker's position in the community [or violates a taboo] . . . is nat 
withheld” (Green 1989:96]. Green concludes that Malagasy speakers abide by 
the CF, even if they sometimes netd to let the maxim ûf quantity play sëcûnd 
Addle to that of quality. 

The third issue is rather different, even though it has a superficial similarity 
to the first two, One cannat help noticing that certain forms of social ([meluding 
language] behavior are preferred [and hence rewarded), while others are subject 
tû sanction; as the Bible says: “Or what man of you, If his son asks him for bread, 
will give him a stone?" [Matthew 7:9}, (On preference in conversation, see section 
6.3.3.3.] Or, to take Levinson's (1983:103) example: if a car-owmer tells a passer- 
by that he is out of gas, the cooperative conversationalist assumes that the 
purpûse of the remark is to inquire about the possibility of obtaining gasoline 
somewhere near. The reply: 


Oh; there's a garage just around the corner, 


is considered, in normal convêrsation, to mean that the car-owrer will be able 
to obtain gas there. 

Conversely, if such expected cooperative behavior 18 not forthcoming, we do 
nût hecêssarily assume that some kind of general "exception" to the rule of cone 
versational cooperation is in effect; rather, we infer by conversational implica- 
ture, that something else is going on. 

When people “blaranrly fail to observe one or several maxims" (Thomas 
1996:65}, we speak of 'Houting" a maxim, either semantically or pragmatically, 
The frst happens when Î use a word in a senge that is contrary to what is com- 
monly accepted, and I know that my interlocutor is not aware of this, Smither- 
man quûtes the cast of Muhammad Ali, who caused a great ımternational 
commotion by publicly pronouncing that “there are two bad men in thê world. 
The Russian white man and the American white man. Trey are the two baddest 
mên in the history of the world" [Smitherman 1984:103]. Here, the semantic 
content of "bad" is in blatant contradiction of its "official" content [which is usually 
the case in American Black English cf. "he baaad, man”, uttered as a compli- 
ment}; but Muhammad Ali's international, mostly non-Black audience could hot 
bê expected to know this. 

As to the second, pragmatic kind of flouting a maxim, we must consider 
the effects people want to obtain by their linguistic behavior. Recall the casê 
of Sara's rubber ball, discussed in section 4.2.1.1: bere, the violation of the 
Gricean maxims may have been motivated by a desire to impress the girl's 
parênits, of maybe even = who knaws? — to intrfodige ã six-year-old to 
Dostoyevski. Whatever effect was intended, and even if we may safely assume 
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that any utterance potentially has an '‘iidireéct' addresê tû what is sometimes 
called the ‘innocent by-stander’, Leech and Thomas's {(1988:13-16] general 
observation remains valid: “we can make a blatant show of breaking one of the 
maAxirmê . „ . iî order to lead the addressee to look fûr ã covert, implied mêaning", 
thus gently mudging the listener or reader to the assumption of one or more 
conversational implicarures. Consider the following incident and accompanying 
dialogue. 

In 1969, my wife Inger and Î werê attending a conference in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. On the first evening, after the talks, we decided to go to a discotheque 
with friends. My wile was stopped at the doof, and thê guard aškêd her to 
produce an ID. Here's an extract of the conversation that followed: 


DOODEMAN: I need to see your ID, it’s the rule. 

INGER: But [I left it back at the hotel, 

DOORMAN: Sorry ma'am, then I can't let you in. 

INGER: But I"m twenty-nine and the mother of four! 

Doonan: Yes, and I'm the pope's grandfather and have six kids, 


By way of response to Inger’ (direct and indirect} reference to her age, the 
doorman givês out a blatantly false piece of infiormatian concerning his own age 
[hê could not have been a day over rweênty-fve]. By outing the maxim of quality, 
he thus intends to convey a message: viz., that he considers my wife's explana- 
tion and justification as untruthful. He could have told her directly: ‘Î don't 
believe yoü', or: “That's clearly false", but instead, he chose to convey his mitssage 
im a more elegant, and just as effective, way. Needless to say that, even if we had 
to go back to the hotel to get Inger’s driver's license, in the end, she was nat alto 
gether unhappy about the incident: at the time, the drinking age mn Louisiana was 
14! Thus, one could say that the four had the pragmatic effect of a compliment, 
although it most likely was not intended as such. {See further chapter A on this 
kind of ‘pragmatic act.) 

İn special cases, the pragmatic effects intended by the flouting may not be 
ımmediately available for inspection, as they are postponed for better results; 
cases in poimt are jokes and stories. Suppose that, when telling a joke, Î start out 
by revealing the punch line. That wont do me any good, nor will my audience 
appreciate my observation of the maxim of quûanrity (‘Be aa informative ãš poš- 
sible’. Tm simply being a bad joke-teller, A similar misunderstanding happens 
in the case of the author who, when telling a story, puts all his or her cards on 
the rable. We do ger the information, and it ië as complete a8 can be = but do we 
like to be treated that way? Certainly not; as readers, we want to be fooled, at 
least up tû a certain point [Mey 1994d]. The author who plays it sincere cannot 
expect to be taken seriously: good authors have always something up their 
sleeves, and may allow themselves deliberate amissions, misleading statements, 
uninformative or disinformative remarks and all sorts of narrative tricks in order 


to better develop the plat. 
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The late Argentine writer Julio Cortizar was a past master of this gentle art 
of deception; in one of his novellas, ‘Clone" [1982], he leads us down aã ‘garden 
path of musical narrative, only to reveal, at the very end, that he all the time 
had been playing with a double deck of cards; in other words: that he had been 
deliberately flouting most of Grice's maxims. What happens in the novella is a 
contemporary re-enactment of an historical tragedy: the double murder of the 
Prince of Venosa, Gesualdo's wife and ber lover at the hands of the crazed, cuck- 
ûolded husband. Cortêzar executes this re-enactment by assigning his protagonists 
the parts of the piece of music they are performing: they are clad, as it were, in 
the voices of a Gesualdo madrigal = except that this crucial musicological infor- 
mation is withheld fram us until we have finished our first reading; whereupon 
the author takes us through a second reading, ‘i we wish", where we are given 
all the necessary information. 

n another occasion, in an uncanny ‘spider story’ (“Historia con migalas'; 
1985], Cortizar plays an ingenious cat-and-mouse game with his readership, 
entrapping them in a web of morphological subtlety, based an the Spanish lan- 
guages uninformativenesa as to the gender of non-compounded plural verb 
forms. Only in the last two lines is it revealed that the persons we had been think- 
ing of as a *normal" couple are in reality two “black widows", who devour the 
mên thêy cûme in touch with. (An analysis of this narrative masterpiece is pro 
vided in Mey 1992b,) 

In the final analysis, since “outing the maxims" can be many things, there is 
iO way ûf prescribing of proscribing ã particular violation ãۍ‎ üseful or detri- 
mental. Here, as in all other matters of linguistic consumption, the producer is 
judged by the willingness of his or her clientele to buy into the violated maxims: 
the proof of the pudding i8, as always, in rhe eating. 


A.2.3 Politeness and other virtues 


A criticism that is often offered of Grice's maxims is that they can be interpreted 
as a mûrê code of behavior: "How to beê ã good conversationalist" ("good" in both 
senses of the word: ‘expert and ‘virtktous'"}. And it is easy to understand why: 
obeying the rules af any game both marks you as a decent kind of person (one 
who doesn’t cheat) and may even give you a chance of coming out ahead af the 
others. 

However, the moral aspect of the matter is not what has kept philosophers 
and linguists busiest. The formers avowed aim [adopted by many of the latter 
as well} ig to construct a rational philosophy of language use, to “describe ratio- 
nal means for conducting co-operative exchanges" (Levinson 1983:103}. The 
underlying assumption here is that of a rational language user; Î will have more 
to say on this later on, in chapter 7, when discussing metapragmatic principles. 
For the moment, let's concentrate on another principle (ar rather, set of princi- 
ples): politeness, as mainly advocated by Leech (1983). 
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First, ûnê ha3 tû khöûw what being polite" means. According tao Leech, “[slomeê 
illocutions (e.g, arders} are inherently impolite, and others (e.g., offers] are inher- 
ently polite" (1383:83). This view assumes politeness to be an abstract quality, 
resdıng im imdividual expressions, lexical items or morphemes, without regard 
for the particular circumstances that govern their use. Being inherently" polite 
implies being alteays polite, without regard for the contextual factors that define 
what is polite in a given situation. 

Such a view is wrong an two counts. First, the social position of the speakers 
may indicate different politeness values for individual cases, The existence of a 
social hierarchy {a4 in institationalized contexts such as the schools, the military, 
religious communities etc.) often pre-empts the use of politeness altogether. 
Rather than claiming that an order in the military is polite whenever the 
cammand strucmire is right, I prefer tû say that an order is vindicated in its own 
right, if It conforms to the demands of the military hierarchy; commands are 
either polite mor impolite. The same goes for official exchanges between par- 
ticipants in instituationalized siruations: the priest imposing a penance after 
hearing one’s conlession is neither polite nor impolite when he issues the order 
Ter Ave (meaning: “I order you to say three times the “Hail Mary” as a penancê 
for your sins"). 

Second, the polirênêss of the order also depends on the positive of negative 
effects it has on the pêrsûi whû ia gwen the order. Olga Künst-onamiuê (1991) 
has shown that this *cost-=-beneft scale’ is decisive in assigning politeness values 
even to bald’ imperatives. Her statistics show that “the evaluation of the polite 
îiesë ûf ã reqiûest expressed in the imperarive form depends on the evaluation on 
the cost and beneft scale stemming from the required act" (1991:59), In other 
words, J can use a bald" imperative if the order is beneficial tû my addressee 
{Have another sandwich"), as Opposed to an order which imposes a hardship on 
the hearer (Peel the potatos" in Kunsr-Gnamušs words, “requests to the hearer 
may be expressed directly im rhe imperative form without being considered impo“ 
lite” (1991:60). 

Anather problem has to do with what is called *mirigation", The principle 
of politeness tells ıê to minimize (or ‘mitigate") the effects of impolite statements 
or expressions [negative pûliteness'] and to maximize the politeness of polite 
illocurions {positive politeness" all the rime, of course, respecting the 
intentions that direct thê ongoing conversation, Leech pravides some examples 
(1983:80: 


PARENT: Someone's eaten the icing off the cake. 
CHILD: It wasn't ME. (with risimg-falling itonation on the emphasized ME) 


In this case, accûording to Leech, a parent relying ûn ã conversational implicature 
to generate an insimuation of a possible misdemeanor is considered more polite 


than a parent uttering a direct accusation, such as: 


You have eaten the icing off the cake. 
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In the latter case, the child would have been insulted, especially if thê actusation 
in fact was incorrect, By contrast, the frst utterance, although it is not as infor- 
mative as possible, or maybe not even relevant at all, and thus violates the 
maxims ùf quaiitity andlor relation, still abeys the Politeness Principle, aîıd this 
is able to rescue the Cooperative Principle “from serious trouble", as Leech 
remarks. 

Similarly, in the following example: 


A: We'll all miss Bill and Agatha, wont we? 
B: Well, we'll all miss BÎLL. {intonation paftern as im fhe above examplel, 


the principle invoked by Leech is, again, politeness, not cooperation. By hût mên- 
toning Agatha, when you don't agree about her being missed, you're being more 
polite than by saying outright that you don't miss her” Here, too, cooperation 
takes a back seat to politeness: B, in not offering any camment on û part of As 
utterance, knowingly and willfully sins against the maxim of quantity, burt does 
s0 for reasons ûf politenêss. 

Notice that in this case, Mouting the CP does not necessarily imply that B is 
being “nicer” in dealing with unpopular people like Agatha: politeness and being 
nice are fot necessarily connected. One could arguably maintain that the way 
the speaker in the above example treats Agatha in her absence is a lot less nice 
than baldly mentioning her as a pêrsona non grata would have been = if for no 
other reasons, then because Agatha's possible cooperation in the exchange is 4 
priori and summarily excluded: she is not even mentioned in B's reply, but made 
invisible", as so often happens to women in our society. 

One of the functions of politeness is ta create [or manifest) a distance berween 
the interlocutars, as in the case of social-hierarchical placements that have to be 
maintained through language use. Distance, in most cases, reduces the need for 
Expressed verbal collaboration: yet anûther case of cooperation yielding to polire- 
ness. The standardized replies in the military (Sir! Yes Sirl’} offer one example 
among miany. 

Leech's Politeness Principle is supposed to collaborate with, and even ‘rescue’, 
the Cooperative Principle and irs associated maxims, However, it is not at all 
clear as we have seen, that the CP is in need of being rescued. It is even less clear 
that a principle of politeness indeed would be able to do so; at the least, sueh an 
abiliry is not barane out by Leechs examples. 

Still, the observations that Leêéth offers on his various maxims, such as those 
ûf “tact”, generosity’, approbation" ete. (1983:1311, have a certain descriptive 
value; the same holds for his other principles [such as that of 'irony"]. While these 
principles are neither theoretically nor practically on the same level as the CF, 
one could make a point of subsuming them under the latter principle in same 
form or ather, once one agrees on the need for cooperation, as expressed in the 
four Gricean maxims. The next sections will discuss somie proposals that want 
to do away with [same or all of) the maxims, yet retain the notion of coopera-= 
tion aš the basis of canversation., 


B2 Micrapragmatics 
4.3 Rethinking Grice 


Grice"s four maxims and the associated principle of cooperation have been under 
attack almost fram the very beginning. On the one hand, the critique has 
focused on the values attached to the maxims; for instance, there is a greater 
value attached to thê maxim of quality than to the others “violatihğ it amounts 
to a moral offense, whereas violating the others is at worst inconsiderate of 
rude” (Green 1989:89}. Clearly, the maxims have various weightings in people's 
mirrds, 

A further question here is whether the maxims have the same weight, and are 
used in approximately the same manner, in different situations. For instance, it 
seems likely thar one is more polite in a business exchange than, say, inî an aca 
demic ûr domestic fight; still, the cooperation that Grice talks about cannot be 
excluded even in the latter case on the grounds that the partners to the interac 
tion either hate each other, ûr do not want to cooperate in other ways. Normally, 
ton, Î cannot verbally insult an institution, or a dead body, or an animal {in mast 
cases]; even an insult requires a modicum of cooperation on the part of the insul- 
tee, if only Insofar as the ather needs to have a minimal understanding of what 
I'rn trying to do with my words, 

Un the other hand, one may also question the necessity of having all of the 
maxims around: couldn't they be simplifed somewhat? Green mentions her 
doubts about the maxim of quantity, second part (Do not make your contribu- 
tion more informative than reqiired"), aid considers the possibility of letting if 
be included in the maxim's frst half ("Make yoûr contribution as informative ã5 
required"); alternatively, she suggests (with Grice) ta let it be included under the 
maxim of relation (“Be relevant]. 

Similarly, ın the case of the maxim of quality, one could argue that the second 
half of the maxim [Do not say that for which you lack adequate evidence") log- 
ically implies (Tentails'] the first ("Do not say what you believe to be false]: if I 
never say anything which I have only inadequate grounds to believe, then Î nec- 
essarily never will say anything which I believe to bê false, 

As to the maxim of relevance itself, this has been the subject of two major 
efforts at rethinking Grice. The first is due to Horn {1984}; the other to Sperber 
amd Wilson (1986). The two proposals are a bit alike in that they both concen- 
trate ûf relevance; they are diferent in that Horns model keeps relevance within 
thê general framework of Gricean theory, whereas Sperber and Wilson make the 
maxim of relevance the cormerstone of their own approach to ‘communication 
and cognition’, aptly described as Relevance Theory (RT). 

The feo proposals are also dilferent as to the amount of attention they have 
attracted. When Sperber and Wilson published their book, Relemance: Commie 
ication and Cognition, over ten yearë ãğû, it gênerated a lot ûf iiterêst; ã second 
edition, with a nûmber of additions and clarifications, appeared in 1993, [For a 
comparative review, sêe Jucker 1997.] In the wake of this interest, a strong RT 
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movemeênt has arisen [by s§ûome tven cûlled a school: ‘the London School of Prag 
matics"}. In the framework ûf this schûal [so far mostly concentrated in Britain), 
RT is discussed and used as a modêl for further theorizing (seê, e.g., Blakemore 
1992, as well as the iuîmefûous théoréttical and desêenptive articles and moniû- 
graphs by younger authors, listed in the vastly expanded bibliography of Sperber 
and Wilson's second edition). 

Horm's neo-Uricean theory, on the other hand, has remained a more isolated 
effort, which has never attained a similar status; yet, Horn's article (originally 
published in 1984, reprinted 1998} still deserves close attention for its painstak- 
ing analysis and elegant formulation of some rather original thoughts on the 
Gricean maxims. 

I will treat the two proposals separately below. 


4.3.1 Horn's two principles 


Horn focuses on a central problem in conversational cooperation: some utter 
anıces, on a certain reading, have a clear and unambiguous meaning, while other 
interpretations require a special effort on the part of the listener. 

Thus, for example, if Î say: 


I cut a finger yesterday [Horn 1984:13; example slightly adapted], 


thêè normal feading ia that thê cut finger is minê, and it takês some stretch of 
imagination tû read *a fnger’ as one that belongs to someone else, 

By contrast, some seemingly very similar utterances require an extra effort in 
ûfder to be interpreted along the lines of the ‘normal’ reading of the utterance 
above, whereas no effort is required to obtain the alternative interpretation. Thus, 
when Î say: 


I'm meeting a woman tonight, 


thê woman is not “mine” [whatever that implies]; every other interpretation is just 
a joke, and is frequently exploited as such. Here is an example: 


STEVEN: Wilfred is meeting a woman for dinner tonight. 

SUSAN: Does his wife know about it? 

STEVEN: Of COURSE she does. The woman he i meeting IS his wife, (Leech 
198391) 


To explain the humorous ‘force’ of this joke [actually a kind of ‘garden path' 
construction of the kind we have seen in section 4.2.2.3], it won't do to make 
ad hac adjustments to the arigimal, ‘finger’ case, such as stipulating that the part 
involved in the cutting must be a member of a sêt of body parts. For example, 
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replacing ‘Anger’ with ‘nûse" in Horn'ê éxample would not give the same result 
las pointed out by Grice): "I cut a nose yesterday" will always be understood [if 
at all) as referring to somebody elses nase. The problem lies deeper, and it is 
Horns merit to have suggested a plausible interpretation, based on the selected 
conversational maxims of quantity and relation, of this curious phenomefon: 
thar rwo utterances which are remarkably alike in structure can still have dia- 
metrically apposed meanings. 

The two principles that Horn introduces are: the -prineiple QF for ‘quan- 
tity"), telling us to ‘say as much as we can"; and the R-principle FR" for ‘rela- 
ton], which says that we should ‘say no more than we must’, If I seate that Î 
cut a Îinger yesterday, Î invoke the R-principle to establish the fact that the finger 
is mine (I needn'T say more; if Î do say more, people will think Fm a member of 
thê yakuza], În the case of Wilfred meeting a woman, we invoke the Q-principle 
in order to establish the fact that it is nor his wife or regular girlfriend he’s seeing 
{if it had been either of them, my spokesperson wouldn't have sald what she or 
he actually did say). 

The differences become a bit clearer when we think of possible replies to both 
serıtences, Normally, when somebody tells me about a mishap like the finger case, 
my reaction will be one of commiseration; Î might utter something like: 


That's too bad, 


anid not much more can be said on the subject [a friend wha werê to retort: 
"Whose finger?" would at the least deserve an inquisitive look). 

However, in the case where my interlocutor usêés the second utterance above 
misleadingly, in order to make me believe that Wilfred is having an extramarital 
affair, I probably will say something in the line of: 


Really? And who is she? 


the inference being that there is a lot more to tell [and that my partner wants me 
tû know all fhe gory details}. Contrariwise, if I non-committally answer some- 
thing like: road for him', the intended joke will fall fat on its face, and my 
interlocutor will be rightfully disappointed at my lack of cooperation. 

Using Horn's terminology, im the Q-case, I have provided as mueh informia- 
tion aš I havê to, or can, given the circumstances; in the R-case, I let the cir- 
cumstances speak, and give out only the relevant information, In his system, the 
Q-principle cowers the Gricean maxim of quantity, (being thê first half of the 
maxim}, whereas the R-principle contains within it the second half of the quan- 
tity maxim (quantity) plus the maxims of manner and relation. As to the maxim 
of quality, Horn leaves ir alone, since, as he says, we need that in any case unless 
we want to see “the entire conversational „ . „ apparatus collapse"; 1984:12], 

Hûrni's two principles explain ã variety of phenomena in the realm of polite- 
ties, megatim, the lexicon and so on, in an elegant and economical mariner; they 
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stand out a5 a worthwhile attempt to simplify the matter of pragmatic principles, 
bringing them to some common denominators. 


4.3.2 Relevance and ‘conspicuity’ 


According to Sperber and Wilson, pragmatics needs only one principle, that of 
relevance. The assumption, or principle, underlying relevance thêeûry iš that in 
any given context, what people say is relevant. This ‘Principle of Relevance” can 
be seen as a further specification of the Gricean notion of cooperation; mûorfeovêr, 
since “the principle of relevance i much more explicit than Grice co-operative 
principle and maxims”, as Sperber and Wilson say (1386:161], it also carries less 
of a fuicîional burden. 

Earlier in this chapter, I defined the Communicative Principle as the need for 
people to communicate; in fact, communication was sald to be unavoidable. In 
particular, as language users, our intention is to communicate some meaning to 
somebody; the way we are able, and enabled, to go about this busimess is what 
is properly studied in pragmatics [in particular the part that deals wirh “prag- 
matic acts"; şêe chapter RB}, lt follows that [since what is commımicated suppûs- 
edly is of importance to both the speaker and the hearer] communicating 
something meaningful may be supposed to be relevant to the partners in comi- 
munication. Ii this sense, the Principle of Relevangê 1š ã variant of thê Comirmiu- 
niçative Principle. 

According to many [including Sperber and Wilson, as well as the present 
writer}, Grices Cooperative Principle, especially when taken lieerally, püûrs too 
much of a strain on our lmguistic interaction. By contrast, the Principle of 
Relevance does not make the claims on successful communication known from 
Gricean theory, such as: “common purposes or set of purposes" (197545), 
mutual knowledge, implied ûr shared presuppositions and so om. For Relevance 
Theory, in accordance with the Communicative Principle, achieving successful 
commumcation by way of the relevance of what is being said is a sufficient aim 
in conversation or other verbal ımteracton. RT is thus a minimalist theory of 
cammunication; relevance is all we need. 

But how to characterize ã “succeéssful coimıuniêtatian'? This notion ë taken 
here in the sense that the speaker, the would-be communicator, is recognized by 
the interlacutoris] as one who has something to say that matters, is relevant. The 
successul communicator is one who makes his or her intention to convey infor- 
matiof, to persuade, to make believe etc. “manifest to both himself or herself 
anid his or her partaers. As 5perber and Wilson remark, “the realization that a 
trustworthy communicator intends to make you believe something is af excel- 
lemt reason for believing it" (1986:163}. The ‘mutually manifest assumption” of 
an informative intention is at the core of Sperber and Wilson thinking. 

This assumption, mıareovwer, is a central trait of human communicative behav- 
iar, even to the point thar one cannot properly maintain (say Sperber and Wilson) 
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that one ‘follows’ the Princtple of Relevance: "Communicators dû not ‘follow’ 
the principle of relevance; and they could not violate it even if they wanted to. 
The principle of relevance applies without exceptions" (1986:1602). Sperber and 
Wilsorms approach is thus useful in tanyr ways because İt foretê uš to rethink 
a number of central questions in linguistics, especially in semantics and prag- 
matics. The purpose of communication, according to RT, is nor to "duplicate 
thoughts", but to “enlarge mutual cognitive environments" [Sperber and Wilson 
Eo EE 

In communicative modeling, ım both its computerized and *manual" varieties, 
the main obstacle is said to be the ambiguity of natural language expressions. 
Such an ambiguity is often thought of as a purely semantic affair; for example, 
in programs for automatic translation of text, we have to 'disambiguate' the 
êx presshiûns that have an unclear meaning, and do contextual guesses in a sort 
ûf bottom-to-top procedure. For Sperber and Wilson, by contrast, everything is 
ambiguous, is long as it is taken by itself, while nothing is strictly ambiguous if 
we look af it top-doun, placing it in its proper, cognitive environment (cf. 
1986:205)." 

A pragmatic view of human language processing assesses the simuation differ- 
ently. Ambiguities are not just there to be resolved at the first possible occasion. 
Human communicators are prone to play on words, and often try to keep things 
fluid as long as possible, Thus, in Japanese business talks, with their notorious 
and to Westernêrs quite insufferable ambiguity, the point of leaving things unde- 
cided could be to have thé other party reveal their intentions befûare one is drawn 
out onêself. And in a recent article, Nerlich and Clarke (2000 in press) argue that 
“we arê not 50 much interested in ‘disambiguation in contexT but Instead in what 
one might call ‘ambiguation in context" (AMM in press: 7]. In such a view, the 
primê purpose ûf communicatûn might well be in many cases to achieve ‘con- 
spicuity" rather than “perspicuity"; the famous ‘garden path? situation (see section 
4,1.2.3} and activities such aãš punniiğ and word-ğlay turn essentially on this 
assumption (which goes directly against Grice's maxim af manner: 'Be perspicu- 
ous; see section 4.2.2 and Nerkich and Clarke 2000 in press: 6). 

According tû Sperber ind Wilsûn's presumption of relevance, we are ready for 
something that will make sense (is relevant’), and we will build cur under- 
standing around that assumption. The utterance we're hearing or reading i8 
‘accessible" ãs part of our mumally recognized, common cognitive environment 
Or Cafitext; as such, the utterance is relevant. By contrast, we are not equally 
ready for something that would nat be easily accessible, because it does not 
belong in such a common, cognitive environment. Take Sperber and Wilson's 
example (1986:18: 


trearge has a big cat. 
Here, the most common assumption is that we are talking about an animal such 


as a Norwegian Forest cat, a Maine Coan cat, or any ather oversized [(19-241b} 
species of the genus Felis domestica; in order to arrive at the interpretation ‘on, 
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tiger, puma, cougar’ elic,, we must add something to that common enviroment, 
making it more specie {e.g., by building on the contextual information that 
George delivers wild animals to zoos and circuses], This latter interpretation 
would be less relevant, because under normal circumstances, If 1& less accessible. 
{On ‘accessibility’, see Ariel 1991; Gundel et al. 1993:376ff one criticism that 
has been leveled at tis notion is that it basically is ã static onê, and does not 
allow for the dynamics of text production, See Hajitova 1997; Mey 2001 in 
press. | 

RT is said to be ablê to account for all the phenomena that earlier had been 
assigned to the other maxims for their explanation. Actually, this may seem rather 
a tall order for any theory; but as if this were not enough, Sperber and Wilson 
also assume their principle to operate wirhout exception, being, indeed, 
irrefutable, In the emd, either something relevant mıay be obvious aid henge hot 
interesting, ûr the nûtiûn of rêlevancê itself may become so all-encompassing ã8 
to İose its explanatory force. 

Another serious problem lies in the fact that RT, despite its pronounced com- 
mitment to communication, says very little about real commuricative interaction 
aãš it happens ın our society. Like most of traditional linguistics and linguisric phi 
losophy, RT does not include, let alone focus on, the social dimensions of lan- 
guage, as I have argued elsewhere {Mey and Talbot 1989]. Add to this that the 
conceptual backdrop of Sperber and Wilson's theory is the familiar current ûri- 
entation toward thê coftputêer ãê ã metaphor fof human thinking proceases, 
coupled with a pervasive tendency to see human mental processes as instances of 
economically rational behavior. Thus, much of their thinking on human cogni- 
tive activities relies heavily on the metaphor of information processing by cûom- 
puter (as admirably shown by Hinkelman in her comment on what she styles the 
‘relevance computer’; 1987:7211), When they explain their theory, Sperber and 
Wilson draw on language borrowed from monetary economics [(“cost«beneft 
relations"; alternatively, thêy mix *computerese" and ‘economese" (Mey 1994d}, 
as when they say (e.g., ûn p. 204] that increased ‘processing time" hampers under 
staidinğ and puts obstacles in the way of comîıinicarion. As Talbot remarks: 


people are depicted as individuals who confront unique problems in commu- 
ication. In the real world, however, people are social beings wû are workinğ 
within pre-existing coniventioOnê. . . 

in Sperber and Wilsons moadel, differences between peuple are depicted 
solely as differences between individuals" cognitive environments. These dif- 
ferences are assumed to stem from variations in physical environment anid 
cognitive ability between people. Considerations of culture and society are 
notably absent in the characterization of individuals" cognitive environments. 
/1994:3526[ 


It is essentially under this latter, pragmatic aspect that RT, despite its many useful 
insighrs, falls somewhat shart of the expectations raised by its program of 
research, and fails to honor all of its promises. In the end, it remains discon- 
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iêctêed from thê problems ûf everyday communication as these are brought to 
the fûreê, e.gğ., in the theory of discourse (see sections 7.2.3.3 and 9.3.3) or when 
discussing the concept of “pragmatic acts’ (chapter 8]. 

Tû conclude the present section aid chaptef, let me qiûote ã story fram the taf- 
liest efforts of constructing artificial intelligence [AI], which may show how what 
we glibly call "cooperation" is by no means a foregone conclusion. To see this, it 
is ügeful to consider what happens in computer experiments simulating human 
linguistic capabilities. One such experiment is called “Tale-Spin’" [Meehan 1981}: 
it consists of a program that understands the elements of a story, and contînmu- 
ously creates new stories on the basis of the original one. 

Tale-Špin's characters live in an animal world, bur are endowed wıth certaın 
human abilimes (such as being able to speak) and have certain other human-like 
properties las in Aesop's fables}. Here are Joe Bear and Irving Bird acting out ã 
very simple scenario: finding food: 


ine day Joe Bear was hungry. He asked his friend [Irving Bird where 
some honey was. Irving told him there was a beehive in the oak tree. Joe 
threatened to hit [Irving if he didn’t tell him where some honey was. [Meehan 
1981:217) 


Clearly, Joe Bear has missed the pûint of Irving Bird's reply. He didn't understand 
the “implicature" of the answer: that what he got, indeed, was an answer to his 
question about the availability of honey” 

Notice that the inferences we're making in hearing stories like this one are 
implied in normal conversation; they don’t have to be told explicitly. The trouble 
with Tale-Spin was that the program, tot beng human, should have been 
instructed to make those ‘explicatures" [which was only done by trial and error, 
in subsequent versions]. By contrast, a human, bêling a coûperative conversa- 
ttonalist, knows how and when to make the tight iiferences about what is implied 
and what naf, as we have seen in the preceding. 

The nêxt chapters will have a look at the linguistic means that are available 
to uš for this purpose. 


Review and discussion 


1. The Communicative Principle tells us that people want tû communicate, while 
thê Cooperative Principle tells us something about how they go abour commu- 
iicating what they want to comminicate. Sticking strictly to the maxim of quaî- 
rity (section 4.2.2), they may decide to give out exactly what is needed, and no 
rmıûre. Such “parsimoriûusness" [seê section 4.2.1} can have undesired side-effects, 
as when my interlocutors misunderstand my true intention, amd conversationally 
imply that I don"t want to give out information {or tea, as the case may bel. 
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Compare the following interchange from Lewis Carroll's well-known book Alice 
i Wonderland, a work much loved by children, lagicians and linguists alike 
(among the last, Bruce Fraser, who brought the quotation to my attention): 


“Take some more tea,” the March Hare sald to Alice, very earnestly. 


“I've had nothing yet," Alice replied in an offended tone: “so I can't take 
miûfê. 


“You mean you ca'n't take less," sald the Hatter: “it's very easy to take morê 
than nothing.” 


lin Morê Amtotatêd Alicê, Martin Gardner, ed., New Tork: Random House, 
1990, p. 89) 


uesiions: 
How would you evaluate the Hatters cooperativeness in this interchange? 


What effect does one, in general, obtain by ‘sticking to the logic" of language (cf. 
also sectian 2.3)? 


In thê story, Alice gets confused [and no tea}; was anything at all cammunicated? 
How could Alice properly have answered the Hatter? 


2. The following sentence was found inside a North American (AMTRAK, USA) 
railway carriage (example due to Bruce Fraser]: 


All of the doors won't close, 


Clearly, the intended message is that not all of the doors will close, rather than 
that none of them will (although logically, that possibility cannot be denied), 


Question: 
How does the principle of scalariry (section 4.2.1] apply here? 


3. Consider again the father-daughter interchange in exercise é6 of chapter 3. 


uestions: 
În terms of the Cooperative Principle, how would you characterize the daugh- 
ters answer? 


ls it really” an answer? (Then what was the question?) 
Which maxim is violated by the father in the last reply? 


4, The following two cases have to do with the well-established North Amer- 
ican tradition of tipping for services rendered, 


laj} A sign detailing the rights and duties of employees and customers, on display 
in Edward's Shoe Shop an Sherman Awe. in Evanston, Ill, tells us as item #5: 
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EMPLOYEES ARE ALLOWED TO ACCEPT UF TO U.S. $50.00 A5 A TIF 


|b} One miserable Sunday afternoon in downtown Toronto in January of 1993, 
having frst missed the VIAJAMTRAK train back to Chicago, and in addition 
just having rmussed the Clark Airport Coach by a split second, I am approached 
by the driver of a livery car, who offers to take mê to the airport for the modest 
fare of $30 [Canadian funds). Since it is cold, and Fm worried about not finding 
a plane [Î have an early meeting on Monday} and besides, the next bus won't 
leave until an hour later, Î accept. Upon arriving at the Lester Pearson Interna- 
tional Airport, Î tender the driver $40 [Canadian], whereupon he says, 


“How much change do you want back on this, sir?" 


uestons: 
Referring to section 3.2.2, which presuppositions can you identify in these two 
sentences? (Hint: look for a common presupposition in both cases.) 


And how about implicatures? (Hint: think of the possible size of the tip.) 


What can we infer fram the first sentence? And what from the second? (Hint: an 
inference has tû be "drawn out" of the text; it is something we establish, based 
ûn the available facts as contained in the text. A conversational implicarure is 
something which arises among Interlocutors as û result of their conversational 
activities; it is mot as factual" and not as rigidly definable aš an inference or, for 
that matter, a presupposinon. For further details, cf. Thomas 1996:58-61.| 


In terms of perlocutionary effect, which of the two sentences would be the most 
effective? Or would you say they are not comparable? 


Thinking about tipping, list some of the expressions that come tû mind in this 
connection. What do they reflect about tipping’ as a social institution? (Hint: 
you certainly have come across ‘No tipping, please" notices in restaurants, shops 
etê. How do people react to therm?) 


Can you suggest alternative [better or worse] expfesstonê that could be used in 
the two cases above, seen from the point of view of: 

the store owner 

the raxi driver, 

the customers, 

the passengers? 


$5. The US linguist Suellen Rundquist {(19921:447] has raised the question of 
whether “conversational inference [and by extension, such matters as relevance, 
politeness etc.] is based entirely on a cognitive foundation", of if we should rec- 
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ognize a “sûcial component” as well, This view opens up the posibilîry of an 
interpretation of implicatures as başed in the language user's social and cultural 
background, and hence being not strictly transferable across cultures. În light of 
these remarks, read the following newspaper report, on a visit by Pope John Paul 
Il to Chile in 1987, as an illastration of a *misfring' imphicature, due to differ- 
ent pragmatic presuppositions of a social and cultural kind (the report is enti- 
tled: ‘The Papal Puzzle"): 


After appearing on the balcony with General Augusto Pinochet, the pope 
visited the slams of Santiago, where he embraced 19-year-old Carmen Quin- 
tero, still bearing the scars of the burning she received at the hands of Chilean 
security forces, Her companion, 19-year-old Rodriguez Rojas, died of burns 
ın the torching. 

“Holy Father,” said Carmen Quintero, “the military did this to me." 

"1 know, my child," the pontiff replied. This assuaged the persecuted, for 
whom it is comfort to know that the pope is aware of their sufferings. | Wash- 
ington Post, 2È July, 1987, p- A2) 


Questions: 

How conperative would you say that the pope's reply to Carmen was? (Hint: 
Carmens implicit question, posing as a statement, was: Why did this happen?" 
Was the popes answer an answer to this question?) 


The pope's reply "I know" could of course mean: ‘Î just discussed this with General 
Pinochet while standing ûn the balcony", or something like that. Do you think 
that was what the Haly Father meant? 


Turning the question around: whar could John Paul Il have answered, had he 
wished te be truly cooperative? 


The journalist's final comment is remarkable in that it somehow forecloses any 
discussion of the whys and hows of this strange interchange and its background. 
What is the implicature that this remark about popes being aware of human suf- 
fering generates, ûr is supposed tû generate? 


Finally, give a suggestion as to why the original article was called “The Papal 
Puzzle’, 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Speech Acts 


5.1 History and introduction 


5.1.1 Why speech acts? 


The impressive success of certain theoretical developments in linguistics in the 
sixties (mainly within the framework of transformational gfammar, following 
Chomsky’s classic works: the 1937 Syntactic Structures and its 1363 companion 
Aspects of the Theory of Syntax} made it difficult for other workers in linguis- 
ticê and rhe related sciences to have their voices heard. This was in particular the 
case with the philosophers of language, whose interests always had been more 
directed toward the semantic rather than the exclusively syntactic aspects of 
language." 

Much of the semantic work done by philosophers of language during the 
sixties and carly seventies rested upon the ‘truth-funerional’ definitions af seman- 
tics in the Carnapian tradition and continued by philosophers such as David 
Lewis (e.g, 1969}. Orher semantically ofented philosophers eventually joined 
hands with the formal syntactics tradition; Richard Montague and his school are 
the prime exponents of this development [called ‘intensional semantics"). 

None ûf thêse directions ûf research will be dealt wirh here, ãš they arê riot 
directly relevant to pragmatics, Rather, TI] focus on what happened in another 
branch of philosophy, with origins in a British tradition of thinking about lan- 
guage, often referred to as “Ordmary Language PFhilosophy’, whose principal 
exponent was the Oxford philosopher John L. Austin. His posthumous work 
Haw to Do Things wih Words (1962) had an enormous impacî on linguistic 
philosophy, and thereby on linguistics, especially in its pragmatic variant. Austin's 
thinking {which in the course of time came to be known as "speech act theory") 
was farther developed and codifed by the American philosopher john R. Searle, 
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who had studied under Austin in the fifties, and subsequently became the iain 
prûopûnênt and defender of the formers ideas. 

Ã serious problem that the fedgling pragmatic tradition had to face was that 
of rhe limitations imposed on linguistic thinking by a semianticê based on tfûth 
conditions, Philosophers working in the truth-functional tradition restrict ther- 
selwes to “propositians" representing one particular class of sentences, the so- 
called declaratives, which, in order to be true oar false, mist contain some testable 
propasitian, If somebody tells us that: 


Irs cold outside, 


we can ğo outside, if we wish, and test the truth or falsity of the ‘declaration’. 
However, if Î say to somebody: 


Happy Birthday, 


1 can only talk about the truth of my feelings, or about the truth of the fact that 
1 actually did pronounce those words, but not about the truth of this, or any 
other wish le.g,, Good luck’, ‘Congratulations’, ‘Well done and so onl. The 
reašsûn iê that wishes are not propositions: they are “words with which to do 
things’, to paraphrase Austin. In brief, they are speech aets. 

The present chapter explores which criteria {different from the truth- 
functional otes] we need for dealing with those other [{and, incidentally, most 
frequently occurring) human utterances. 


5.1.2 Languagê İn Usê 


Many linguistic theories take their premises in some rather simple-minded 
assumptions about human language: thar it is nothing but a combination of 
‘sound and meaning" {thus in most dêseriptive grammars], of that language 
can be defîned aE a st of correct sentences (thus in most generative 
transformattonal thinking). The basic flaw in sach thinking is that it does nor 
pay attention to language as an activity which produces speech dêfê, definêd aš 
*the basic or minimal units of linguistic communication” [Searle 1969:16}. As 
Searle puts it, “The unit of linguistic communication is not, as has generally been 
supposed, the symbol, word or sentence, . , . but rather the production of the 
symibol or word or sentence in the performance of the speech act" (1963:16; my 
italics). 

Furthermore, speech acts are produced not in the solitary philosopher's think- 
tanl, bur in actual situations of language use, by people having something “in 
mird’. Such a production naturally presupposes a producer" and ã ‘consumer’, 
human agents, whose ftentions are relevant and indispensable to the correct 
understanding and description of their utterances, quite contrary to the cone 
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structed, nOn-use-ûofiented examples of most grammarians and philosophers. To 
quote Searle once more: 


When Î take a noige or a mark oan a piece of paper to be an instance of lin- 
guistic comnmunicatiûn, ã& ã message, one of the things I must assume is that 
the noise or mark was produced by a being or beings more or less like myself 
and produced with certain kinds of tıfemtions. (Searle 1969:16} 


As we will see below, this intentional character of speech acts is among their 
most distinctive classificatory features, At the same time, wé should not forget 
that intentionality is not just a matter of intentions ascribable ta a particular 
speaker. For Searle, thê main issue is how to establish the conditions (of sincer- 
ity, felicity ete.; ste further section 5.2.1.2) that make communication possible. 
In a wider perspective, however, one should ask how a speech act functions in 
society, or Even whether it functions there at all. 

Asking how a particular commıüimicative act functions in a particular society 
presupposes thar we examine the conditions that hold for communication im that 
saciety. The language we use, and in particular the speech acts we utter, are 
entirely dependent on the context of the situation in which such acts are pro- 
duced. All speech is situated speech; a speech act is never just an “act of speech’, 
bur should be considered in the total situation of activity of which ir is a part 
{ef. Levinson 1979}, and therefore, ãã we will see in chapter Ê, it ls always a prûag- 
matic acî, rather than a mêre speech act. 

This implies, moreover, not only that we must take the circumstances of the 
individual utterance into account {as does Searle), but that we cast our het wider, 
by incorparating the general conditions which allow, and afford, a particular act 
of speaking. Thus, whıle certain kinds of speech acts are forbidden im certaın 
[e.g., tabooed)} situations, others are de rigueur, sometimes even to the point 
where they are entirely predictable, To take an example due to Verschueren 
(1999:93}: in a Dutch university, whenever the official university representative, 
the chief beadle, enters the locality where a doctoral defense has been in progress 
for the prescribed 45 minutes, nobody is in doubt about the utterance which will 
accompany his ritual stamping of the staff, Conversely, his uttering of the pre- 
scribed Latin formula Hora test [Times up’) without the accompanying act would 
be a meaningless, isolated speech act and not have any pragmatic effect. 

As a further illustration, consider the act of promising ûs If is practiced in sûct- 
eties that are rather unlike oir own. For anthropologists like Michelle Rosaldo 
(1980, 1982}, a speech act such as ã promise is dependent for its success not first 
of all on conditions of sincerity, felicity and so an, but on the ways it is supposed 
to sustain and confirm the existing order of things. In certain cultures, such as 
those of the Philippines people of the ongot or the Micronesian people of 
Pohnpei, it i8 dubious whether the concept of ‘pfomising" and its concomitant 
notion of ‘sincerity’, viewed as a comdition located in a particular individual, have 
any societal value at all (Puranti 19?é:228, 230; Keating 1938 and pers, comm.). 
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As to the question of intentions, any discussion of intentionality should 
be aware of the relationships that exist among the individuals to whom the 
intentions are ascribed, and of the ways they perceive the others as intentional" 
beings in a greater, societal context. lt is not primarily what I šãy, ûr ited tû 
say, that determines my speech act, but the way it fits into the entire pattern of 
acting ãs a social being that is rypical for my culture. Even though speech is a 
constitutive component of human individual and social life {a3 is langage in 
general], it is still part of a larger context, of an even more encompassing 
activity. In the final analysis, we will have to ask ourselves how speech acts 
relate to our human activity as a whole: thinking ‘globally’ while acting locally, 
as the saying goês. It is far ths ecological view of haman acting, to which the 
societal and global environment provides the adequate (necessary and sufficient) 
backdrop, that I have devised the term ‘pragmatic act", (For further details, see 
chapter B.| 


5.1.3 How speech acts function 


Speech acts are verbal actions happening in the world. Uttering a speech act, Î 
do something with my words: I perform an activity that (at least intentionally) 
brings about a change in the existing state of affairs (hence the label, *perfor- 
mative utterances’, that originally was attached to speech acts]. For instance, if 
I say to a newborn human: “I baptize thee “in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghast’™ (cf. Matthew 28:19), then this human being i8 
from now on and forever a Christian — provided I took care to let my words be 
accompanied by the fHowing of water on the infant's head [or some other body 
part, in case of necessity). And if Î belong mo those who believe in the power af 
baptism, the world as a whole will now have changed as well: there will be one 
more Christian among the living. 

This insight, viz., that words can change the world, is mot only of importance 
in a religious context [where such changes may be subject to one’s beliefs or may 
depend, as in the case of miracles, on the strength of one's faith}; it Îs an essen- 
tial part of speech act thinking as well. And as such, ir has become an important 
linguistic discovery: 

The original distinction between the different aspects of speech acting i due 
to Austin (1962). First, we have the locutionary aspect: this ls simply the activ- 
ity we engage in when we say something, €.g- 


Its cold im here. 


Linder normal cireumstances, by uttering the aboye words, Î am making a 
statement [not a wish, promise, threat, judgment or what have you]. Tluis par- 
ticular aspect of the speech act is its illocutionary ‘force or "point?" for many 
pragmaticians, this illocutionary force is intimately related to the very form the 
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utterance may have: stating, wishing, promising etê. J will comie back to this 
below, 
However, if by saying: 


Its cold in befre 


I obtain that, e.g, the person Tm addressing closes the door, or turns on the radia- 
tor, we arê talking about the perlocutionary effect of my utterance. Such further 
effects depend, of course, on the particular circumstances ofthe utterance, and are 
by nû means always predictable. (See Levinson 1983:2136; Kurzon 1998.) 

Even though, fram a pragmatic point of view, the perlacutionary effect perhaps 
is the most interesting aspect af speech acting {since it may tell us something 
about peoples motivation for using a particular speech act), ilocutonary force 
is what has occupied speech act theorists most. In this connection, the conditions 
that must obtain before a speech act can be said to have a particular illocution- 
ary fûrce [or ‘cûufit a8" a particular spetch act] have been the object of much dis- 
cusêton. These arê often called “felicity conditions", since they have to be met for 
a speech acr to happen felicitously" or ‘happily", and to prevent it from *misfr- 
ing”, a8 Austin called it. 

As an example, consider the following case. Î utter the words: 


I hereby pronounce this person dead. 


What kind of conditions have to be fulfilled for this to be a valid speech act of 
‘pronouncing’? First of all, we have to be certain that the person enanciating 
these words actually has the power to do s0, and second, we have to have the 
right circumstances for the uttering. For example, it won't do to "pronounce" my 
neighbor *dead” in a dispute over garden boundaries. Î ean uris people dead, 
but Î cannot prononce them dead (except in an imaginary world, where my 
woûrds have this kind ûf magic effect, as when children at play say Foof — you're 
dead"]. 

The correct circumstances [or "appropriate", as Austin called them} are, in this 
particular case, that Î am a doctor, amd that somebody has been brought im to 
the hospital after a traffic accident, and that I, as a doctor, have to determine 
whether the pêrsûn in case is alîye or dead, Î am given this authority and duty 
by my being on call ar the emergency unit, and havıng been requested tû produce 
such an official utwerance, which then is entered into the official report as: ‘The 
victim was pronounced dead on arrival [at the hûspital].' In any other cireum- 
stances, the would-be speech act ‘misfires', 

Or take the following case, where the "misfiring" happens at the other end, so 
tom speak. If Î say to a friend: 


Tl bet rou ten dollars that the buses won't run on Thanksgiving, 
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then (in case my predictiûh was correct} I can only claim my money if my friend 
has “taken on" the ber. For her to do s0, she has to perform a corresponding 
speech act expressing uptake" (in this case, of a betl, such as: 


Youre on. 


Without this uptake, there is no felicitous act of betting: some [or all} of the 
parties involved will not have had the right intentions and/or conduct. ™ 

What are, then, the appropriate circumstances for a particular speech act to 
be correctly performed? For varius reasons, some of them historical, certain 
speech acts have always been favorites in this kind of discussion; among them is 
the speech acî of ‘promising’. The next section will be devoted in its entirety to 
a discussion of this act. 


5.2 Promises 


One general problem with speech acts is that the very wording of the act (#g., 
I promise] can lead to misunderstandings. Far instance, is the ward promise a 
necessary element in the speech act "promise"? Or, more generally: do Î always 
have to use a so-called ‘speech act verb" to perform a speech act? And, more prac- 
tically: can ome trust people to keep a promise even when they haven't used the 
word promise? 

We are all familiar with the problem in everyday life. Going to a restaurant, 
we assume that our friends will have made the reservations, because that's what 
they promised {or so we believe]. However, when we get to the restaurant, there 
is no table; and our friends maintain that they never said they were going to make 
a îfêservation, ûr if they had said so, they didn't think it waê 50 impoftant, and 
so on and s0 forth. 

Consider how for young children, the only promise is one that has the word 
promise in I; and even adults are prone to ‘fortifying’ their promises, when 
needed, by using all kinds of “super-promissory" devices (references to onek own, 
ûane's father's or even the Prophets beard; moving a finger across one’s throat, 
anid s0 ûn]. For others, a person word" 1ë good enough, and they will shun any- 
thing that goes beyond a simple “Yes” or ‘No, 

Again, all depends on the circumstances of the promise: im some cases, we pay 
attention to the people who promise, rather than to their exact wards, while Im 
other contexts, we focus on the social frame in which the promise is given; after 
all, some of our socially most binding promises are given without the verb #0 
prûmıe ever being used. In the standard Christian marriage ritual, if I were tn 
say Î promise" in answer to the question: “Wilt thou hawe this woman for thy 
wife?", I would mot meer the felicity condimons for this kind ûf promise, and fail 
to execute the procedure completely and correctly. 
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What is it that *countê ãê"' a promise, to ust Searle's expression [1969:36}? 
Samething counts as something only within a specified ser ûf rules. Thus, physi- 
cally overthrowing the king in a game of chess only counts as ‘admitting defeat’ 
ıf ir has been preceded by ã sitûation of (actual of impending) checkmate, In 
general, it is the kind af activity in which people are engaged that makes ıs count 
certain utterances as promises, warnings, requests and so ûn, Thus, if I utter: 


There is a policeman at thê corner, 


that will only and truly count aš a warning if Î utter it in ã gûntext where samê- 
body is committing a burglary or is engaged in some other criminal activity. În 
another context, that same uterance could çount as an assurance, a dare, a hint 
ašã to wherê tû ask for difêctiöons, a remindêr not to put that car in the space for 
the handicapped in front of the shop, and 30 on. 

As to pramises, there arê dozens of ways to make a praise ın any particu- 
lar larguagğê, and it is only thê context which can determine whether û partieu- 
lar expression counts as a promise (Searle 1969:52}. If Î say to a good frend, 
when making plans to gû to a concert together, Tl be there at seven", that may, 
im the coitext of oür friendship, cont a3 ã perfectly good promise, even if Î am 
using a way of speaking that does not exactly correspond to the speech act's 
“canonical” expression, the ‘speech act verb" io promise, And, as we will see below 
(ehapter B8}, what constitutes the pragmatic acî of promising is by no means 
limited to, or conditioned by, the words uttered: other words may be used, of 
even none at all. 

The next section will illustrate some of the problems mentioned above by dis- 
cussing the speech act of ‘promising’ in more detail. (On ‘speech act verbs", see 
further section 5.3.) 


S.Ã.1 A speech act's physiognomy: promising 
SA.I.T Introduction: the problem 


Talking abour speech acts, we run into a problem of a rather general character, 
having to do with the way different languages deal with speech acting. Typical 
questions are: 


How can we determine a speech act? 

How many speech acts are there, and how are they expressed in language? 
What is the relationship between a speech act and a pragmatic act? 

Are there speech acts [ar pragmatic acts) thar are found across languages, or 
even iî all languages? (The problem of the so-called ‘universal speech acts") 


The first of these questiûns will be dealt with exemplarily in the present section 
by choosing a model speech act, the promise", and exploring the conditions and 
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rules governing its use. The exposition below (section 5.3.1.2} is based on Searle 
(1969:57), with the addition of a critical commentary (section 5.2.1.3}. 

The second queston will be discussed ın sections 5.3 through 3.3. As tm 
the third and fourth questions, they will be dealt with in chapters 8 and 10, 


respectively, 


SA.1.2 Promises: conditions and rules 


The frst prablem is: what are the conditions for a speech act to "count aãs' ã 
promise? Second, we have to know what rules govern a successful use af this 
speech act. Below, Î will first lst the minê conditions that Searle (1369:57) enu- 
mêrates for successful promising: following thar, I will examine his five rules. 


Londirion I1 Normal conditions must obtain for uttering and receiving a 
promise. Speakers must know how to deal with their language and they must 
hût have any special handicaps (deafness etc.]; furthermore, they miist 
abstain from what Searle calls ‘parasitic use of language" such as jokes and 
acting." 

Condition ã The promise must have a content. Thus, in: 


Î promise Pll be there tomorrow, 


the content is for me to be there tomorrow [or more precisely, the day after 
today). 

Comditior 3 At the moment of uttering, the content of a promise must havê to 
do wirh a future, possible action of the speaker. Clearly, one cannot promise 
something that has happened in thé paşt; neither can anybody promise any- 
thing in another person's stead (which of course is not the same as promising 
to try and make somebody else do something). 

Condition 4 Clearly, what is being promised must be to the advantage of the 
‘promisee’, The difference berween a promise and a threat, according to Searle, 
is that “a promise is a pledge to do something for yol, not to you, . - . a threat 
is a pledge to do sûmething to you, not for you" (1969:58). 

Hence, even though the promiser uses the words T promise", there is no 
promise unless it Îs tû thê advantage ûf the prûmiseé; û threat remains ã threat, 
in accordance with the above, even though its wording is that of a promise: 


If you don't behave, Î promise you there's going to be trouble. 


Condition 5 The content of the promise must not be something which clearly 
i gomg to happen anyway; Î can't promise anybody that the sun will rise 
tomorrow. As Searle rightly remarks, “A happily married man who promises 
his wife heê will not desert hêr in the hêxt week is likely to provide miorê afixiery 
than comfort” (1969:59). 
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Canditions 4 and 5 are often called [in accordance with Searle's terminol- 
ogy] preparatory conditions, that is, conditions thrat must have been met before 
we can begin to talk about promises. 

Condition & This condition has to do with the sincerity of the promiser in car- 
rying out the act of promising; without that intentian, we have no sincere 
promise,” 

The condition we are dealing with here is appropriately called the sircerity 
condition. 

Condition 7 This condition can be said to be the cornerstone of Searle's phic 
lasophy of promises: a promiser intends to put himsêlf or hefself under thê 
obligation of carrying out the promised act. This is more than just intending 
to carry out the act: only if the intention is accompanied by the speaker's recog 
ition of ani inevitable obligation can one properly speak of a promise, Con 
versely, “if a speaker can demonstrate that he did not have this intention in ã 
given utterance[,] he can prave that the utterance was not a promise” (Searle 
1969:60; cf also n. 54). 

This condition, being essential to any promising, is aptly called the essen 
tial condition. 

Condifions $ and 9 These conditions emphasize that the language used in 
promising must be the normal one, that is tû say, it obeys “the semantical rules 
of the language" [Searle 1969:61}; furthermore, the conventions for using that 
language must likewise be the normal, that is to say, pragmatically correct, ones. 

For instance, if in a certain linguistic or cultural emvironment [maybe even 
ir a particular situation in öouf own culture), thê word praise cafnût be 
uttered successfully, then we wouldn't hare a true promise, no matter how 
much we *promised", Compare that people who by their religion are forbid- 
den to take oaths {such as the Pennsylvanian Amish] cannot technically pro- 
nounce the words I swear with the proper, speech-act-related effects. Similarly, 
Searle's husband-and-wife example cited above could be an example of a 'mis- 
fring" promise; or one can think of promises made under duress" or in a 
socially recogrized state of non-responsibility (in drunkenness, to children 
etê... Common wisdom captures such situations by saying “Never trust a 
drunks promises’, or [as many parents undoubtedly would agree) "Promises to 
and by children dont count, 

Again, this ã höt ã matter of semantics, or of semantics alone: what the 
wards J promise mean is determined by the pragmatic condirions governing 
the use of the language in the particular context of, say, a certain family. In 
the fnal analysis, it is society that determines the validity of lor “what counts 
a8'] a particular speech act. [See also chapter 10.) 


Having established the conditions for proper speech act periormance, we 
now turn to the question of what rules govern such acting; again, our ‘showcase’ 
will be promises, Before we start focusing on the specific conditions for 
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this speech act, however, a general characteristic of the linguistic tools enabling 
such use is in order. This characterization is given by Searle under the name of 
Nlocutonary force indicating device’ (henceforth for short called TFID"}; gener 
ally speaking, conditions 1, Ê and ? hold for all speech acts and their IFIDs. The 
specie conditions on promising are 2 through 7; from these, the following five 
rules governing the use of promissory IFIDs can be extracted: 


Rule I Only use a promissory IFID when the content of the utterance is about 
snmething which is to happen in the future. 

This rule captures conditions ã and 3, above; it is called the comfert rule, 

Rule 2ã Only use the promissory IFID when the prûmisê contains something that 
the prûmisee actually wants to happen to him or her. 

Rule 3 Only use an IFID for promising when the content of the promise does 
nût cûîicêerm the occurfêicê of an already scheduled, sêlf-justifyinğg ûf natural 
happening. 

Rules 2ã and 3 are called the preparatory rules, in analogy with the prepara- 
tory conditions (4 and 5] above. 

Rule #4 Only use a promissory IFID if you intend to carry out your 
promise, 

This is clearly the stmcerity rule, corresponding to the sincerity condition (6) 
above, 


These four rules together make up the regulations" for promising, But what 
is irf that makes ã pfomîiisê ã pfûimiséê? That is done by the fifth rule: 


Rule 3 Only use a promissory IFID on condition that the promise is uttered 
and recognized (accepted} as creating an obligation from the promiser to the 
prûmisêt., 

This, finally, is the “count a8", or essential, rule, corresponding to the essen- 
tal condition [7] above. This rule, in a way, has a higher status than the other 
foiif, since if hês to do with the very essence ûf the speech act. Tll have more 
to say on this in the next section. 


3.2.1.3 The pragmatics of rules 


The fve rules given above are not on the samê level: while the first four can be 
called ‘regulative’, the fifth one is usually termed a “constitutive” rule. What is the 
importance ol this difference? An analogy taken from the game of chess may be 
helpful. 

A constitutive rule, in fhe case of chess, is one that makes up, ‘constitutes’ the 
game of chess as that particular game and no ather. Without the chess game's 
constitutive rules, the very game, as we know it, becomes impossible. Regulatiye 
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rules, by contrast, regulate the behavior of the players in the game; such rules 
may be changed art will, and by mufual agreement, burt thase changes do nat alter 
the nature of the game. 

The constitutive rules of chess detêermiiê what cûuîits ãš ã mûövê fof the iûdi- 
vidual chess pieces: thus, pawns move one square except for the first time, when 
they can move over two; the knights ‘ump across the board, whereas the bishops 
move diagonally ete. Other constitutive rules define the number of chess pieces, 
the number of squares on the board etc, Changing these rules would define dif- 
ferent kinds of chess, some of which are, or have been, têcûgnized in other cul- 
turê and timês as legitimate variants of the gamê. 

Examples of regulative rules of chess could be that players are not allowed to 
‘widû' a mû¥e, that they can only use a limited amount of time for a certain 
number (e.g., 40} of moves (this is a common rule at chess toamaments), ar that 
they are not allowed to touch the chess pieces unless they Intend to make a move; 
and so on. 

Let's now apply this to thê particular speech act that we have been consider- 
ing in the previous sections: “promising”, Recall Searle's ‘hasband-and-wife" 
example: the constitutive rale (3] of promising is one according to which a 
“*sromise i uttered and accepted as creating an oblıgatian from rhe promiser to 
the promisee”. The rule says nothing about having to repeat that promise 
every time one goes on û trip, on the contrary, we have a regulative rule (3), 
telling us that we shouldnt utter a promise when its content is already scheduled 
to happen [husbands are supposed to be faithful on trips]. The promise of fidelity 
{a3 enshrined in the marital rows) is therefore something that should not have 
to be reiterated every time one goes off on a journey; if one does utter such an 
inappropriate IFID, the implicamre {see section 3.2) is that something else is 
afoot. Searle is right that in such cases, the promisee may indeed have cause for 
concern. 

However, rules are no magic wands: although promises, once given, should 
not need to be renewed, they are sometimes broken [tven if renewed}. A 
pragmatic view ûn promising accepts this fact of life and makes us focus on 
the promiser and promisee, rather than on the promise itself. Such a view 
touches upon both aspects of promising: the constitutive one (“What is a promise, 
pragmatically speaking?'}) and the regulative one (“How are promises dealt with 
in an acîual sacial context?"}. Analogously in chess, if you play chess according 
tû the rules, you havê a valid chess gamê. But chess is nat the same for 
everybody: the champion plays a very different game than the amateur; the rank 
beginner, who has just internalized the rules, has no clue as tû how to actually 
win, even though she or he remembers everything that she or he was taught about 
thê game. 

In Austin's terms, the IFIDs of speech act theory only mdicare Ulocutionary 
force; they don't put that force to work. To do that, we need to lift the speech 
ãçt out of the domain of abstract description into that of çoncretê action: speech 
act becomes pragmatic adet. (See further chapter 8.) 
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In my book Whose Language?, Î have argued for a context-oriented, prağ- 
mafic view of language, ãš used by hamans and for humans (Mey 1985:40ff. 
This pragmatic aspect should not be “walled off from the rest of linguistics 
or treated as a separate componéênt, to be added on to truth-conditional 
semantics, propositional logic ar *classical" speech act theory. Rather, we should 
use a perspective in which the role of the interactive user is no longer external 
ton our theorizing, but fofmê an integrated part of it. With respect tû the 
contextual conditions for using promises, including the general conditions of 
‘seiNng Up" a promisee, along with the specific ones for securing a particular 
"uptake", such a role may be captured within the framework of the ‘pragmatic 
act", a8 Î will show in detail in section 8.3.2. Applied to the case of promising, 
this implies that we cannot, in all decency, talk about promising in the 
abstract: every promise is a promisers promise, made to a real-life promisee., 
The pragmatic conditions of use for promises should, therefore, include 
these users, the promisers and promisees, as well as their conditions of 
interaçtton, 

Similar things can be said about other speech acts. For example, the speech 
act of requesting has in itê constitutive rule a stipulation that the requester wants 
the fêquestêee tû do sûmething for him or hêr. But that do#esi't mean that weê, at 
all times and places, can or may request anything at all, as long as it's good for 
u3 (or we think it isl. The sanctions embodied in the regulative rules (“What is 
an allowable request?'; cf. "What is a correct way of playing chess?" derive from 
the fact that we, in our daily lives, want people to do things far us that are barh 
possible for them, and necessary and beneficial to us. We do not want to, and 
cannat, request things that are blatantly unreasonable and out of the question 
[even though we may daydream about going to our boss and requesting that she 
or he double our salary). 

There are samê absurd cases around of requests that are not really about 
the thing they request, or even about anything at all, but are to be counted as 
expressions of a certain pragmatic necessity; for instance, that the requester 
recogmizê his lowly statis, ãš in the military: ‘Request permission tû address 
my captain” (where the permission strictly is taken for granted, otherwise 
the request couldn't even be uttered}, or in certain religious orders, where one 
must request permission to take an afternoon snack (called potus, literally a 
drink’, but in reality two hefty sandwiches], even if one doesn't feel like having 
anything [and least of all two big chunks of white bread]. Such a request in reality 
bails down to a ‘pragmatic act’ (see chapter 8] of recognizing the fact that ãš ã 
member of the order [being duty-bound by a holy vow of obedience), one cannot 
do anything at all except in subordination, i,e., per request and by permission 
(rema). 

The reason that a particular request cannot be put into action is not contained 
im its constitutive rule as such; yet, it derives from it, just like the sanctions that 
derive from the Fifth Commandment (“Thou shalt not kill} derive from the con- 
stitutive character of the Ten Commandments [whether they are seen as the 
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embodiment of divine law, ûr ãš the expfesslon of ã basic respect for biman life, 
praperty, truth etc.]. Which shows thar the regulative and the consrirutive rules 
perhaps are not as easily separable as was implied earlier: the regulative rules 
defîne what the constitutive rules say they do; but the constitutive rules deter- 
mine the weight that is given those rules in the daily exercise of them. As Anthony 
Giddens has remarked, “all social rules have both constitutive and regulative 
(sanctioning) aspects to them" [1979:66}l, Since in the above cases, the constitu- 
tive element of the speech act is almost totally subsumed under the regulative 
element, one understands why people like Giddens may want to abolish the dis- 
tinction altogether. 

The difficulties of sharply distinguishing berween constitutive and regulative 
rules have their roots in the often-observed fact that speech acî theory, even 
though in namie and pretension a theory of action, in reality is a philosophical 
theory of, or about, propositions. Bickhard and Campbell express this concisely 
and to the point: “Speech act theory focuses on the action" inherent In an utter- 
ance {e.g., Austin 1362; Searle 1969), but it is still an action (a message rrans- 
mission, not an #rteraction] based oan an encoded [abstract] proposition" 
(192:428). The illocutionary devices that Searle recûğniğêê aš carrying the "force" 
of the speech aet are not strictly pragmatic in nature, aš they are exclusively 
speaker-oriented and tie in with an abstract contêent; it 1s only this (propositional) 
content of the speaker's act thaf is sübject to the constititive and regulative rules, 
Searle's IFIDs become thus purely abstract devices or “very general rules™, not 
proper to any type of speech act, or to any concrete act of promising, request- 
ing and so on: 


... some of these rules seem to be just particular manifestations as regards 
prûmisinğ ûf very general underlying rules for illocutionary acts; and ulti- 
mately we should be able, as it were, to factor thems out, so that they are not 
finally to be construed ãš rales exclasively for the illocurtionary fofce indicat- 
ing device for promising as opposed ta other types of illocutionary force indir 
cating devices. (Searle 1969:83; my emphasis] 


Ir contrast to this abstract, exclusive perspective, a pragmatic view empha- 
sizes that the nature of speech acting always varies according to varlaus linguis- 
tic uses, mot only cross-language-wise, but also, and not least interestingly, within 
a single language. As we have seen above, the study of the existing speech acts 
af English {or any other language] is only useful aš an appfoximation. The general 
problems raised by speech act theory, especially the difficult question of cross- 
language equivalencies and universal, interlanguage inventories, cannot be solved 
within such a framework, but require that we widen our perspective and con- 
sider speech acts under the angle that they rightly deserve: as pragmatic devices 
for human activity, or pragmatic acts, The following section will consider ûne 
aspect of this problematic: the so-called ‘speech act verbe’, {I will come back tû 
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pragmatic acts in chapter 8; the cross-cultural diversity of speêtch acting will bê 
taken up in chapter 10.) 


5.3 Speech act verbs 
5.3.1 The number of speech acts 


In section 5.3.1.1, I brought up four questions, the first of which was answered 
in the preceding section, As to the second question: 


e» How many speech acts are there, and how are they expressed in lanğuage?, 


this has to do with the problem of the so-called ‘speech act verbs", which is the 
namê linguists have given to those verbs that somehow or other seem to be the 
natural way of expressing a particular speech act. 

Many suggestions have been offered as to the number of {principal} speech 
acts that any particular language has to offer. The differences in opinion have to 
do wirh, among other things, the demands placed upon one's classifcatory 
criteria. 

Some linguists require the presence of some recognizable syntactie-morpha- 
logical or semantic features that will tell us whether or not we are dealing with 
a real" speech act. One may obtain a rough-and-ready typology of speech acts 
by either following the traditional syntactic classification of verbal ‘mood’ rather 
closely [imdicative, subjunctive, imperative, optative etc,., are thus all typical 
expressions of some speech act; or, alternatively, by choosing to rely on broad, 
semantic distinctions, An example of the latter kind is the five-part classification 
offered by Searle (1979) into representatives, directives, commissives, expressives 
and declarations. Although this classtfcaton mainly rests on features of 
‘meaning’, some of these are rather clase to what traditional syntax would refer 
to as “moods, such as ‘imdicatives" [Searles ‘represenratives’} or ‘imperatives’ 
[Searle's directives"). 

Classifers such as Searle belong to the category of what Verschueren (1979) 
has called the ‘lumpers": those thar lump together their speech acts in a few, large 
categories. Opposite them, we have the 'splitters', that is to say those who split 
up their speech acts in a great number of classes; the actual number may be 
“between five hundred and six hundred” [Verschueren 1973:10). The individual 
speech acr realizations may range fram 1,000 to 9,999 [as Austin has suggested), 
or even gû up to the tens of thousands, all depending on our patience and acumen 
in making the necessary distinctions." 

Whatever the number of hypothetical speech acts, languages have historically 
shown their preferences for certain, well-defined exemplars of the species, and 
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expressed this preference by bestowing the honors of specific, linguistic expres 
sions On such acts; such expressions go by the name of speech act verbs (hence- 
forth SAV). 


5.31.2 Speech atts, speech act verbs and performativity 


Traditionally, a number of languages associate some kind of activity with the 
word for ‘verb’ itsell. Thus, Danish has, in its tradimonally purist grammatical 
nomenclature, an autochthonous term for the morphological category ‘verh": 
misagnsord, literally: ‘word for predicating [understood: about the subject] = a 
term that clearly harkeêris back to the traditional grammar terin "predicate", denot- 
ing the role of the verb in the sentence. Another Germanic language that has 
fallen prey tû the pranks of the purist grammarians is Dutch; here, a verb is called 
wetrkwoord, literally “wark word", ãs IF it were the verb that was doing whatever 
work had to be performed in the context of the sentence = and all by itself. A 
similar ‘dynamic metaphor’ is encountered in the Japanese term for ‘verb: doo- 
sbi, literally '‘move-word". 

Îr thus seems natural tû look for expressions of linguistic activity (work?) 
among the members of the category ‘verb’, and to call those that are found to 
denote speech acts {SA} ‘speech act verbs" (SAV}. Also historcally, this makes 
sense: Austin's first discovery of the phenomena of speech acts happened in a 
strictly working” environment, the classic examples being institutionalized speech 
act verbs such as 'to baptize", “to invest", ‘to dub’, ‘to sentence" and so an. By 
contrast, other verbs were seen as merely describing situarions; they were used 
to produce true or false statements” about those situations. Such ‘stating? verbs 
were called by Austin (always “a man with an ear for a neologism”, as Taylor 
and Cooren aptly remark; 19972412) ‘constaliveg'. Since the verbs denoting ‘real’ 
speech acts seemed to do something, rather than merely producing candidates 
for "truth" or falsehood", Austin consequently called them ‘performatives’ (in his 
famous William Jafiêš lectures at Harvard University in 1955; Auta 1962)" 

There is, however, and has always bêen, a certain asymmetry in the relatiot- 
ship between speech act verbs (SAVs} and speech acts [(SAs} proper. First of all, 
not all SAs are represented by a specie SAV; they may be represented by several 
(the sole exceptions being the ‘pure’, strictly instirutionalized S5As, such as 'to 
baptize"), Thus, the 5A of “ordering” may be expressed in various, often indirect 
ways [see section 5.4] — by a direct “orderiîng" verb, or by a ‘normal" verb in the 
imperative, or even by a circumlocution: 


I order you to shut the door 
Shut the door! 
You will shut that door, 


where all thfee utterances express the same order, 
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Second, and conversely, not every SA has a corresponding, custormi-iiadê SAV 
of its own. The act of pronouncing a jury's finding is called “to render a verdict"; 
however (in English at least], there is no SAV to “verdict, " Apparently, not all 
SAs are on a par with regard to SAV status, 

To see this more clearly, consider the case of the so-called ‘performative verbs" 
{often called ‘explicit performatives", since most verbs perform something 
anyway, but presumably implicitly; cf, section 5.1.3]. The uttering of ù sentencê 
of the type: 


Î promise to come 


carries out two separate functions: on the one hand, it tells the world that the 
speaker, in this case 'T', has performed something, namely, a promise of "coming"; 
an the other, it binds me, the speaker, to my promise: the utterance I promise to 
come", when uttered by a speaker, explicitly establishes this “binding obligation” 
for the speaker (Searles essential condition). 

Now consider the same sentence in the past tense: 


| promised to cûmê. 


Here, the second function, the ‘explicit performative", is absent. What this sen- 
temoe does is describe a state of affairs that has happened once upon a time; it is 
not a promising utterance, hence not an 5A of promising, despite the use of the 
word ‘promise’, Similarly, when I say: 


He promised tû comê, 


I have not in any way performed a promise for the person referred to by "he" (cf. 
section 35.2.1.2, where it was stated that no promise could be given in another 
person's stead. 

The above must Bot be interpreted to imply that one cannot perform an SA 
without having an explicit performative at one’s disposal. It just serves to demon- 
strate the differences that obtain between SAVs with respect to their use and 
usability, Orê could say that the ‘explicit performatives" are the most extreme 
cases of SAVs, in thar they can perform, and necessarily perform, certain SAs for 
which they are designated [given thar the proper conditions are met, among 
which are, in our case, the use of the present tense and of the first person). 

But couldn't we generalize the argument, and maintain that properly speak- 
ing all verbs, inasmuch they express an ‘activity’ of same kind, in principle are 
SAV's? Such a generalization would nor hold water in most cases, even with SA's 
that otherwise are beyond any suspicion of non-performance. Consider the fol- 
lowing pair of sentençes: 


I believe in God 
I believe that the Earth is flat. 
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While the frst ütterance is an "act of faith", typically performed by an SAV ‘to 
believe", as in the Credo if tum Deut of the Nicene Creed, the second is no 
more than the expression of a (rather unsubstantiated) opinion or “belief”, Î might 
a3 wêll have said [aid would maybe have been better off saying] that Î suppûse, 
ûr think, or conjecture that the world is Hat. However such is precisely the 
‘normal’, everyday use of the verb ‘to believe", and we should perhaps not even 
call it an SAV in such an everyday context," 

Amang the mote standard SAVs [le., the ones having, among other things, 
the privilege of always being quoted by the established speech act theoreticians] 
we find such verbs as 'to announce", ‘to declare", "to inquire’ and s0 on. But are 
these always "performative", i.e., performing something? Îf a person says: 


I hereby declare this bridge to be opened, 


then (provided be or she is endowed with the proper authority] there is some 
kind of performiancê: viz., that of opening ã bfidgê. But what if [ sãy¥: 


He declared himself to be innocent/that he was innocenthis Innocence? 


One would be hard put [especially in the context of the judiciary] to accept this 
utterance as containing ã performative verb: any criminal could let himself or 
herself aff the hook by this kind of verbal magic. 

Many speech act theoreticians, having noticed that sentences such as the above 
aften contain, ûr may contin, an adverb such as hereby", as in: 


I hereby declare the bridge tû bê opened, 


have used this adverb as ã practical criterion for ã true, ‘performative SAV. 
Compare also the fact that one cannot easily or felicitously utter sentences like: 


Î hereby love you 

or: 
I hereby know that the Earth is fat. 

However, the fact that onê can legitimately say, e.g. 
I hereby declare my innocence 


seems tû indicate that the use of hereby" at best is an indicator of SAVs in general, 
not exclusively of performarivity; and also that the two categories, SANs and 
performatives, in most cases do not coincide, 

Finally, there is the strange category of verbal expressions that have the prop- 
erty af denyinğ what they are doinğ, of doing what they explicitly are denying. 
Consider: 
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I don't want to bother you, bit could you please have ã look at my program? 
Or 


I'm nor threatening you, but if I ever see your face again around these 
partê . 1. 


Here, the speaker explicitly ‘performs’ an act of not wanting tû bother oar 
threaten the addressee, while he or she in actual fact does precisely that [and 
probably wants to as well], Conversely, in such cases, the use of the verbs ‘to 
bother” or “to threaten", talken by themselves, would not have the same effect a5 
it had above; one would hardly consider utterances such as: 


Î am (hereby) bothering yûu .. 
I {hereby} threaten you . . . 


Or EWEN: 
I (hereby) insult you (Thomas 1996:47) 


ã3 particularly expressive or performative of thé acts of ‘threatening, ‘bother- 
ing’, or ‘insulting’, and perhaps nat even of anything at all. 

We may conclude thar performativity is a property that is not specifically 
bound up with SANs; in Verschueren’s [1979] words, we are dealing with ã pef- 
formativity ‘continuoum'", spanning all the way from “instimtionalized" SAVs such 
as ‘to baptize’, to everyday verbs that occasionally can take on a performative 
character, such a8 the ones cited in the last two examples above. 


5.3.3 Speech atts without SA's 


What was said in the last paragraphs of the preceding section could lead, 
rather naturally, to the assumption that we may not even need SAV as a special 
category of verbs. Indeed, since perfaormativiry is all over the verbal 
spectrum [albeit primarily residing in a small set of institutionalized verbs), we 
clearly do not need a (particular) SAV [or ewen an SA at all, as we'll see in 
chapter 8)} to perform a [speech] act, and in many cases, we cannot even prop- 
erly perform the very speech act that is ‘officially’ expressed by the verb, by 
making explicit mentian of the appropriate verb. Two cases may serve to 
illustrate the point, 

The first is that of the so-called ‘Speech Act Formulae’ (SAF; Verschueren 
1979]. These are verbal expressions that in all respects behave like SAV, except 
that thêy arê ot ‘tegulaf' verbs, but rather, stylistic or other variations ûf 4 
common semantic theme, For instance, Î can say: 
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Î watt îû exprêšê iy gfatitude for your valuable assistance 
ûr, with the samê effect [in ã more relaxed mode}: 

Î want to thank you for your help. 


Similarly, one has locutions such ãš ‘to express one's intention", ‘to utter ã 
warning”, o make up ones mind’ and so on, where a simple verb could render 
the same service of ‘“motfying’, warning’, deciding" etc. 

Often, too, mdividual languages handle the ‘same" semantic units in entirely 
different ways when it comês to expressing them verbally. Examples include “to 
study" (tf. Danish df sîudere} vs. French faire ses êtudes (literally: ‘to do ones 
studies", the same as #fudier), Japanese benkyoo shimasw (literally: ‘to do study" 
expressions for “please: French 3 vous plaft (lrerally: if you please"), Danish 
Er sû vemlig (be so kind"), Portuguese fat favor do [me] the favor], Japanese 
o-mepgak-shimmem (“grant the honorable request’), and s0 on. Even though dasely 
related expressions may be found from one language to other, related ones, the 
languages in question do nat always avail themselves of such options; the verb 
“tn realize" exists in a French form as rêaliser; however, to express the verb's 
meaning ‘tû become aware of’, French uses se rendre compte (literally: ‘to provide 
oneself with aî acêount’). 

The second case is somehow related to the first; it has to do with “verbless 
expressions" of the kind “Thanks. One can doubt whether we always are dealing 
with a verb here, let alone an SAV; witness also the fact that in many other lan- 
guages, the speech act of ‘thanking’ has a substantive {singular or plural} ã8 its 
regular expression As examples, ci. Danish tak [a singularfplaral, cf. er stor tak 
("a big thanks"), mange tak (“many thanks"}, tusind tak (“a thousand thanks}; 
Finnish kiitosfkiitoksta (singular'plural ‘thanks"]; Czech diky (‘thanks’, a plural), 
aid sa om. Orber languages alternate with, of even prefer, ã form of the verb "to 
thank": Dutch bedankt [you are] thanked"}; Swedish tackar ‘[I] thank you' 
(along with tack, of the same use and meaning as Danish tak}; Czech [along with 
diky] dêkujî (1 thank"} or even English thank you [perhaps for “I thank you", 
the "full" speech act, which under aûrmal cireumstances would seem to be over- 
doing it slightly]. Compare also the neutral French expression (almost totally 
deverbalized)} (Je mous somhbaite un) barmfour with irs literal Hungarian equivalent 
Jû napot kiudnok [A] goad day wish I. 

It seems clear, from what Î have said so far, that speech acts, as well as spetch 
act verbs, only make sense when used in their proper contexts, As isolared lexical 
items, or members of a set, they have very little to tell us. This, of course, is 
iothing new; ûs early as 1943, the celebrated Danish lingust Louis Hjelmslev 
wrote as follows: 


The so-called lexical meanings in certain signs are nothing but artificially 
isolated contexmual meanings, ûr artificial paraphrases of such meanings. In 
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absolute isolation, ûû sign hãs any mêaninigğ; all šigî mêamiiğ ofiğinatêš iî ã 
context, by which we either understand a situational context ûf an explicit 
cantexk, the distinction is, however, without meaning, since we in an 
unbounded or productive text [a living language) always can transform û šit- 
uation context into ani explicit ûnê. (1943:41; my translation] 


That iš to say: even if ûfê ûbserves ûn SAV in some linguistic connection, onê 
should not believe a speech act to be raking place, before one has considered, or 
possibly created, the appropriate context. That context, however is not a sterile 
hull containing a dried-out seed: we may make the speech acts come alive, like 
the dry bones contemplated by the prophet in the field of Megiddo (Ezekiel 
37:7-8), with ar without the help of SANs, by continually varying the context 
and expanding it to suit our communicative purposes, 

The surface" form of a particular linguistic expression [such as an SAV oar 
SAF] does not always and necessarily tell the truth about what it is doing. 
Often, when trying to determine what kind of speech act we are confronted 
with, we may have to disregard thar form, and instead look for a ‘deeper or 
implied” meaning. Ûn some occasions, speech act locutions (SAVs or SAFSs] may 
sübetitüte lor ontê another, ãš ini thê examples given above, But in addition, speech 
acts may be used in ways that have nothing, or not much, to do with what they 
‘really” stand for These so-called indirect’ speech acts are the topic of the next 
section, 


5.4 Indirect speech acts 
5.4.1 Recognizing indirect speech acts 
If Î say to somebody: 
Could yûu mûvwe aver a bit? 


I dû not expect that persûn to "answer my question" with: 


Yes 


Yes, perhaps Î could 


and not budge an inch. On the contrary, Î would consider such an ‘answer’ highly 
inappropriate, even though I did indeed utter a question [formally characterized 
as such by word order, intonation etc,} of the ‘Ye¥No' type. By contrast, if the 
person did miûve, but hêver “answered" my questoûn las might be the case if the 
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scene happened to beê ã cinema or concert hall}, Î would be perfectly hippy with 
his ûr her reaction (or *answer’]. 

The reason for this apparent incongruity is found in the character of my ‘quieê- 
tion", It was never intended as an inquiry into the physical or moral degrees of 
freedom of my interlocutor; what I told hîm ar her was sımıply ıo move over, but 
I did so indirectly: hence we call it an indirect speech ac, But how do we rec- 
ûğnize such imdirect exprêssions? 

Here is an example originally due to Searle [1973:61]. Suppose somebody says 
to a friend: 


Let's go to the movies tonight 
and the friend answers: 
I have to smady for an exam. 


What is this person trying to tell his or her interlocutor? And how do we know? 
Searle himself suggests a comparison: 


The problem seems to meê somewhat like those problems in the epistemolog- 
ical analysts of perception in which one seeks to explain how a perceiver ret- 
ognizes an object on the basis of imperfect sensory input. The question, How 
do I know that he has made a request when he only aškêd me û question about 
my abilities? may be like the question, How do I know it was a car when all 
Î perceived was a Hash going past me on the highway? (1973:82) 


Stl, this does not really solve our problem: how can we know, in the example 
above, that the second utterance in fact ts a rejection of the proposal contained 
in the first, while seeming tû be completely unrelated to it and not containing 
any overt ûr hidden exprêssion of negation, denial or rejection, ûr even a mention 
of the rejected offer? 

There are basically fwû ways of approaching this problem. The first one is the 
philosophical-semantic one; It Is based on strict reasoning and certain basic prın- 
ciples cf logic, such as we have become acquainted with in chapter 2.3. This is 
the approach followed by Searle and a number of ûther semanticists and philaso- 
phers of language; belaw, section 3432, 1 will give aa example of Searle's 
reasoning. 

The other, pragmatic way of looking at the problem takes its point of depar- 
ture in what people actually say, and ‘do wîirh their words'. It assumes, and with 
a certain right, that ir cannot be just by accident that in our daily use of lane 
guage, indirect speech acts abound, and in many cases [as we have seen in section 
5.3.1 in the case of the promise") are far more numerous than direct ones. More- 
over, as we will see below {chapter Bl, the whole enterprise of assigning speech 
acts to particular mostly hypothetical or imagined situations is in jeopardy, once 
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we start thinking of those acts as performed in their proper contextual affor- 
dances, as pragmatic acs. 

Thus, the occurrence ûf the imperative in orders or requests is dispreferred 
in many languages, including English, despite its status as the ‘genuine’ 
expresslon of the speech act ‘order’ or *request". Levinson remarks that “most 
usages [of requests] are indirect” (1983:264], whereas “imperatives are rarely 
uêd to command or request” (p. 273); in thê same vein, Thomas observes that 
“in English, it is not usual to use the words I fmwite you to perform the act of 
inviring” [1996:47]. In general, the way we recognize indirect speech acts, and 
prûcess them properly, has to do with the way we are 'set up" for recognition 
and action by the context; this is also the deeper explanation of Searle's 
observation. (On ‘setting up’ in connection with pragmatic acts, see further 
section 8.3.2, | 

I will deal with both approaches in the following two sections. 


5.4.2 The ten steps of Searle 


Searlê views indirect speech acting as ã combination of two acta, a piimary illo- 
cutionary act [in the example above, rejecting a proposal), and a secondary one 
lin this case, making a statement), where the primary act operates through, and 
in force of, the secondary onê: 


[The utterer] performs the secondary illocutionary act by way of uttering a 
sentence the LITERAL meaning of which is such that its literal itterance con- 
stirutes a performance of that illocutionary act. We may, therefore, . . . say that 
the secondary illocumonary act is literal; the primary illocutionary act is not 
literal . . . The question is, How does [the listener] understand the nonliteral 
primary illocutonary act from understanding the literal secondary illocution-= 
ary act? (1975:62) 


In arder to answer this question, Searle builds a ten-step pyramid of reason- 
ing at whose summit he places his conclusion as a logically necessary keystone. 
The steps go as follows (A will denote the proposer, B the rejecter: both are 
assumed to be male): 


Step 1 A has urtered a suggestion (to go to the movies]; B has uttered a state- 
ment (about studying for an exam]. These are the bare facts of the case. 

Sê 2ã A aššumêès B to bê coopêrativê in thê cûniversatiûn situation, that is, his 
answer is taken to be relevant, in accordance with the maxim of relevance 
under the Cooperative Principle. 

Step šã Relevant answers in the situation at hand (where a suggestion/requiêst 
being made} are found among the following: acceptance, rejection, counter- 
suggestion (“Why don't we make it tomorrow?"), suggestion for further dis- 
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cussion (“That entirely depends on what's on") = and perhaps û few more, 
depending on the circumstances, 

Step # None of the relevant answers in step 3 matches the actual answer given, 
s0 that the latter, taken at face value, mist be said nût tö be one of these. (This 
follows from steps 1 and 3.) 

Step 5 We must, therefore, assume that BE means more (or something entirely 
different) by uttering his statement than what it says at face value, That is to 
say, his primary intentian (seê above) is different from his secondary one. This 
follows from steps 2 and 4; it is the ‘crucial link" in the argumentative chain: 
iiless we can distinguish thê primary from the literal, there ié ho way of 
making sense of indirect speech acts, says Searle [1973:03]. 

Step 6 Everybody knows that one needs time to study for an exam, and that 
going to the movies may result in precious study time being lost = something 
many students cannot afford, especially in a pre-exam situation. This is factual, 
shared information about the world, carrying the same weight as the facts men- 
tioned above, under step 1. 

Step 7 Hence, It is likely that B cannot (or doesn't want to] combine the two 
things: go to the cinema and study; this is an immediate consequence of the 
preceding step. 

Step # Speech act theory has taught us that among the preparatory conditions 
for any speech act having to do with proposals are the ability, and willingness, 
to carry out such a proposed act. 

Ste 3 Fram this, Î can infer that B's utterance in all likelihood is meant tû tell 
me that be cannot accept my proposal (this follows from steps 1, 7 and 8)}. 
Siep JÛ We must conclude that B's primary intention in mentioning his exam 

preparatiûn has been to reject A's proposal (from steps 5 and 2). 


5.4.3 The pragmatic view 


Starting out from the observation that indirect speech acts [despite their name) 
in many cases are the most common, “direct realizations ofl what we have come 
to know as "illocutionary force", one could ask whether it would nat be wiser to 
concentrate ûn the pragmatic aspects of that force, rather than try and establish 
watertight semantic and syntactic criteria for individual speech acts and speech 
act verbs, Such an approach would have the advantage of being closer to what 
people actually do with their words; the drawback would be that in such an 
approach, the original insights about speech acts [such as Austin's, discussed 
earlier in this ¢hapter] could be lost. 

However on closer looks, such a drawback is not real. A truly pragmatic 
approach would, in any case, concentrate on what users do; but it would mot 
stop there. Users are part of a world of usage: they are never alone in their use 
of language, but use their language as members of û speech community that 
reflects the conditions of the community af large. 
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Among those conditions arê the institutions that society, thût is, thê social 
humans, have created for themselves: the legislative, the executive, the judiciary, 
and other organs of the state; the various religious bodies such as faiths and 
churches; haman social institutions such as marriage, the family, the market and 
sn on. In all such institutions and bodies, certain human agreements and customs 
have become legalized, and this legalization has found its symbolic reprfesenta- 
tion in lanğiağê. 

In this manner, language transcends the historical boundaries of the ‘here and 
now", a3 well as the subjective imitations of the individual's knowledge and expe- 
iênceê. Langiage, in symbalizirg haman life, standardizes and codifes it. Thus, 
we are able to speak of language as defining, indeed ‘constructing’, social insti 
tutions (while we, on the other hand, maintain that the social reality, in a deeper 
sense, i the basis of the phenomenon of language; see further chapter 11}. Thus, 
we can [with Berger and Luckmann 1966} speak not only of the ‘social con- 
struction of reality" but of the ‘inguistie construction of social facts": 


[language . .. constructs immense edifices of symbolic representations that 
appear to tower over the reality of everyday life like gigantic presences from 
another world. Religion, philosophy, art, and science are the historically most 
important symbol systems of this kind. To name these is already to say that, 
despite the maximal detachment fram everyday experience that the coistrut- 
tion of these systems requires, they can be of very great importance indeed for 
the reality of everyday life. Language is capable nor only of constructing 
symbols that are highly abstracted from everyday experitfce, but also of 
‘bringing back" these symbols and appresenting them [presumably: “abstractly 
presenting them to us"] as objectively real elements in everyday life. (1966:40) 


As examples, we may think of the language of the law, or legal language; the 
language of the church, or religious language; the language of inetitutionalized 
aggression, or military language; and so ûn. In these languages, people have seen 
fit to standardize certain linguistic symbolizations in order to perform certain, 
appropriate furictions that are pertinenit to the existence and survival of the insti- 
tutions and their members, Thus, we find language defining the institution of 
miarriageê, prescribing the correct ways of entering a binding matrimonial cone 
tract; there is language establishing the correct exercise of the judiciary power as 
it is embodied in the shape of judges, juries and courts of justices, by allowing 
only certain, well-defined expressions to be used and sentences" (ım the double 
meaîing of the word} to be pronounced; and so on. 

In this connectîan, it is important to note that thre real performative value of 
a particular ‘constructed symbol’, a linguistic prime" such as the speech act verb 
‘tû baptize", is actually pretty restricted. The performance of the act of baptizing 
is closely bound up with the utterance of precisely the words “Î baptize thee" 
lef. section 3.1.3}. This particular language both guarantees, and vouchsafes, the 
exercise of a highly specihc speech act; however, if can only achieve this perfor- 
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mafice ã8 the legalized embodiment of a highly institurtionalized, and instirûfton- 
ally empowered, social function. But also in less fossilized, more normal sirua- 
tions, we find language use that relies heavily on interaction in order to be 
effective: institutional surroundings such as the court, the classroom, the hospi- 
tal, the physician's office ete. provide ample evidence. 

The case of doctor=patient ‘convwersation" comes to mind as a particularly good 
anid well-studied example. A mamber of authors, such ãš Lacoste (1981), Treê- 
ichler et al. Beckmann [1984] and Nijhof (1998), have shown that the power of 
language in a situation such as the medical interview depends an two factors: 
onê, the power that one "brings with one", in virtûe of one's statuê, êg, a5 3 
physician or ã patient; two, successhul negotiation in the course of the interview, 
This latter relation, while still asymmetrical, is nevertheless also mutual: the 
deêtûr has to rely on the patient for obtaining crucial information, just as much 
as the patient depends on the doctar for obtaining the remedy he or she seeks 
for his or her ailments. 

An interesting circumstance, already mentioned in the research by Treichler 
et al. {1984}, bur brought out more clearly in recent work by Davidson (1998) 
ûn tîre interpretation of medical discourse, is that the exchange of information 
becomes mûre effective ini an environment ûf reduced unilateral power; thus, a 
medical student who “converses” with the patient (“out of cufiosity", as he says) 
after the ‘real" interview by the physician, is able to elicit vital information that 
would have helped the doctor immensely in her diagnosis, had she had access to 
it. Clearly, this shows that when all is sald and done, the power you bring with 
yol may beê ã mıajûr factor in determining your position ãê a nêgûtiatot; but your 
success in the negotiation process depends just a5 much on how you handle that 
power [or the lack of it}. 

In a way, traditional spêtch act theory has put the cart before the horse. The 
case of the perfamnatives, paraded for inspection on every occasion, is a very 
special ome indeed, and one that is rather far removed from normal ust of lan- 
Ege. In real-world interaction, successful performance 15 hot exclusively dine tû 
the power mherent either in the user or in his of her words or speech acts; ulti- 
mately, this pawer resides in the society, but is mediated and negotiated, through 
thê use of ‘pragmatic acts", in the institutional setting of a particular societal 
context. [See further chapter 8.) 

Also when it comes to more mundane problems (such as: how to character 
ize a question? of: what is the proper answer tû û question?], the criterion of 
strict ‘performativity" is ruefully inadequate. In accordance with everyday lan- 
guage use, the only decent characterization of a 'good" answer to a question is: 
‘ûne which all the participants in a particular context of question-asking and 
-aıiswering find acceptable. 

But does that imply that we do mot "perform? things with words? By no means. 
However, we may perform in many ways, and the ‘performative verbs” are nat 
even a major tool ir this respect, as we have seen; neither are speech acts as such, 
as we will see. Wirh regard to the indirect speech acts, which were the original 
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topic of this section, we conclude that they are not *abnormal" cases [neither in 
theory nor in practice}; rather, the problem cases are those that earlier were 
thought of as ‘normal", because they seemed to conform to the standards set for 
speaking with the proper illocutionary force, As the case of the indirect speech 
acts has shown, the ‘iormialey” of speech acting does not strictly depend on a 
particular verbalization; in fact, indirect speech can be a much more effective way 
ûf ‘getting one act together" than using a regular SA [as Thomas has shown per- 
suasiîvely and in great detail; 1996:1421-6]. 

As pragmaticists, we must ask, frst of all, when exercising our power of 
speech, what effects our speech acting has, ûr can have, when performed in the 
actual sacial (institutional and other] surroundings. This, again, will force us to 
revise whatever classificatians we have adopted of speech acts and of their ways 
of being expressed, by placing greater emphasis on the ways the context creates 
the “affordances" [see section 8.4.2) for our societal and linguistic conduct; ini 
short: for our acting pragmatically. The classifcation of speech acts offered in 
the next section should be read in the light of these comments. 


5.5 Classifying speech aft 
5.5.1 The illocutionary verb fallacy 


ln his 1977 article °A classification of illocutionary acts", Searle states the fol- 
lowing: “The primary purpûsé of this paper is to develap a reasoned classifica 
tion of illocutionary acts into certain basic categories or types" (p. 27]. In saying 
this, Searle takes exception to Austin's original classification [into ‘verdictve", 
“êx positive’, 'exercitive’, ‘behabitive” and 'commissive’ acts; 1962:1098). Among 
other things, Searle criticizes Austin for operating with overlapping criteria, for 
having incompatible elements within his categories, for including elements im his 
categories that do not satisfy the definition of the category, and so on. But mainly, 
Searle is unhappy about the fact that Austin apparently dûês hût pêy attention 
tû the difference berween speech acts and speech act verbs; the exıstence of none 
existence of tye latter cannot {and should not} be a criterion for the existence or 
non-existence of a particular speech att. 

In the same vein, Leech criticizes Austin for committing the grave error of sup- 
posing that “verbs in the English language correspond one-to-one with categories 
of speech act": again, a conîusion of speech acts and speech act verbs. In Leech's 
words, [Austin's] classifcarion (into “Verdictives'[,] ‘Exercitives", '"Commissives", 
‘Behabitiiveê', and 'Expositives'] is a prime example of what I have . . . called the 
‘Iocutionary-Verb Fallacy’ " (1983:1 76], a fallacy that is closely connected to 
the problems I have discussed earlier in this chapter under the heading of ‘per- 
formarivity’ and its pitfallg. As Thomas aptly puts it, “Austin had [at least tacitly) 
equated ‘doing things with words” with the existence of a corresponding perfor- 
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mative verb" [1996:46]; the fact is that we can do many things with words 
without ewer having to resort to ã specific verb or verb phrase, 

When trying to establish the differences between the different speech acts (a8, 
E.E, in the categorization proposed by Austin}, one soon discovers that there are 
iıany levels at which speech acts can differ. Searle puts it as follows: “there are 
several quite different principles of distinction: that is, there are different kinds 
of difference that enable us to say that the force of this utterance is different from 
the force of that urterance” (1977:27). 

This being conscious of the “differences that make a difference’ (Bateson) 
should keep us from identifying speech act verbs with speech act types; however, 
in reality we hurry to conclusions of precisely this kind, as soon as we observe 
two non-synonymous speech act verbs seemingly performing different speech acts 
(ê.ğ., "to order" afıd ‘to command"). Especially when doing teross-language com- 
parisons, we tend to see differences in speech acting precisely because the other 
languages speech act verbing is different from what we are accustomed to “back 
hame". To take a very simple example from two well-known, closely related 
European languages, German and English: whereas German has two verbs 
describing the action of "asking" (Pitter, when you ask for a favor; Fragen, when 
youre asking for information], English has only one: "tê ask", When evaluating 
such cases, we have to ask ourselves how much of the difference is due to vari- 
ations in forcefulness, politeness, directness of expfessian etû. in spêetch acting, 
and hw rich to authentic differences with regard to illocationary point. 

Compare also the naive enthusiasm that many first-time second-language {Lı} 
learners display for the ‘richness’ of the (however partially acquired] new lan- 
guage acquaintance, as compared to L,, the ‘poor relative’ in the old country. 
Une frequently hears such learners, alter they have became relatively competent 
in the foreign idiom, say something like; ‘Now that I've learned this second lan- 
guage, Î just can't say anything in my own language any more without feeling 
totally inept.’ 

The psychological explanation of this phenomenon is that, as you expand your 
hortrton, taking in the different dimensions of another culture, you acquire a lan- 
guage to deal with those differences. It is nat always easy, or even practically fea- 
sible, to ‘feed back" those new experiences into the old language. A new wording 
process, gêarêed to the new realities, is taking place in the L, learner; the old (L,) 
wording will be experienced, and quite rightly $0, as inadequate for those new 
processes. The result is similar ta the “moving train’ effect, by which we per- 
ceive ourselves as moving, whereas it in reality is the other train pulling out of 
the station. ln the same way, we experience the new language as ‘better, only 
because it is differently (and, of course, better} oriented toward our cufrfent, dif- 
ferent state of mimd-in-the-world. [See further chapter 10.| 

Wirth respect to the problems having to do with the different kinds of speech 
acting and their relationships to illocutionary verbs, Searle issues a general 
warning: “Differences in illocutionary verbs are a good guide, but by nû means 
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a süre gıide to differences ini ilocutonary acts" (1977:28). Searle goes on to eni- 
mêratê twelve dimensions alanğg which speech acts can be different, such as illo- 
cutionary point, fit of speech to world and vice versa, the psychological state of 
thê speaker, the force of thê act, aîıd sû ûn. Amûng these twelve, he then selects 
ã few to guide him toward a definitive typolûgy of speech acts; this typology will 
be the subject of the next section. 


5.5.2 Searle's classification of speech acts 


As we saw in the preceding section, Searle (1977) finds fault with Austin's tax- 
onomiy ûf spetth acts for various reasons (inconsistency, incûmplereness and sû 
on]. His twelvê criteria [mêntioned there} are supposed to lay the foundations 
far a better classihcatory procedure. Yet, out of his twelve criteria, Searle only 


usês four: 

» illocurtionary paint (the ‘force’ of the speech act mn Austin’s terminology; see 
seetan 3.1.3) 

e direction of ft (fhe way the speech act fits the world, andor the world the 
speech act) 


® expressed psychological state (of the speaker: a "belief may be expressed as 
ã statement, ã1 assertion, ã remark etê. | 

» content (what the speech act is ‘about’; e.g, a promise" to attend the party 
has the same content As a ‘refusal’, and so ani. 


As a fifth criterion {not included in Searles dozen), one could appropriately 
mention: 


e reference [to both speaker and hearerlsl), 


since speakers and hearers are the principal actors ûn the speech acting scene. 
Curiously, while speakers are implicitly present in most discussions, hearers are 
never explicitly dealt with, even though they do occur in Searles early descrip- 
tions of the individual speech acts. 

A. further, sixth criterion, though mentioned under the heading of ‘social inéti= 
tufionê", ıê ever put to work ın Searle's descriptive typology, even though it, too, 
is essential for a pragmatic understanding of speech acting. Below, in chapter 11, 
Î will deal more closely with what I call the: 


» contextual condimons of speech acting, thar is, the societal framework in 
which a speech act has to be performed in order to be valid. 


The five speech act categories rhat Searle ends up establishing are: 
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» representatives [or assertives| 
e directives 

* COMIMISSIvES 

' EXPPERSIVES 

» declarations, (1977:34) 


I will discuss the categories in this order, Subsequently, I will consider the result- 
ing taxonomy, and then compare it tû the onê suggested by Austin. 


3.3.2.1 Representatives 


These speech acts are assertions about a state of affairs in the world (hence they 
are also called “agsertives'; Leech 1983:1218), and thus carry the values ‘true" or 
‘false", This is their ‘point’; as to ‘fr’, they should, of course, match the world in 
ûrder ta be true. 

Assertions often, maybe even always, represent a subjectivê state of mind: the 
speaker who asserts a proposition as true does so in force of his or her belief. 
The belief may have different degrees of force": it makes a difference whether I] 
postulate something ûr merely hypothesize; however, the point of the speech act 
remains the same. 

Thus, thêre seem to be many ‘asserting’ statements for which the ‘true/false 
criterion does not hold. Is a cûmplaint true ûr false? We say that a complaint is 
justified if and only if the content of the complaint is truthful, Lıe., represents the 
world in a true manner; but that is not thê simê as saying that thê complaint is 
TF. 


SSAA Directives 


As the naiiê sayê, these spêéech acts embody an effort on the part of the speaker 
to get the hearer to do something, to “direct” hım or hêr tfowards some goal [of 
the speakers, mostly}. This is their illocurionary point; at the extreme end of this 
category, we hive the classical imperatives. 

As to the ‘fir’ that these speech acts represent, there is also a clear ‘direction’ 
in the technical sense of this term, viz, from world to wards: the warld is adapted 
to the uttered words. Thus, imperatives [at least in intention) change the world 
in that they (hopefully} make things happen in accordante with my wishes. 

Directives differ in force: fram pious wish to peremptory, harsh ordêr Austin 
places them under either ‘exercitives' or ‘behabitives", 


SSA.  LOMPHSSIVES 


This class tuarnê out to be mare or less identical with Austins of the same name; 
Searle calls it *unexceptionable" [1977:33]. Like directives, cûamımissives operate 
a change in the world by means of creating an obligation; however, this obliga- 
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tio is created in the speaker, not in the hearer, as in the case of the directives, 
As an instance, compare the difference berween a request and a promise: the first 
is a directive, the second a commissive,. As to their ‘direction of fr’, they are iden- 
tical (world adapted to words]. However, the *locus" of the obligation created is 
different: whereas the promise creates an obligation in the promiser, the rêquêst 
does so in the ‘requiree’. 

It has been suggested to lump these two speech acts, requests and promises, 
together in ane category of ‘obligatives’, For Searle, the problem with this sug- 
gestion iê in the nature of the obligation: requesting somebody to do something 
does not create the kind of obligation that a promise does, 

However, one could perhaps consider the act of promising to be a particular 
kind of request, specifically directed towards the speaker: thus, the difference 
between directives and cöêmımıissives would be one of direction; in addition, such 
a request would have a special, binding ‘promissory force". Such a hypothesis 
would square well with the varying degrees of force that onê as to assign to 
promises anyhow: as we have seen above, there are great differences in the ways 
people use promises from culture to culture, something which has been the cause 
of much misunderstanding and has given rise to a number of cross-cultural pre- 
jüudices (ûn promises, seê my etarlıêr remarks at the end of section 5§,l.23; see 
further chapter 10). 


3S.  Expressives 


This speech act, as the word says, expresses an inner state of the speaker; the 
expression is essentially subjective and tells us nothing about the world. Sayin 
‘Excuse me” when stepping ûn a person's toe [to use Searle's example] has nothing 
to do, causally ûr In terms of cûnsequence, with the act of stepping as such: the 
wofds ‘Excuse me" do not change anything here, done is done, and both stepper 
and ‘steppee" will have to live with the change in world çonditians that a stepped- 
om toe represents, In this sense, the criterion of fit" cannot bê sald to operate, 
(However, as we will see below, there is another sense in which we can speak of 
“fîr, and here world conditions do play a role.) 

nê might ask why on earth people would bother to utter apologetic expres- 
sions when committing social and other gaffes, when the evil is done anyway and 
cannot be reversed = especially in cases whêre an evil intention seems to be fore 
closed. People do not normally step on other people’s toes for fan, or with pre- 
meditation; and if they indeed should so do, they certainly will nor apologize 
texeept perhaps far fun, or in hypocrisy). 

This is certainly a point to take into consideration when discussing the speech 
act of ‘expressives"™: because of its subjective character, this speech act is also 
subject to limitations and changes according to different conceptualizations of 
social guilt behavior. In Japan, ê.g., it is not customary to say Sumimasen (“Excuse 
îme") when stepping ûn people"s toes in the subway; on the contrary, apologizing 
for such a [mostly unavoidable) social blunder would make people suppose that 
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ofê indeed had had êvil intentions. In the same vein, only the good Lord can, 
strictly speaking, apologize for bad weather; common humans can only be bath- 
ered or irritated by it. 

Another mratter is the frith of the expressive speech act = or rather, the truth 
of the ‘embedded proposition", called (somewhat misleadingly] a ‘property’ of 
the speech act by Searle. I I congratulate somebody on an exam, the presuppo- 
sitio i8 that thêrê indeed has been an exam, and that the person has passed 
{unless I"m being ironical, ûr even sarcastic). The offering of condolences in the 
case of a bereavement is an expression of sorrow, supposed to be present in the 
speaker and to be in sympathy with the state of sorrow if thê hearer; this natu- 
rally presupposes that the hearer indeed has suffered the loss I offer my condo. 
lences for (again, barring hypocrisy and the Hike). 


3.5.2.5 Declarations 
This is Austins ‘original" category; the declarative" speech act in: 


I declare this bridge to be opened 


changes the stare of affairs in the world with respect to the bridge. What earlier 
was a ‘not-yet-ûpened" bridge now becomes an opened bridge. Similarly in the 
caşe of: 


I declafe you to bê husband and wife, 


the marriage candidates cease ro be just an ordinary [albeit loving] pair of people, 
and became a married couple, In Searle's words: “Declarations bring about some 
alternation in the status or condition of the referred to object or objects solely 
by virtue of the fact that the declaration has been successfully performed” 
(1977:37). 

Austin used this distinction to establish what he saw as the main divider in 
speech act theory: the difference between locutionary’ and ‘ocutionary’” acts 
[which was introduced earlier, section 5.1.3). On the face of it, an utterance such 
A5: 


Î just resigned 
is a much a declarative statement as: 
You're {hereby} fired; 
however, the big difference is that while the former utterance is a purely descrip- 


tive statement (which docs not change my universe of employment, only reports 
oan such a change), the latter is the fatal üitteranice terminating my relationship 
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with the frm I may havê been working for most of my life; in the fifst case, I 
choose my words such that they fit the world, whereas in the second, the speaker 
fts the world tû his or her words, 

This was also how Austin arrived at the frst, mûin distinction between purely 
‘constative’ and ‘performative’ verbs [see section 5.3.1), a distinction that, despite 
its original popularity, subsequently came under much attack: actually, Austin 
himself had already abandoned the distinction in the last chapter of his How To 
Oo Things With Words (1962:ch. 11; see Thomas 1996:49), The reason was that 
evên the simplest, most neutral statement still has some effect on the world in 
which it is enunciated; this effect is obtained by some sort of illocutionary, “enun- 
ciative” act. The difference between such enunciative acts and the original per- 
formative ones would then be either in the change they operate on the world, or 
in their respective forces [as in the case of the directives discussed above), or both 
- but mot in the performative qualiry of one of the members olf the distinction. 
And this ls precisely the insight Searle maintains Austin arrived at: 


The main theme of Austin's mature work, How To Do Things With Words, 
is that this distinction [between locutionary and illocutioniary acts] callapseés. 
Just aa saying certain things constitute [sic] gerring married [a “performative"), 
and saying certain things constitute [sic] making ã promise [another *perfor- 
mative"), so saying certain things constitute [sic] making a statement lsuppos- 
edly a ‘corêtative"]j. As Austin saw, but as many philosophers still fail tû 
see, the parallel is exact, Making a statement is as much performing an 
illacutiorary act as making a prûamise, a bet, a warning, or what have you. 
Any utterance will constét in performing one or more illacutionary acts. 
]1977:37[ 


When we focus on the "ff between world and words, however, the declara- 
tives seem to occupy û privileged place. Even though ‘declaring’ that you've been 
fred may be a perfectly all right illocutionary act, it still isn't the declarative, in 
and by itself, that changed your employment situation. That declaration has to 
ûbey other conditions, such as being uttered by ã pêrsûn in power [recall thê case 
of the emergency ward physician, discussed in section 5.1.3]. 

Interestingly, in cases where changes of the latter type are really important in 
the context of society, the two speech act types are assigned to [theoretically at 
least) Independent societal institutions. This is the philosophy underlying the sep- 
aration of powers in modern, secular society, or (as in the judiciary) the separa- 
tion of the power of ‘declaring’ in the first sense (as performed by the jury in 
rendering a verdict: “milty'Not guilty], and that of ‘declaring’ in the second 
seiê [a3 performed by the judge ini sentencing: ‘To be hanged by the neçk until 
dead'}. 

Notice especially rhat the judges declarafion lin the first sense) does change 
thêè world for the accused, and thar the sentence, once executed, cannot be 
undone. Still, the judge has nor ‘declared" (in the fret sense] the person to have 
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committed the çrime of which he or she stands accused; that speech acî, being 
separated from the execution ûf the sentence, can at any time be undone. This 
is the ultimate sense of rehabilitating the victims of "persecutive speech acting" in 
the world of polities: the truth cannot and should nat be allowed to die, even if 
people can. 


5.5.3 Austin and Searle 


Various criticisms have been offered of Austin’s original theory of speech acts, 
and in particular of his classificatory categories. The classification discussed in 
the preceding sections was developed by Searle in order to overcame some of the 
weaknesses inherent in Austin's system. The question is now: has Searles pro- 
posal been successful, and if mot, what is the reason? 

Searle is undoubtedly right in criticizing Austin [as many others havê done; 
seê, &ğ., Thomas 1996:28-33] for the deficiencies in his classifcatory schema. 
For instance, the categories that Austin establishes are not murually exclusive, 
as their criteria often overlap (e.g., the speech act of ‘desenibing" belongs at the 
same time in the category of ‘verdictives" and in that of "expositives'; cf, also the 
problems with ‘declaring’ that we discussed above, section 5.5.2.5]. Further, as 
weê have seen, there is, in Austin's work, a rather general confusion between the 
notion of ‘speech act” and that of “speech act verb"; the definitions of speech acts 
that Austin provides are too wide; and so on. 

Silll, in ûrder to do due justice to all parties, onê should aot forget that Ausiın 
himself was not always happy with the classes of speech acts he proposed: among 
others, his ‘bhehabitives" [or *exercitives"; Searle's ‘direcrives"} caused him a lot of 
trouble. But even though Austin, in his deseription of individual speech acts, often 
ended up describing particular speech act verbs in English, the importance of his 
discovery, viz, thar language is an instrument of action, not just of speaking, has 
not diminished over time, 

When it comes to evaluating Searle's classification, the first thing onê nates is 
thar it in many respects resembles Austin's. Searle, like Austin, distinguishes fve 
classes of speech acts; and one of Searle's classes, the so-called ‘commissives", i5 
more or less the same as the class defined by Austin under that name. In Searle's 
exposition, much is made of all the different êritêria thaî ûnê could employ in 
order tû esrablish a coherent and consistent taxonomy; but when ît comes to 
applying the criteria, only a few of them are used, and not even these are applied 
all the time, by Searle's own admission [ef the case of ‘complaining’, discussed 
in section 5.3.2.1]. Also, the criterion of ‘truthfulness’ has a rather uncertain 
status: Searle (1977:35) admits that it strictly speaking is neither necessary nor 
sufficient tû establish the category of ‘assertives" (incidentally, the same criticism 
that he had earlier directed at same of Austin's classifying characteristics]. 

However, in ane respect Searle's taxonomy is superior to Austins: it is more 
ûritnted toward the real warid, inasmuch as İt takes irs point of departure in 
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what actually is the case, namely that people perform a speech act whenever 
they use lanğguagê, irrespective of the ‘performative’ criterion. Since all acts of 
speaking perform something in the world, they have an illocutionary character; 
therefore, the interest of linguists and philosophers should center on those illo- 
cutionary aspects of language use, rather than on the somewhat dubious dis- 
tinction between locutionary and ilocuonary acts (which Searle, by the way, 
never has accepted; cf, 1969:23). 

If onê wants to criticize Searle and his categorization, one cannot overlook the 
fact that both be and Austin, as philosophers, had certain objectives in describ- 
ing language which, for linguistic purposes, did not always seem that relevant. 
Bath Austin and Searle operate on the “one sentence, one cage principle"; thar i8 
to say, in order to illustrate their theory, they use sentences that are characteris 
tic of the ‘casê" under discušstûn, ¢.ğ., a particular speech act, Over thê years, 
with the development of pragmatic linguistics, the shortcomings of the ‘case 
apprûach" have became morê and more prominent; as an instance, consider again 
the speech act of promising. 

Austin, in discussing promises, limits himself to one single Instance, one 
isolated utterance of promising; Searle does the same, However, if we look at 
promises from a slightly wider perspective, we notice that the context in which 
a promise is made is of the utmost importance for its status as a promise and for 
its binding effects, Take the case of a young person promising his or her parents 
not to smoke before the age of eighteen. In this case, the social conditions sur- 
rounding the execution of such a promise can be exceedingly difficult [peer group 
pressure, work conditions etc. j. In such a context, û 'pared-down" promise would 
make more sense: rather than simply saying ‘Î won't smoke until Fm eighteen’, 
the young person could successfully promise not to smoke inside the house, or 
outside his or her own room, and so on. 

Similarly, in the case of the “vow” vs. the ‘prormise", it is the societal context 
that makes us distinguish berween the rwo. The vow is ã solemn public promise 
wıth great illocutionary force, and should only be used im contexts where society 
imposes a need of such a unique promising, invoking sanctions of all kinds and 
promising select, often recognizable, social stratus to the promisers [as ın the case 
of monks and nuna, or of the Vestal Virgins of ancient Rome). 

The societal context is a kind of “preparatory conditan’ ûn vows and, 
in general, any kind of promise — a contextual condition that obliges both 
promiser and prûomisee to look for affordangces and constraints that would 
create or abrogate certain rights and obligations, either to accept the promise of 
tû rêjêcî it, tû contract thê obligation contained in the promise or to forego 
it. Why iš a promise made to a person about to die considered more binding 
than a regular promise? Can I accept a promise [rom a person who evidently is 
îiot ablê to realize what the promise is all about? [As a child, I1 used to tell 
my mother I would never leave her; luckily, she didn't hold me to my 
promise.) Indeed, for promises as for other speech acts, with regard to 
their preparatory, essential and other felicity conditions, the condition over all 
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conditions 1š the butan condition: ‘Felicity's condition", to quote Goffman 
(1983:53). 

All this may seem fairly obvious. But how then to explain that we are only 
able or willing to admit the importance of such factors at timês when we arê 
motivated by ûther considerations, such as the need ta be ‘pedagogical’ with 
regard to one's children, nût wanting to bind them to promises they evidently 
cannat ever keep? Clearly, the problem iê iûf one of beinğ ice" or "adult" about 
ûnê pfûmises: it touches the very core of the speech act and the contextual 
(social and institutional} conditions for its valid and legal use. 

Quesrions such ã8 these are never brought to the fore in Austin's or Searle's 
discussions. Even though Searle mentions the institutional character of speech 
acting, he does not include this contextual factor among his criteria for classify 
ing speech acts. 

As pragmaticists, we should pay serous artentian to contexîual conditions 
when describing speech acts and, in general, people's use of language. I the con- 
textual conditions for a particular speech act's being realized are not met, then 
there simply is no speech act, no matter what is said or written. In the legal tra- 
dition, this insight has furnished us with the category of “promises under duress", 
which aren't promises at all; similarly, court sentences and other legal documents 
are invalid unless pronounced and promulgated by duly appointed magistrates 
wing the official channels, Other speech act categories show similar examples, 
as does speech acting In other cultures [see further chapter 10}. A general, wider 
framework for the success or failure of speech acts will be ser out in chapter Û, 
where I discuss the concept of “pragmatic act", 


Rêèview and discussion 


1. Consider the following utterances: 
(a) 
Do ¥ou know what timê it Is? 
|b) 
Do ¥ou have the correct time? 
le) 
Can you tell me how to ger to the men's {(ladies"] room? 
id) 


Do you see the salt anywhere? 
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e) 
It's cold in here. 
(f 
lsat this soup rather bland? 


Questions: 
What kimds of speech act are we dealing with here? Name the individual utter- 
ances as being either direct or indirect, and specify their ilocutionary point. 


In particular, how is {a] different from [b}? 
What is the difference between a question like Ib} or (e] amd a question like [f]? 


Where does question ld} belong? How is this similar to statement [€]? [Hint: refer 
to section 3.2.) 


1. Of presidents and promises 

Ûn January 14, 1993, then President-Elect Bill Clinton spoke to journalists on 
acêount ùf rumors that he might gû back on same of his promises made during 
the electoral campaign. This issue came up with particular force after ã number 
of Haitian ‘boat people’ had been stopped and tarmed back from the coasts of 
Florida, and Clinton had reversed his earlier stand, made during the cam- 
paign, according to which he wouldn't tarn away any Haitian refugees. When 
cornered by some rather insistent journalists, Clinton came up with the follow- 
ing statement: 


I think it would be foolish for the president of the United States, for any pres- 
ident of the United States, not to respond to changing circumstances, Every 
president of the United States, as far as Î know, and particularly those who 
have done a good job, have known how to respond to changing circumstances. 
It would clearly be foalish for a president of the United States to do other- 
wise. [National Publis Radio broadcast, $:00 a.m., January 13, 1993) 


Two days lateٍ on Sunday January 17, Narional Public Radio news analyst 
Daniel Schorr read a mock “pre-inaugural statement” ascribed to Bill Clinton, in 
which he made the president-elect take back all his promises before the inaugu- 
ration “so he wouldn't have to break them afterwards”, Sehorrf Clinton con- 
cluded his ‘address’ with the words: “Campaigning is not the samê as goveming.” 


Wueslions: 
Whar can onê say about promises made during an electoral campaign, if you 
look at them from a Searlian point of view? (Think especially of the sincerity 
condition. | 
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Thên consider the felicity conditions of presidential promising during ã campaigîi 
ieconditions thar would hold for anybody who is running for office and makes 
speeches in connection with that}. Here, an important point would be to weigh 
the possibility for the promiser to carry out the promise and, in general, the value 
of an electoral promise, as compared to a ‘regular” prûmise berween people. Can 
you give any explanation for the difference, if there is any? 


În light of your considerations, how would you evaluate the sentence: “Came 
paigning iê not the same a5 governing"? Do you agree? Why (nat)? 


If you were to assign Clinton's words an illocutiûnary label, what kind of speech 
act would they represent? And what would their ‘force" be? (“Foree" herê Is not 
tû be taken as Synonymous with “point; cf. n. 33.) 


ls the ‘force’ of the president's words a significant factor here, pragmatically 
speaking? How does such a ‘pragmatic’ force relate to the perlocutionary effects 
of Clinton's utterances? 


Now, going back to Clinton answering the joumalisrs, can you point to anything 
in his choice of words and way of speaking that could be called unusual? {Keep 
im mind that the extract represents a press conference transcript; the reply was 
not prepared beforehand.) How would you go about explaming this phenome 
non? {See also the next exercise, | 


3. Consider the following text {from a bankruptey court order, Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, Eastern Division, by Judge Jack B. Schmaetrterer, i re the peti- 
tion for relief by the well-known bankrupted bicycle manufacturing company 
Schwinn, December ZÊ, 1992): 


Enclosed is a form of a Proof of Claim. Each Froof of Claim must be fled 
„.. OM or before 4:30 p.m. Chicago, IMlinois time, on January 6, 1993... 


PLEASE TAKE FURTHER NOTICE THAT... ANY HOLDER OF A 
CLAIM WHO FAILS TO FILE A PROOF OF CLAIM ON OR BEFORE 430 
P.M. CHICAGO TIME, ON JANUARY 6, 1993, . .. SHALL BE FOREVER 
BARRED, ESTOPPED, AND ENJOINED FROM ASSERTINLG SUCH 
CLAIM [OR FILING A FROOF OF CLAIM WITH RESPECT THERETO}, 


The text above represents the kind of prose that we often refer to as ‘legalese", 
a sort of juridical mumbo-jumbo that is as loved by the lawyers as It is detested 
by the general public. The latter are usually unable to understand its finesses, 
whieh ıs why [with an apt terminology) we speak of the fine print’ of ã contract: 
hard to read and hard to understand, especially insofar as it restricts your rights, 
and in general makes living with the contract more difficult (and of course more 
expensive) than you'd ever expected, Legalese excels at producing unusual speech 
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act verbs; termê such as "estopped" or enjoined" are hard to imagine being used 
in everyday conversation or normal literary prose. 


mesiions: 
How many speech acts can you identify in the above text, and how are they 
Expressed? 


Looking at the speech act verbs representing those speech acts, what do you 
notice? (Hint: consult section 5,1,3 on illoeutionary point and force, 


Why da you think the judiciary uses this kind of language? (Hint: think of the 
‘feliciry conditions’ for such speech acts as ‘baptizing’. ] 


What does this text make clear abour the difference berween SAs and SAVs? 
4, Consider the following speech acts: 
la) 
Î promise rot to keep this promise 
(bj 
To nat read this sign 
e) 


Whoever reads this is crazy [Wie dit leêsî i gek — popular Dutch fenêeê gral- 
ito from the thirties}. 


All rhe above speech acts are somehow deviant, but not in exactly the same 
way, For instance, in [al a condition i violated [whigh?l, whereas (bÎ is sell 
contradictory (bur still a speech act?l. ln {cl, we have a similar problem: some 
conditions are not properly mer. (Hine: think of Napoleon crowning himself as 
emperor in the Paris Cathedral of Notre Dame in 1806.) 


Question: 
How do you explain these anomalies in [more or less} Searllan terms} 


3. Consider the following utterances: 
زا‎ 

Sit down 
(bj 


Please sit down 
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e 
Please have a drink 
Id] 
Please have a nice vacation 
(e) 
Please bê good to me 


(conventional literal translation of the Japanese expression of greeting doozo 
yoroshiku, more or less corresponding to ‘How do you do’, and given in returm 
to Hafimermasbite, literally: ‘We have begun’, the opening phrase berween two 
people meeting for the first time, hence also translatable in English as ‘How do 
you do’) 


Ouestions: 

Notice that all fre utterances contain an Imperative, Would you say that means 
they have to be classified as speech acts of ordering? Why {not}? (Cf. section 
ERE 


Suppûsê some of the above speech acts are indeed to be considered orders, how 
would you rank their illocutionary force? 


Why is it that we experience (dÎ and maybe also to some extent (ê, as slightly 
odd? (Hint: these expressions are favorite among the Japanesé; refer to the model 
set by (e].) 


Along the same lines, consider the different warding you choose when giving ã 
friend a book she or he has asked to barrow ("Here şou are"), and the one chosen 
by the mayar of a beleaguered city handing over the keys to the commapnder-in- 
chief of the enemy troops [Î beg your excellency to please accept these keys as 
a token ûf our humble sabmission to the illastrioas government your excelleney 
represents}. Are we deêaliîng with the same speech act? Wherein is the difference? 


Against this background, can you also explain why foreigners often feel they must 
add a Please" to the handing over of banal abjects such as books, pens, drinks, 
cups of rea or coffee, movie tickets, telephone handsets and so on? 


ê. Whar is wrong with the following speech acts? 
a 


Î promise (hereby) to set fre to your hause 
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(b( 
I hereby warn you that you will be awarded the Nobel prize in literature 


ie) 
WARNING: Tour lawn will tarn brown in November 


(Hint: refer to the rules enumerated by Searle for performing a successful speech 
acî In seêctıûn Š2. 1.2.) 


id) 
The following matice pases a different problem: 


UNDER PENALTY OF LAW: DO NOT REMOVE THIS TAG 
(text on tags attached to all bedding material purchased in the US prior tû 
1981) 


Compare the current wording: 


UNDER PENALTY OF LAW THIS TAG NOT TO BE REMOVED EXCEPT 
BY THE CONSUMER 


Questions: 

Why do you think the new formulation was chosen? 
Does it contain the same speech act as the old one? 
Do you think the addition was necessary? Why (not) 


7, Î once heard a story about some priests who had ta sereen a movie for their 
parish audience in order to see whether it contained any prurient material, When 
they had seen the movie six times, one of the priests said that be still needed con- 
firmation on a couple of points, so they all went back and saw the film in ques- 
tion another couple of times. (I don't recall what verdict they in the ênd came 
up with: probably ‘XXX 

With this (possibly apocryphal) story in mind, read the following recipe, found 
an a package of American brewers" yeast in the 1920s: 


Dû riot mix the contents of this package with 2 qts of lukewarm water. 
To not add 1 Ib of sprouted barley. 

Do mot put in a warm spot (74 degrees] for 7-10 days. 

Do mot skim. 

Dû mot put mixture in copper pot and heat. 
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Do not condense vapors, 
Do not consume end product. 
Do not get caught. 


Ouestiong: 

The above text contains some speech acts of a particular character: on the surface, 
they are injunctions, or negative orders, but in reality they seem to represent 
something very different, Try and name these acts (not omitting the very last 
one!]j. Can you say anything about the [intended] perlocutionary effect of such 
negative acts? 


Can you give other examples from your own txperience? (Hint: What canstirutes 
the supreme gripe?) 


How would Grice deal with a text like this? 


B. A pragmatic puzzle 

Between the Waverley and Haymarket rail srarions in central Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, the train {traveling in the direction of Haymarket) enters a tunnel. Just 
before entering the tunnel, the astonished traveler notices a big red billboard, 
about 4 by 6", wirh large white lettering saying: 


DO NOT ENTER 
UNLESS 
IN FULL POSSESSION 


Having wondered for the longest time what the train company was trying to tell 
mie by this extraordinary injunction, and being unable to Agure out a solution, Î 
asked a friend, a native Scotsman from Glasgow, who often travels the distance, 
if he had any suggestions. He said that he had wondered about this billboard 
himself, and had asked around at stations and the like, bur nobody had been able 
to tell him exactly what it meant. 5o there really is no proper answer to the fol- 
lowing questions, but ir is worth trying to answer them anyway. 


nuestions: 
What kind of speech act does this sentence express? 


What sort of context could you figufe in which this sign would make sense? 
(Hint: think of a possible addressee, and his or her possible properties, such as 
being in pûڂsêssion‎ of X, where X could be a number of things . . .] One clue is 
hidden in thê very size of the billboard and its lettering; another in its striking 
color scheme, which is quite unlike that of your run-of-the-mill, drab rail signs. 


9. Consider the following text, being a notice from the US Department of Apgri- 
culture that greets you upon going through customs at O'Hare International 
Airports International Arrival Hall in Chicago: 
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AGRICULTURE'S BEAGLE PATROL 

Our dogs don't bite! 
They sniff out illegal food or meat in passenger baggage, in arder to protect 
US agriculture and livestock, Please collaborate! Report all plant, food, and 
animal products to the Department of Agriculture inspectors. Tou will be pros- 
ecuted for attempted smuggling. 


US Department of Agriculture 


Fram actual experience [Houston Intercontinental Airport, September Z2, 1998), 
1 am able to confirm that these "agriculrural’ beagles indeed danît bite; an the 
contrary, they go about their business very gently (bur effectively]. 

There is a problem with the above text, though, if you consider it from the 
point of view of speech act theory. 


Wuesiions: 
Whar speech acres are involved in this notice? (Hint: just listing them suffices; you 
don't have to discuss them at this ime.) 


How are these speech acts linguistically characterized? (Hint: ‘Report’ in sentence 
#3 is an imperative; and so on.) 


Can you say anything about the level of politeness of the individual speech acts? 
(Hint: cf. the discussion in section 4.2.3.] 


In particular, if yau compare the second sentence with the very last one, do you 
notice anything strange? 


Will people ‘rooperate" upon reading this text? What da you think makes them 
do sû? (Hint; refer to section 4.2.2.2.) 


Which parta of thê text dû you expect to have the correct perlacutionary effect? 


Can you point to any other effects [perhaps undesired or not calculated, but still 
foreseeable}? 


Taking off from thê discussion of "promises" ii sêcîon 5.2.1.2, try and define 
same of the conditions (preparatory, sincerity, essential etc.] that determine the 
(non-|felicity of [some of] these speech acts. 


CHAPTER SIX 
Conversation Analysis 


6.1 Conversation and context 


In the preceding chapter, Î talked about spetch acts and about the ways they are 
üsêd to express or aims and intentions: what we ‘do with our words", as Austin 
put it. In the present chapter, I wanî to situate those speech acts in the environ- 
ment in which most of them normally and naturally occur namely in conversa- 
tion, that is, in linguistic interchanges between two or more partners, the 
‘conversationalists’, 

Such an environment should not be restricted to the immediate context of, as 
it is often called, the éco-text. lt will not only have to go beyond the individual 
speech act and its expression, but even beyond whar many linguists, including 
speech act theorists, have traditionally assumed to be the ideal [and correct) frame 
for their theory: the two-person, two-utterance interchange (A says something to 
which B replies]. In the framework of ‘conversation analysis" (CA), the various 
mechanisms determining peoples use of language in an extended, open conver- 
sational setting are explored: who holds the right to speak [often called the oor’, 
because that's where one traditionally stands when speaking in an assembly such 
as the House of Commons]; what kind of rules are there for taking, yielding ar 
holding the ‘floor’; whar makes a particular point in the conversation particu- 
larly appropriate for a turn" [one speaker relinquishing the floor, another taking 
itjş and so on. 

Conversation analysts have deployed a wealth of insights into these matters 
and have elaborated an impressive arsenal of techniques for the description and 
explanation of the mechanisms of conversation, as we will see in the following. 
However, with all due respect for their findings and results, the framework in 
which they operate is strictly that of a co-text, in the sense defined above; or, put 
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in another way, CA is a minimalist approach, which allows only so much hypath- 
êsizing aã is strictly requifêed tû explain the phenomena at hand. 

While such a parsimonious attitude to theory building undoubtedly has its 
merits, it alo causes certain deficiencies. The restricted co-text of utterance is 
insufficient for oir understanding of the words that are spoken, unless it includes 
anı understanding of the actions that take place as part of, and as a result of, 
those words, In order to understand people's linguistic behavior, we need to know 
what their language use is about; that is, we must look farther than the co-text 
ûf utterance and take the whole af the language scene into our view. This means 
that we must extend our vision from the linguistic or conversational co-text to 
the context, understood as: the entirety of societally relevant circumstances that 
surround the production of language.” One of the weaknesses of a strictly CA- 
oriented approach is that thiûsê societal aspects ûf conversation have no place to 
gû mM a framework that primarily studies co-text, and which allows for the 
context to appear only as a function of the conversational interaction; chapter 
11 will offer a specific treatment of these aspects. 


6.2 From speech acts to conversation 


What can we use the theory of speech acts for, when it comes to conversation? 

Historically, speech act theory has been useful as an ‘eye-opener’, making us 
seê that language is5 not just a bunch of sentences, and that linguistics is about 
other matters than merely giving a farmal description of the *sound-meaning' 
correspondence. Špeeeh acts are ways of doing things with our words = our words 
work for us in speech acts. Burt how these words work, and how or where these 
speech acts are used [such ãs in conversation], 18 not immediately evident, and 
cannot at any rate be derived from a formal framework, in the way thar all and 
only the correct sentences are suppased to be ‘derived’ by a grammar. 

The main reason for this lack is that there, strictly speaking, is mo such thing 
aš a ‘corrêcî" conversation, in the same sense as the grammarians defîne a “correcr’ 
sentence. Conwersation is what happens among people; when we use language 
together [a3 in ‘cûn-versation'], our speech acting only makëes sênsê in ouf 
comman context. The most important thing about speech acts is their function 
in speech; it is not crucial what the speech acts represent ‘officially’: what counts 
is how the conversationalists use them (cf. the “indirect speech acts" that we talked 
about in section 5.4]. An example will illustrate this. Imagine that the following 
remark is made by onê conversational partnêr to another: 


Why can't you shut ûp? 


ûn the face of it, we could assume that this was a question. And it could be 


{(perhaps];™ but in any normal context of conversation we would consider this a 
(rather unpleasant kind of} order. 
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Now; let's ask ourselves if the above is the only, orf only "correct, way of orfder- 
ing the other person to hold his or her tongue. Clearly, such a question makes 
nû sense: there are simply dozens of ways of putting such an order into words, 
Moreover, If we look ã birt mûrê closely at whats happening, we see that the 
majority of those commands are not formulated as commands at all, but as 
remarks, statements, doubts, hints, questions etc.: and that, moreover, nearly al] 
of them avoid using the word ‘order’. Here are a few of the innumerable vari- 
arts on the above theme: 


I strongly suggest you shut your mouth 
Sometimes its ã good idea to shut up 

I wonder if you really should do all that talking 
I wouldn't say more, if Î were you 

Remember that proverb, ‘Speech is silver, .. 2 
Haw about if you just shut up" 


and so on and so forth. 

All suêh utîeranğes bûil down to one big order: to close anes mouth, say 
nothing morê, keep silent, of what have yol — yet, there is among themi not ûnê 
"true" speech act of ordering lin the sense of ‘$AV-expressed’"; see section 3.3.3). 

We can deal with this *disarder' because we know how to evaluate thinğs in 
context: as born and ([mostly} bred conversationalists, we understand the words 
that others speak, the way they are intended to be understood [with certain lim- 
irations, about which later}. Furthermore, we are not only able to do this; as con- 
versationalists, we are placed under the obligation to operate contextually, that 
is, to recognize conversational content and intention almost in spite of their eter- 
nally varying surface shapes. Conversation is not only a human right; it is a 
human duty (Ruiz Mayo 1930}. And Levinson evên goes as far ãs to state that 
*"zanversation is the prototypical kind ûf laiğuagğge use" (1983:2844 my empha- 
sisl. What is important in conversation is not ã purported or (self-imposed 
ideal of ‘correctness’, but such qualities as being entertaining, humorous, knowl 
edgeable, witty, conspicuous (Nerlich and Clarke 2000 in press]. Conversations 
may even (though this may strike some as strange] have a well-defined aim; viz., 
that of self-presentation: consider, for instance, the all-important role of coniver- 
sation in Jane Austen's novels, where potential suitors may be given the boot even 
before they can get a foot in the door, because the heroine finds their conversa- 


tion dull", 


6.3 What happens in conversation? 


As we saw in the preceding, conversation is a way ûf using language socially, of 
‘doing things with words" together with other persons. 
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We can look at this use of language from two points of vitw. The frst is that 
of content: then oûr attention will focus on what the conversation is about, on 
the topics discussed, and how they are brought into the conversation; whether 
or not these topics are overtly announced or maybe presupposed, or hidden in 
other ways; what kinds of topic lead to other topics and why; and so on, Here, 
we also focus on the topical organization of conversation and how the topics are 
managed, either by overt steering (“50, what's all this talk really about?", said, 
e.g, at a meeting], or by covert manipulation, often in the form of indirect speech 
acting, such as when Governor Felix told 5t Paul: “Go thy way for this time; 
when I have a convenient season, Î will call for thee" [Acts 24:25; meaning: "Î 
dont want té have tû listen to this talk" [about ‘righteousness, temperance, and 
judgement to come"]'. A further point to be considered is the function of con- 
versation im Creating an *ambience", a context in which the cûonversationalistS arê 
able ta pursue their [overt or hidden] goals; this is often the function of the kind 
ûf conversation called ‘small talk" or ‘chir-chaf’. 

Alternatively, one can focus on the formal aspects of conversation: how 
conversation works, what rules are observed, how ‘sequencing’ is achieved 
{gaining and giving up the ‘floor’, ‘turn-taking’, pausing, interrupting, and s0 on: 
these terms will be explained below). These aspects are often structured in ã 
speech act-theoretical framework: pairs such as greetings and rerurn greetings, 
questions and answers, summonses and compliances, advice-givings and thanks 
anid $û of ûfê sêeîî ãš cûnversationally coherent on account of their underlying 
speech acts, 

The following sections will discuss some of these formal aspects; conversa- 
tional content will be taken üûp later ın the êhapter [section 6.3.3). 


6.3.1 How is conversation organized? 
LLI! The beginnings of CA 


In the midst of the theoretical tarmoil that followed im the wake of Chomsky's 
linguistic revolution in thé late fifties and early sixties, a group of non-profes- 
sional language workers were looking at what people did with their words, 
when they werê nût busy producing sample sentences for curious linguists, These 
‘non-linguists” ûf various observances felt that the professional linguists" ecustorm- 
made examples were unnatural, since these "utterances" were not embedded in 
actually occurring talk; actual talk, by contrast, was typically found in everyday 
COMPEFSATTOR. 

Moareover, It was discovered thar, contrary to the received bias of official lin- 
guistics, conversational talk was not imn the least incoherent or irregular; the 
absence of a formal set of rules for generating the set of “all and only correct’ 
conversational utterances was not tantamount to conversation being un-ruled, or 
even unruly. The rules that conversation was found tû obey, however, turned out 
to be more like the rules thar people had devised for other social activities: they 
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were the practitioners’, the local people's riûles, and they resembled the rules that 
had been discovered by researchers in sociology and anthropology for all sorts 
of social interaction, much more than they resembled naguistic rules. Since the 
emiphasis was on the methods that the members of the speech community 
themselves had devised for dealing with the organization of talk, the label 
‘ethnomethodology’ was attached to these studies, 

As Bilmes puts it, “[ajlthough rules are ‘real', even for the ethnomethodolo- 
gist, there lë a sense in which they are ã resource for the member but not for the 
ethnomethodalogist" {[1986:5; my emphasis]. In other words, such rules are 
‘people" rules", rather than lnmguists": they belong to the members of a society, 
rather than to the practitioners of a science, 

Not surprisingly, the main focus of attention for the conversation 
analysts became, from the very beginning, the organization and structuring 
of conversation, and mot so much its 'correctnesg’ {(form- or content-wise)], 
To capture the (mostly unconscious} structuring that people practice when 
carrying ûn û conversation, If was necessary to develop a technique that was in 
many respects rather different from the classical tranëêription techniques of 
linguistics. 

To name but one example: laughter is usually mot considered a linguistic 
phenomenon; however, in conversation, laughter often plays an extremely itm- 
portait rûle, #ither ãã ã mêanê of marking off a sequêtce [tellmg onê con- 
versational partner that one has ‘got the point of a joke], ûr aa a aãgnal of 
embarrassment (I don't really want to pursue this point any further}, or as ã 
weak kind of apology, ûr as whatever else fits the context of a particular 
conversation. Since in linguistics, there were nû accepted ways of transcribing 
laughter, the ethnomethodologists naturally had to create their own transcription 
systems and devices. For them, transeribing conversation was not a matter 
of rendering all phonetic nuances in the most faithful way, in order to describe 
and classify the phonemes of a language and their variants, but rather, a 
rechinique thar should be able to help us identify the ways in which people estab- 
lish the “traffic rules" of talk, using linguistic [as well as other, e.g., gestural) 
LE 

The metaphor of ‘traffic rules’ is a highly appropriate one in this connection, 
sımıce the main point of conversational structure is to keep the low of conversa- 
tion going, to avoid conversational "accidents' (‘clashes"} and conversational 
‘traffic jam", in which the participants feel themselves gridlocked in sterile verbal 
exercise. Also, the techniques of good conversation management mcelude some 
form of ‘road assistance", by which a conversation that has halted, or has trouble 
maintaining the proper speed, can be helped along. 

All such traffic fulês and repair mêchanimê find their embodiment in what 
Sacks and his followers have called the ‘management of the conversational tarn" 
[seeê, e.g, Sacks et al. 1974]. The next section will discuss this concept in more 
detail. 
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63.1.2 Turns and tirrt-taking 


According to Harvey Sacks, the founder of the conversation analytic method, thé 
basic unit of the conversation is the turn", that is, a shift in the direction of the 
speaking ‘fow" which is characteristic of normal conversation {in opposition to, 
e.g., the conversational monologue, that well-known party horror]. Furthermore, 
in normal, civilised, Western-type conversation, conversationalists do not speak 
all at the same time: they wait for their ‘tira, also in this sense of the word, As 
Sacks puts if, “A central . , . feature [of conwersation] is that exactly one person 
- at least one and no more than one = talks at a time" (1995: 223). 

Yielding the right to speak, or tbe ‘floor’, a8 It is also called, to the next speaker 
constitutes a turn, Burt how do people go about allocating turns to each other or 
themselves? This is where the so-called ‘turn-taking mechanisms" come into the 
picturê. 

Turns occur normally at certain well-defined junctures in conversation; such 
points are called ‘transition relevant places" (TRPSs]. A TRF can be exploited by 
the speaker holding the Hoor This may be done directly, for the purpose of allot- 
ting the right to speak to another conversationalist of his or her choice (“Now, 
we'd like to hear Jim's view on this"}. This is what Sacks called the first general 
rule of next-speaker selection: “current speaker selects next speaker" (1995:1, 
123}. Alternatively, the current speaker may proceed more indirectly, by throw- 
ing the floor wide open to whoever feels like getting into the fray (“Any other 
opinions or further comments on this matter?"], 

The second general mule of next-speaker selection is when “a next speaker 
selects himself" (Sacks 1995, 224}. Obviously, in this case one may want to 
obviate the possibility that a speaker just gots on selfselecting; the question is 
then “when somebody else can decide that they're going to start talking". This 
is where the concept of "transition relevant places’ becomes important. 

As to TRPs, we have on the one hand, the natural breaks occurring in every 
caniversation: a speaker has to pause for breath, or runs out of things to say, or 
simply declares his or hêr contribution to be finished: all those points in the 
conversation afe places whêre a natural “transition', a relay of the right tû speak 
to the text speaker, may occur. On the other hand, there are the formal rales of 
next-speaker selecmon that regulate the turn-taking, a5 we have seen, 

Obviously, ã speakêr may jušt ignore an upcoming TEP and hurry paét it. 
Many old-time conversational practitioners {such as politicians] have the habit 
of ignoring ã natural break that would have occurred at the end of, say, a sen- 
tence (with the corresponding intonational pattern before a full stop]; instead, 
they create an “unnatural break" {e.g., in the form of a mûd-sentence pause). 
Such a brêak 1ë iût recognized ãš ã TEP by thê other participants, and tîrus allows 
the speaker to continue full speed across the next upcoming, real TRE Others 
employ the technique of ‘masking’ a TEP by emitting “turn-threatening’ noises 
{such as "Aaahhmî'] at potential transition points, thus warning other speakers of 
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their intention to continue past the TRP as soon a8 they have regained their 
breath. 

Another mechanism regulating the completion of a speaker's tarn is in force 
during, £.g., story-telling: the current speaker announces that he or she has a 
story to tell, and that the other speakers are expected to wait until the current 
speaker has completed his or ber entire complex turn lor ‘turn completion unit’; 
see Lerner and Takagi 1999; Kjzrbeck 1998}. Possible occurring TRPs are also 
ignored here, but this rime by understood common agreement: ‘Let the guy/lady 
have higher say.” 

All such mechanisms of ‘selection" (self or ather] are among the most 
important moving parts of the turn-management system’, the conversational 
machinery twied and operated by the aciual and potential floor-holders 
and -getters. 

On the other hand, the non-foor-holders in a conversational situation are not 
mere silent bystanders. First of all, their contribution to the conversation is an 
important element of the ‘traffic management’ that Î talked about. Depending on 
differences of culture and language practices, the phenomena that are often gath- 
ered by thê common denominator of ‘back-channeling" may vary in shape and 
frequency, but they are always of great impûrtance for the flow of conversation. 
The ‘back-channeler" provides support for the speaker in the form of short utter- 
ances (“I see", “Righr", and so onl, or of various, more or less articulate noises 
(regular phonetic ones as well as others]. Certain languages have specialized in 
back-channeling of the latter kind; thus, Japanese reportedly has some 130 dif 
ferent back-channel devices [called aizueht), varying rom regular utterances such 
as haî or ef ('yeş') and soo [I see] to vocalic and consonantal sounds of great 
variety, including grunts and {oral or nasal] sucked-in breaths.” 

Bystanders can also Intervene in thêè conversation directly, for example by 
taking the oor (preferably at a TF, so as not to be accused of interrupting the 
speaker}. This kind of tûrni-takingğg is probably the most familiar among speakers 
of any language, as there are strong cultural taboos in many communities against 
usurping the right to speak, not only in a formal, official or religious context, 
but alê ii everyday coiversatiûnal practice, “Wait for your tarn" is advice that 
is instilled as a maxim in children from a very young age in American society; 
nevertheless, the rule may nat be entirely universal. In other cultures, the anath- 
ema of Interrupting is not felt so strongly, and consequently not inculcated so 
forcefully,” 


êd... Previewing TRPs 


Managing the conversation has a lot to do with one's ability to foresee what's 
going to happen around the next bend in the conversational path, the next ‘tarn. 
The content-related aspects of this management will be dealt with later; here, 
Î will point to some of the formal aspects of what sometimes has been called 
‘predictability’. 
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Predictability has a lot to do with what Sacks has called the “adjacency rela- 
tionship" (1993E, 43), which is a bit like rthê cement holding chunks of con- 
versation together, despite their being spread out over time [and occasionally, 
space, Here's an ethnic joke demonstrating adjacency under rather adverse 
conditions: 


Two silent Finns go on a hunting trip. Early imn the morning, one of them says: 
‘Nice day today" = to which the other doesn't reply. After a couple of hours, 
they go separate ways. Towards evening, when the rwo friends meet with other 
hunters in the sauna ãt the lodge, thê ‘addressêe" is heard ta mutter: ‘People 
talk way too much around bere." 


In this *exehange’, the aormal roûtine would be to have the second conwersa- 
tional partner reply something like "Yes", or ‘Right’ or “A bit chilly’, or whatever 
else i expected in such a situation. Regular adjacency would imply for the second 
part of a pair not to be separated from the frst by half a day's silermce [48 report- 
edly is not unusual among Finns: Sajavaara and Lehtonen 1996}; certainly it 
would not normally allow a second pair tû be entirely absent [even among Finns, 
as in thê above joke], Normal adjacency [as in the classical case of the ‘greeting"] 
would require a more or less instantaneous response; a “minimal pai’ would be 
Hi", Hi", which, despite its brevity, is some kind of conversation, as Sacks 
remarks (1990I, 34—6], Other typical so-called “adjacency pairs" are ques- 
tiovanswer, requestoffer (or requestidenial), ordercompliance and so on: given 
ûne part of the pair, the ûther iê normally predictable, [On thê content cotipo- 
nent of such adjacency pairs, see section 6.3.2.2.) 

The expectancy included in the adjacency relationship operates also in other 
envifûnments, Hert, we cani mêèet more or less clearly predictable ‘tarn signals" 
in the form ûf changes in the speed of delivery (this is why we often are able to 
predict the end of somebody's speech at a public occasion], or of mtonation and 
word-thoice patteris, ã3 in certain stylized types of conversation and oather diš- 
course. Conversational “closers” [e.g., on the telephone: OK?", "OK" serve as 
what has been referred to [after the article of that name by Schegloff and Sacks 
1973] as 'opening up closings’; conversational starters (Excuse me’, ‘Tes?')] 
exhibit similar predictable patterns. 

In telephone talk in particular (but also elsewhere), signals such as "OK", ‘well 
or other ‘summarizing devices" often announce an upcoming closure of the con- 
versation. Such “pre-closings" (ûr, in general, *pre-sequences'}) will be dealt with 
ii tê fiêxî section; usually, sueh siğnalê fê accompanied by changes in intona- 
tion andor speed that are as difficult to describe exactly as they are easy to detect, 

Such “nal, or intended-to-be-final, markers can be used as manipulative 
devices, not ûnly preventing others from joining the conversation, but signalinğ 
that what should have been one's next TRF should be considered the end-point 
of the interchange, rather than an opening up of the floor for ã new speaker If 
1 say something like: 
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To sum this all up, let me add a last comment . . . 
ar: 

Concluding our discussion, we should not omit .. . , 


[I am basically telling the other speakers that enough has been said on the matter, 
and that no further speakers are welcomed on the floor Such ritualized 
prê-closing signals are available for people leading meetings in conventional, 
standardized environments, whete they can routinely pfonounce phrases 
such as: 


Let us all pray (towards the end of ar impocation] 
OF: 
None higher? First, . . . Second, .. . Third {af auctions] 


of: 

Are you ready for the question? (Roberts Rules of Order's formula for closing 
the discussion at a meeting) 
and s0 ûn. 

But also in everyday conversations, many such sequences have a ritualized 
character that wholly of partially excludes ã ‘hnûorîmal' feacitûn, For example, 
greetings of the type: 


How are you? 
are routinely followed by the predictable: 
Fine, and you? 


Such utterances have lost theîr original content of ‘inquiring about somebody's 
health’, and have become purely formal devices for starting a conversation. Still, 
these formal pre-sequênûes can be ‘revived" at will by inept cûiiversationallsts, 
who ignore their "pre-character" and will answer a ‘frst pair part" of greetings 
like the ane above by a lengthy and derailed account of their bodily and mental 
state of health. 

Often, such misunderstandings are caused by intercultural differences (see 
section 10.2.1} im the nature of the greetings: a more elaborated inquiry Into the 
health of the greeted person, such as: 


How are you feelin" this morning, ma'am 
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tends to elicit an elaborate response more easily than, #€.gğ., one of the above-cited 
forms. An amusing instance of such a cultural misunderstanding is found in thé 
following extract from David Lodge's novel Faradise Nets: 


The waitress, whose name, Darlette, was displayed on a badge pinned to the 
front of her apron, put a jug of iced water on the table and said brightly, ‘How 
are you this evening, sir?" 

"Uh, bearing up’, said Bernard, wondering if the stress of the day's events 
had marked him so abviously that even total strangers were concerned for his 
well-being. But he inferred from Darlettte’s puzzled expression that her enquiry 
had been entirely phatic. 

‘Fine, thank ¥ou'", he said, and her countenance cleared, (1992:129] 


Here, the problem lies in the nature of the greeting, "How are you this evening, 
şirê". For Bernard, a British tourist in Hawaii, this is a question about his well- 
being, to be answered in some sort of (admittedly perfunctory) manner For 
Darlette, his answer is baffling. Her question had mot been a real question, but 
an instance of ‘phatic communication', in Roman Jakobson’ terms {1960).™ 

Similarly, if somebody asks us if we are doing anything tonight, we expect the 
other person to come up with suggestions as to what we possibly could do 
together. I[nnumerable jokes afê built around failed expectancies of this kind (p08- 
sible answers other than ‘What have you got in mind? or “Ler's get together’ 
could include, t.g., Bruce's coming around", ‘Mind your own business", ûr even 
a flat ‘OF course, Tm always doing something]. The fact that in certain cultures, 
the mere expression of admiration of another person's property may construed 
as an invitation to an [obligatory] offering of that property as a gift, followed by 
an equally obligatory acûêéptance, points tû the strength of such conventional pre- 
dictability, also as regards the more content-oriented turn-allocating mechanisms 
that will be diseussed in the following sections.” 


6.3.2 How does conversation mean? 


The next few sections will focus on questions having to do with the way con- 
versational techniques arê used to convey meaning. True conversation, of courseê, 
never i the mere exchange of formalities (even though certain conversational 
activities, such as greetings, come pretty close in many societies]. What we want 
to know is how the way one talks with people functions in haman cormrmunica- 
tion, both through the medium of the simple formalisms that we have lookêd aî 
earlier [such as turn-taking), and by including othe, more elaborate techniques. 
The latter can only with diffculry be explained on formal terms alone; which is 
why ir is necessary to include also the content. I do not believe [contrary to many 
cûnyversation analysts, such as Lerner and Takagi 1999] thar such matters should 
be left alonê until the end of our analysis; as Î will show below, content is an 
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integrating part of our afiralysis of conversation, ãê it 1ë of all haman language 
activity. 


6.3.2.1 Pre-sequences 


As already indicated above, certain utterances are usually [in some instances, even 
always) felt to be "precursors" to something else [another utterance, ûr perhaps 
a sequence of utterances]. The classical examples are the so-called ‘attention 
getters", such as: 


Hey 
You know something? 


Excuse me 
and so on, to which the usual answer would be; 


Yes 
What? 


or something in the same vein. 

After this initial exchange has been cancluded, the real business can be dealt 
with. Utterances which serve as precursors’ to others are often called pre- 
sequences. They can be considered as purely formal tools of conversation man- 
agement, but usually, they are more than that, and occupy a position which is 
midway berween the formal and the cûftent aspect ûf conversation. Pre- 
sequences may include pre-announcements (such as “Whaddyaknow", "Guess 
wharf}, pre-invitations {t.g., ‘Are you doing anything to-qight?'}, pre-threats 
{Watch if'} and nıuimerous others (cE Levinson 1983:346M), 

Some of the most frequent pre-sequences are of the type sometimes called 
‘Inquirers". These usually precede a request of some kind; their function is to 
make sure thar the request about to be made is indeed, from the point of the 
requestee, within the limits of the possible. For example, before purchasing an 
item in the shop or requesting information about something, help with a task, 
or any favor at all, we inquire about the available possibilities of obtaining thar 
item, information, hêlp ûöf favof. 

For instance, a well-known pre-sequence in shopping would be: 


I wonder if you have X? 
Do you by any chance have X? 
Does your shop carry XA? 


[where X is some item that I might want to purchase). 
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When the shop clerk answers in the negative, the sequence usually comes 
to an emd then and there (unless some information is requested or offered as 
tû where elsê to buy the desired item}. However, if the answer is affirmative, 
the “pre-seqiemce’ usûally {though not necessarily] changes its ‘activity type 
[Levinson 1979] fram being û pre-sequence of an informatory kind to being ã 
prelude to an act of buying. This act can, under the circumstances, beê 
almost unavoidable, dêpending on thê ftem [and, of course, the social conditions 
of the purchase}. Thus, it may be all right for an Amêrican restaurant guest to 
inquire: 


Waiter, do you have any oysters on the half shell tonight? 


and subsequently, after the waiter has checked and come back with an affîrma- 
tive response, decide not to have oysters after all, burt lobster. In France, however, 
a reqiüiêšt such a&š: 


Are there any Coquilles St Jacques? 


normally binds the guest to consume a portion if the waiter is able to confirm 
that there are indeed scallops on the memu,” 

Sincê pre-sequences in a way have a life of their own, they are not always 
counted as sequences on a par with any following, independent sequences to 
which they play an ançillary role; instead, they may appear to be half-submerged, 
somewhat “under the surface’ of the conversation, s0 to speak. The fallowing 
exchange is an example: 


Are you doing anything tonight? 

Why are you asking? 

I thought we might maybe catch ã movie. 

Yell, no, nothing in particular What do you want to see? 


After the initial pre-sequence (“Are you doing anything tonight?'}, the seqüence 
is mterrupted by the question “Why are you asking?", which is answered frst, 
before the answer to the pre-sequence question is made available. Whereas such 
overlapping ië rather normal in the case of pre-sequences, it is by no means 
limited to that case. The phenomenon in question is usually captured under the 
label af “insertion sequences" (Sacks 1995:1, S28}, about which more in the fol- 
lowing section. 


6.J.A.Û Insertion sequences, ‘smileys’ and repairs 


Even though the "adjacency", or immediate neighboring relationship, typically 
holds for two utterances belonging to the same exchange, there are cases where 
such immediacy is mot maintained; the resulting ‘gap’, however, does not damage 
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cûivêrsaonal cohêreneê, and Sacks's well-known rule “no gap, nû oveflap' 
(1993:11, S27} remains in force. How is this possible? 

Typically, what we are dealing with here is called imsertior; often, insertion I8 
used to effect what Erving Goffman [1967] has called a ‘remedial exchange", such 
as a repair (Sacks 199%, 525). In an insertion sequence, the normal flow of 
conversation is not stopped; conyversationalisrs behave as if they were aware that 
the “turns” in their talk are operating at different levels, and thus the main stream 
of conversation may continue İté course, even though part of it is shunted off in 
order to let the conwersationalists attend to actual or potential, upcoming diffi- 
culties. After the obstacles have been removed, conversation continues as before; 
the original tırn-taking counters either have not been affected by the insertion 
sequence or are reset following it. Thus, in the middle of a conversational 
exchange, one may be presented with a greeting, or a request for information, 
or an ordeg none of these having anything ta do with the low of the exchange. 

In the following exchange (from Halliday 1978), different conversational goals 
are being pursued by different activity types: greeting, buyinglselling, exchangeê 
of information about the weather [maybe just a case of “passing the time of day’) 
and leave-takings. All these activities are intertwined, rather than following each 
other strictly in sequence: e.g., in the buying sequence below, the conversation- 
alists insert ã “weather information exchange’. Notice in particular the pre- 
sequence that “pre-empts" (see section 6.3.2.3) the actual [speech] acî of 
‘buyingf'selling", replacing it by an indirect speech act of ‘inquiring about the 
availability of the item to be purchased": 


Morning Tam! 

Good morming, sir! 

Have you got a Guardian left this mûarning? 

Toure lucky; it's the last one. Bit brighter today, by the looks of it. 

Tes, we could do with a bit of a dry spell. You got change for a pound? 
Yes, plenty ûf change; here you are. Anything else today? 

No, that's all just now, Tom. Be seeing you. 

Mind how you go. (Halliday 1978:219) 


Normally, one does not perceive attending to such ‘other business" (greetings, 
fêqliêštê, ofders ete.) aã intetfering with the busiiêšê at hand; it iš similar to telling 
your party on the other phone line that you're busy, or to uttering the stan- 
dardized phrase [valid in all sorts of situations]: ‘Just a moment, please.’ 
CGaonsider the following sequence (situation reconstructed from memory: me, 


the father, being home alone wirh a sick kid]: 


I (or the phone to departmental secretary al university]: So I think Tl be in 
tomorrow, when Jacob's a little better, And if you could maybe ask Bob King 
tö tike my phonetiés class... [in û loud voice] HEY STOP THAT RIGHT 
AWAY 
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SECRETARY: Tou want me to stop WHAT? 

lk Sorry, I was talking to the cat = Hold on... 

SECRETARY: #2? 

i: The damn cat was fxin" to sit on the baby's face ... As Î was saying, Bob 
promised to take my phonetics class today if necessary . . . 


While there is no proper ‘sequencing’ of replies in this conversation, yet, if we 
know the situation, its content and coherence are obvious, despite the interrup- 
tion caused by the insertion sequence. 

Îî cases where such sequences deal with non#life-threatening matters, though, 
we may observe other reaction patterns, with potential loss of coherence and 
even content. The classic case is the scenario where the shopkeeper or clerk picks 
üp the phone and starts talking to a customer on an incoming line right in the 
middle of your interchange, and most of the time without so much as asking you 
for permission or offering an apology. While this is usually perceived as non- 
cooperative behavior, interestingly [maybe in part due to the relative newness and 
relatively recent common availability of the telephone service], there seems to be 
as yet no generally accepted way of convemsatonally dealing with such situations, 
even in cases where the inserted conyersation [often about obviously private, non- 
business-related matters) tends to go on and on. 

In general, telephone conversations are still largely an unexplored feld, despire 
the pioneering work of Schegloff and Sacks in the early seventies (Schegloff 1972; 
Schegloff and Sacks 1373). Even though the initial interest in conversational 
exchanges originated in Sacks's work with telephone calls to the Los Angeles 
Suicide Prevention Center [see Sacks 1995:1, xlvilil, one has to remind oneself 
that there is a crucial difference between face-to-face and telephone conversa- 
tions. The former utilize a great number of non-verbal communicative methods 
for regulating the interchange: think of the role that eye contact plays in estab- 
lishing or changing turns, or of the importance of body postures in figuring out 
what [or if} thê other person is goiigğ to say [something]; for instance, getting up 
from one's chair is an accepted body-language pre-sequence to saying goodbye. 
In contrast, there is no established way of cammunicaring such signals by tele- 
phone, (On body moves, see further section B8.4.3.] 

The same holds, mutatis mutandis, for another new medium of comme 
unication: the electronic message service, better known as ‘email’, In this medium, 
only the writing component can be used to represent language, ûs no sounds or 
visual cues are available; yet, by the speed and immediacy af the electronic 
mediuom, the illusion ûf a fast-paced, ‘real conversation is created, which, despite 
its written character, i8 very different from the customary slowness and disranêe 
in orher forms of written cammunication, süch as letters. Even s0, the intimacy 
it creates is in many ways deficient and illasory, especially when it comes to 
expressing ones emotions (cf. the ‘failing middle register’ that Janney mentions: 
ûn thê email, ûnê can only talk {in small letters] ûr SHOUT fin capiralsl; 
199:204). 
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The way people have been trying to deal with this problem indirectly illus 
trates the importance of body language as an accompanying and modifying 
feature in all conversation. Especially in the fast-developing types of electronic 
communication kiûwni as the ‘milei-user domain’ (MUD) or ‘chat room", the 
need for a wired" substitare for such language has made computer buffs invent 
the ‘smileys", viz, combinations of regular ASCII symbols and alphanumerical 
characters, standardized to express a çertain feeling ûf attirıde towards what is 
being written. In some cases, this attitude is equivalent to a smile; hence we have 
the name ‘smiley’ for this ‘code’, originally formed as a vertical implementation 
of the ubiquitous smiling figure of the seventies: :-]. Putting a ‘smiley’ [a.k.a. an 
‘emoticon’, with an Interesting neologism for this communicational category) 
next ta what you're writing mıeans something like: ‘Don’t take this too seriously’; 
in other words, a ‘smiley" is a visual mitigating device. (There are reportedly close 
tt 15Û such codes around among computer users, and a whole new subculmure 
of 'emoticons” is developing.) 

Aş we see from the examples given, sequencing may be interrupted, ûr even 
stopped altogether, whenever other business needs to be attended to [which may 
ûr may nût be related to the conversation at hand]. Evidently, natural disasters, 
ùr even miior tmishaps [like in the cat example above), need immediate attention 
and require that the conversationalists adjust their interchange to the emergent 
situation in the outside world. In general, although interruptions and insertions 
may happen at all times during all kinds of conversations, many of the actual 
phenomena are related to a particular culture [for instance, the above-described 
‘telephone intrusions" are much more familiar in the US than in Europe}, and 
cannot be properly understood without some insight into the particular prag- 
matic presuppositions that are at work. 

În many cases, an insertion is motivated by a need to repair a ‘damaged’ con- 
versatian. Damages can be of various kinds: misunderstandings lincluding ‘mate- 
rial” failure to understand what is being said due to noise etc,], failure to observe 
normal sequencing [as in the case of non-adjacency, ûr of speaking out of turn, 
or whenever the conversation is hampered by *nûan-sequiturs" of a more prag- 
matic kind (as when Î ask a friend whose husband has recently passed away, ' And 
how's John?" in all such cases, a repair sequence may be initiated. 

One distinguishes berween selfinitiated repairs [where the speaker momen- 
tarily relinquishes the currteit floor, aid efeeêts ã temporary structure where repair 
operations can be performed), and other-initiated repairs, the latter mostly con- 
sisting In corrections offered to the speaker, e.g, You mean of course .. ., 
inserted directly into the speaker's discourse, correcting his or her vocabulary or 
pronunciation, questioning the utterance's presuppositions and/or setting them 
right, and so on. In general, self-initiated repairs are ‘preferred’ to other-initiated 
ones [Schegloff et al. 1977; see further the next section]. 

Repairs are also used as strategic devices: correcting oneself, in particular, can 
be a way of gaining time for thinkiriğ, ûf û means tû prevent somebody else from 
jumping into the conversation at an upcoming TRE Ar other times, what seems 
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to initiate a repair sequence by force of a request fof information, aî apology 
etc. contains in reality a speech act of a totally different kind. 

As an example, consider the other-initiated repair in the following (con 
structed] conversation berwêéen a Macho Male (MM) and ã Feminist Female (FF: 


MM: 5o I was trying to pick up this chick when . . . 

FF: Excuse ME, did Î hear that right? 

MM: Awfully sorry, I mean, woman . . . 

FF: PICK UF? 

MM: Awfully sorry, I mean, metel... 

FF: 5o you're trying to imply that there actually are women around who 
would go out with a MALE LHAUVINIST Pl LIKE TOU? 


In this case, both repairs are other-initiated, and the speech acts of ‘asking for 
coanfîrmaton" of “excusing” are in reality threats, acknowledged as such by the 
speaker in his apology-cum-repair. The dialogue ends with a rather heavy-handed 
‘presupposition correction’. 


6.3.2.3 Preference 


Imagine you're in û fofêiğn country, where you speak and understand same of 
the language, without being fluent. You're staying in a friend's house and rhe 
phûane rings. What do you do? 

My guess is that you'll leave ir alone. Not only are there the difficulties in 
speaking a foreign language on the phone (always more complicated than in facê- 
ro face interaction], but what are you expected ta say? And even if you know 
how to deliver the first line of û telephone interchange {the ‘frst pair part" of an 
adjacency pair; see below}, what does the ather person say in rerum? And what 
cûomêts next? 

A typical telephone exchange ın English could go like this: 


CALLER]: [Fhone rings] 

RESPONDENT]: Hello 

CGC: May I speak to Alexander Kirkwuod, please 
R: Just ã moment, please 


There are, of course, numerous variations on this scheme = bur as a general rule, 
therê is minimally a two-part ımterthange before the caller can proceed on busi- 
nêss, Let's consider some of the possible variations of the frst pair part: R may 
start with a sellidentihcatian {either by namê or by phone number), in addition 
to the *Helky'; the initial formula itself may be more or less explicit, in accor- 
dance with local and familial custom. Thus, in ktalian, one says Pronto ‘Ready 
[to rakê your call]", in Czech, the opening gambir is Prosi "Î beg [the favor of 
your call], im Spanish, ome says simply Diga 'Say [your message” or the more 
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old-fashioned Mande "Command [me to answer you], and so on. Some of my 
older Norwegian acquaintances used to answer the phone by naming themselves 
by their family name, followed by the expression Varsdgod, literally ‘Please {or: 
Feel free to} [say something)’. 

The follow-ups [or “second pair parts") of such opening sequences are more 
controversial. For instance, does the caller have to offer proof of identity beyond 
ã [perhaps recognizable] voice? How does it feel for the respondent to have to 
deal with an unidentified caller? Many respondents prefer to know who their 
caller is before they go any further into the conversation; on the other hand, 
many callers prefer to remain anonymous as long as they dont know who is at 
the other end of the line: “Do Î have the party with wo I am speaking?” (as 
Lily Tomlin, in the persona of Ernestinê, used to say in her famous telephone 
opening in the lang-defunet American, show Laugh-in), 

In gereral, what we notice is that there are relatively uncomplicated cases, 
where the second part of an opening is expected in the context and goes straight 
through, whêrêeas other sequênces trigger a need for checking, backtracking, 
"mental searches” (TI know this woman'man, but where did I meet herhim and 
what the hell is herfhis nameê?"}, and so on. 

This observation does not hold for telephone interchanges only, but for all 
canversational interaction. Take a frsr-part greeting such as ‘How are you?" Here, 
a second part in the form of a simple return greeting (e.g, ‘Fine = and you?"] is 
expected, whereas a lengthy account of sleepless nights or boring highway travel 
on the way to wark is clearly to be avoided. 

The next quêstion 1š whether we can say anything about the form that such 
interchanges preferably take. 

Consider the following two conversations: 


{In the liquor store) 

a( 

SALES CLERK: You're over Z1, aren't you? 
CUSTOMER: Sure, 

SALES CLERK: OK, here's your beer. 


{bj 

SALES CLERK: Toure over 21, aren't you? 

CUSTOMER: Well, erf, yes, my birthday was actually yesterday, and 
we're having ã party tanight . .. 

SALES CLERK: All right, may Î see yaar ID? 


The customers return in {b} is clearly problematic, given the circumstances 
{the case may serve as an illustration of what happens to those who break the 
First Rale Of Dealing With Authorities: “Never volunteer information" = acmally 
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ari iistanitiatiûn ûf Grice's maxim öf quantity; see above, section 4.2.2). The fact 
that superfluous information is offered in the second part of the tarn makes this 
type of answer inappropriate, as well as ineffective. As a result, the salesperson 
gets suspicious and wants to see an ID. 

Burt the story doesn't emd here, If we look more closely at the customer's utter- 
ance in (bj, we notice a couple of other things. The elaborate response in case 
{bj} is in stark coitrfãst tû thê simple Sure" in (a]. In {bJ}, there is hesitation in the 
customer's reply, and he starts his sentence over again [a ‘falge start": ‘er']; there 
is an expletive [*yes"], there is a so-called “hedge” (showing a certain insecurity: 
Well"), there is a lof of tfrelevant iiforriiation (what does the sales clerk have to 
do with the customers birthday and his party) — all this is against the norm and 
beside the point, and serves as an indicator of something being ‘glossed ower’, 
coijiifed away by talk. 

Generalizing fram these examples, we get the following picture: in conversa- 
tional interchanges, wot all second parts in an adjacency relationship are of equal 
structural complexity. Same are extremely simple, such as acknowledgments or 
confirmations (“Yes', OK], others show various degrees of structural build-up 
(like elaborate excuses, long explanations ete.). 

Hêre afe soie further conîrastiig instances; thig time the interchange has the 
form of a requtst and an [indirect] denial: 


[Simple-structured second part] 
A: Could you help me lift this box, please? 
B: OK [goes aver ard belps A lifî box] 


[Complex-structured second part] 

A: Could you help me move tomorrow morning? 

B: Well, er, let me see, I have to take Cindy to nursery school and take my 
mother-in-law who just las broken her arm to the doctor and Fred my handy- 
man is coming over to fx the attic window, so. . . couldn't we make it some 
other day, perhaps, ûr dûes it have to be tomorrow? 


Such complex, negative responses ta requests are different from positive ones in 
a number of respects: stricture, word count, ‘hedges" and hesitations [like ‘er’}, 
and probably with regard to some other features as well, such aa artiéulatian, 
speed of delivery, pireh and so on. The ranking *acceptanêe-rejettion’ from struic- 
turally simpler to structurally more cormplex implies that one has to work harder, 
use more linguistic resources to say No" to a request than to say "Tes". A ‘No' 
{a3 in the examıple above] may hawê to be shored up with lots of background 
material, in order to convey the impression that one does not just decline to 
perform the requested action, but that the “No is due exclusively ta cireumstances 
beyond one's control, which then have to be specifed. This specification takes 
time and requires a greater effort = something which may surface as hesitation, 
pauses, false starts, repairs and š0 an. 
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The term used for this ranking is preference; another, pêrhaps morê suitable 
term would be *rmarkedness". A ‘marked sequence is structurally richer and mare 
complex than an *unmarked" one (often termed the ‘default'}: it’s what we do 
when nothing else is specihed, ke driving along at 55 m.p.h. when there are no 
stop signs around, children to watch, speed signs to observe, and all the traffic 
lights are green, Marked behaviors (like making a turn, gûling at excessively slow 
speeds, stopping in the mîddle of the highway, not driving on when the light turns 
green and so on] have to be announced, preferably before they happen (e.g, by 
turning on ones signals}. Marked behaviors are, furthermore, dispreferred 
because they require more effort on the part of the users, which usually results 
im ã rûticeable deviance from what is expected or accepted. For the same reason, 
finally, dispreferred behaviors are often lacking in effectiveness, 

Same of the features mentioned above appear also in other contexts where 
dispreferred responses turn up. Most conspicuous are pauses [(self-interruptians, 
possibly followed by self-repairs with or without explanation, €.E., what I really 
want tû sA¥ 1š, f, yes . . J, the already-named ‘false starts’, repetitions, wordi- 
ness, As well as features of a "prosodic" kind: speed of delivery, stress, intonation, 
irregular breathing [both inh and outl; maybe even such extralinguüiistic features 
as flushing, trembling and the like, 

All such phenomena could lead one to believe that the whole matter of pref- 
erence had its original seat in the physio-peychology of the individual language 
user. However, as Levinsûn remarks, this is not s0: prêferenceé is a format of utter- 
ances, not a psyeholûgical state of the uttering Individual. And he defends himself 
against accusations of circularity by pointing to a well-established carrelation 
between the extemal phenomena I just mentioned, and the facts of “disjpre- 
ferfetnêšë': we ffûd “rfêcurfent and reliable patter” of carrelatiûn berween the 
two domains, that of ‘preference’ and that of the ‘kind of action" performed, 
Thus, e.g, in the case of offers or invitations, an acceptangê is in preferred format, 
whereas refusals normally are in dispreferred format. Here is an illustration of 
the correlation that Levinson has in mind (1983:336F: 


FIRST FARTS 
request offer assessment question blame 
imitation 


SECOND PARTS 


Preferred: acceptance acceptance agreement expected denial 
ANSWET 

Tispreferred: refusal refusal disagreement unexpected admission 
ãRãWEF {of fûft=| 


Un the whole, onê can say that certain kinds of openings and responses are 
always and definitely preferred, while athers are usually and more or less def- 
nitely dispreferred, On the telephone, ã complex opening such as “Who is the 
party Fm speaking to there?" is dispreferred {compared tû a simple ‘Hello"}; sim- 
ilarly, a complex and self-tontradictory answer such as “There ts not ã soul here 
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right now” is normally dispreferred, and only acceptable either as a joke, or in a 
particular context such as the answering machine (especially if followed by 
instructions like: ‘Please identify yourself, stating name, businêss, time of day and 
telephone number'}. The same goes for complex responses and responses that 
carry too much information [like in the request denial quoted above), or suğpest 
dubious or undesired intentions by prolonged silence or significant heavy brearh- 
img, and thus do not allow the gradual building up of a conversation. Here's an 
example of such an (unsuccessful) informational overload on the second part of 
a telephone greeting: 


[Fhonme rings] 

BaucEe: Hello 

CALLER: Hello, Tm Julie fram the Patriot Ledger, How are you today? 
BaucE: Im fine, thanks, but I already take two newspapers and 1 think a third 
would be superfluous. ™ 


Here, the caller, by providing full selfidentifcation and affiliation information, 
precludes further business; if she hadn't mentioned the name of the newspaper, 
she probably would have been able to continue the conversation and perhaps 
persuade Bruce to subscribe. 


6.31.3 From form to content 


Thê previous sections cancentrated an the formal means conversationalists have 
at their disposal for structuring their talk, measuring their interventions and con- 
trolling the ‘flaar", Aş became apparent already there, these formal devices lin 
particular those having to do with what is called ‘sequencing"; see below) often 
are inseparable from what the forms in question express. A request ts followed 
by a compliance or a rejêctiûn, not only on the formal level: there is a reason for 
pairs occurring together, to wit, the fact that both members of the pair deal with 
the same cûnitênt. 

In the following, I will examine some of the content-oriented mechanisms of 
conversation. Doing this will also provide somê insight into the pragmatics 
involved; a fuller discussion will be reserved for later. 


3.3.1 Cohesion and coberencê 


Intuitively, we are able to distinguish coherent talk from incoherent babbling, 
Linguists distinguish between *cohesion", which is the way words formally hang 
together in sentences and the like, and ‘eoherence", which captures the conteit- 
based connections berween the words that make them produce sense. Stubbs 
expresses this distinction as follows: “Cohesion has to do with relations between 
surface linguistic forms . . . whereas coherence refers to rêlatiöns bêtween cûoîm- 
rmunicatîve acts” (1983:1267. 
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In ûothef words, cohesion establishes local relations bêtween syntactic items 
(reference, concord and the like], whereas coherence has to do with the global 
meaning involved in what we want to express through our speech activity.” As 
tû conversation, while the local sequence of turns creates a certain amount of 
cohesion, it is by no means sufficient to giarantet caherence. To be coherent, ã 
text must obey the Coherence Rule, as defined by Tsui: *in arder for an utter- 
ance to form a coherent sequence with the preceding utterance, it mist either 
fulhl the illocutionary intention of the latter, of address its pragmatic presuppa- 
sions” (1991:11; cf. 123|. 

While local cohesion certainly is a valuable help in detecting and managing 
textual coherence, it ig by no means a guarantee. Below, I provide a piece of text 
that shows no coherence at all, although it is locally pretty well organized as a 
sequêice of ‘turnê", (I will address illocutionary intentions below; pragmatic pre- 
suppûsitions and ûather pragmatic aspects of coherence will be discussed in section 
و‎ 

The following interchange (between a psychiatrist and his patient, an $Û-year- 
old, educated, middle-êlass woman] is taken from Rosenbaum and $onne (1986); 
ir is a typical instance of schizophrenic discourse (or maybe even several 
discourses}: 


Interviewer]: Is it something you have experienced? 

Patient]: No, yes, it's been said to us. 

E Aha. 

P: Yes, it's been said. 

1: Who said it tû you? 

FP: Well, I can hardly remember who. There are many young gentlemen here, 
many ¥oung people who have been separated, and they have said it = they 
have told something about it. Yes, 

l: Where are these young people? 

P: Well, they are three hundred things after all, sû we are, we had people all 
ûwêr space, yes. There were , . „the whole of space was Aled with people and 
then they were put into three skins at our place. 

lI: Three skins? 

P: Yes, they were put into the body, burt Î think that two of the skins are ready, 
they should be ready, they should be separated. And there were three hundred 
thousand who had nû reason, or soul, or reason. But now they are s0 ..., 
now It seers that there are some who have neither souül nor reason and they 
had to be belped, and people have to be helped, J cant do it here in this where 
we are, we have to be in... if Î am to take care of these things, These... 
that's what the ladies say, they are aware ... 


P: T've helped them in ster Segade [a major thoroughfare in central Copen- 
hagen], we helped them in that way. 
[: In ster Segade? 
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PF: Yes, we helped ther in that way there and thêre werê any who slid away 
and many whû were helped. Yes. 

{: There were many who slid away and many who were helped? 

P: Yes, I don't know how many, Î don't know. But there are many trisks and 
swilts, Î think there are most trisks and svilts [meaningless English words 
calqued on equally meaningless Danish ones; cf. “trilms", below]. That is those 
who are madê out of svilr clay. 

E Our of awil day? 

P: Yes, it is aut an space. They make them in trilmé. 

I: Trilmgs? 

FP: By trilms, And then they go through three levels, Some only go through 
two, Some go through three, Yes, When they make them. (1386:9) 


The coherence in this piece of conversation is strictly ‘local’: it turns around 
the limited formal organization of the talk by referring to items that have been 
mentioned in the immediately preceding context. Thus, while there is a certain 
amount of text cohesion, the patient-interlocutor has to rely heavily on the inter- 
viewer ‘promptinğ” rolê tû be able to proceed in a minimally ordered fashion. 
Thus, whenever the interviewee halts, the interviewer can only get her started 
again by repeating same of ber last words, 

Although it i3, of corse, strictly true thar onê never campletely knows what 
the other party is going to say in an interchange, the above "conversation" is more 
incoherent and less predictable than most. What are, e.g, trisks" and ‘svilts" and 
‘trilmg"? Or what about “sliding - into what? [Later on, it turns out that the 
people slide into "sugar-poals’.] What is this piece ûf conversation really ‘abaur’? 
And even as cohesion goes, the only way to make it continue is for the inter- 
viewer to repeat sıme of the words that have just been uttered by the patient, 
more or less like a Rogerian therapist, or his or her computer equivalent, ELIZA, 
would do. The iitêrviewer just keeps the speech flow going, without having an 
inkling of mbere irs going." As the interviewee herself remarks at a later point 
in the conversation, It is as if there were ã sound tape playing ın ber head: 


P: ... we have a tape that speaks. It's a tape speaking now . . . t's an old tape 
speaking. 

I: It's an old tape speaking? 

PF: [t's an old tape speaking when . . . 

l:i When you are speaking now? 

FP: Yes, that's a tapê too. (Rosenbaum and Sonne 1986:12) 


The ‘tape metaphor" nicely symbolizes the ‘text cohesion" that after all is present 
in this piece; however, there seems to be not much of a coherence in the sense 
defined by Tsui. 

Cantrast how the following interchanges, all of which, aî frst blush, seem to 
lack ‘text cohesion"; yet in a bigger framework, they end up making sense. 
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A: What's the time? 
Ê lal Twelve nmol. 
Ib} Time for coffee, 
[cJ I haven't got a watch, sorry. 
(dı How should I know. 
fe} Ask Jack. 
If You know bloody well what time it ig. 
gl Why do you ask? 
(hi What did you say? 
{i What do you mean? (Tsui 1991:1115) 


Of all these answers, only (a) strictly qualifes for the coherence criterion 
named above [a common illocutionary infent is observed in the adjacent pair 
‘request for information [about physical time[]-complîance by giving the 
requested information’"l, However, this does not make thê rest of thê answers 
irrelevant, inasmuch as they all make sense in some current context {that is, they 
address some common presuppositions in the pragmatic background af the 
speaker and hearer]. For example, take the "coffee" reply, (bj: people usually have 
cofiee at the same time every day; hence "time for coffee" equals same, mûre or 
less precise, indication of real clock time, Similarly, if one happened to live in the 
East Prussian city of Künigsberg towards the end of the eighteenth century, ã way 
of telling the time “Twelve noon’ would be to reply: ‘Professor Kant just walked 
by"; Kant's daily noontime constitutionals on the city walls were so punctual that 
people could use them to set their watches by. 

În normal conversation, even unexpected answers come a5 no surprise, once 
we're able to place them in their proper sequence, either in physical reality or in 
the context ûf the discourse. If we're unable to do either, we may ašk ourselves 
if the person we"re talking to perhaps suffers fram some psychic disorder, alter- 
natively whether he or she intends to convey a totally different content than what 
we seem to perceive [e.g., Û dont want to talk to you", “Get lost’, or some other 
such message). 

In the case of the sehızophremie discourse quoted ãbûve, sûmîeê ûf thê sequenc- 
ing rules have been violated; this is something we notice while unsuccessfully 
trying tû understand that cûnversation. As Tsui remarks, “the violation of the 
rules [governing coherent sequences] results in incoherent discourse which i8 
noticed and artçended ta by interlocutars, and . . . the violation of these rules can 
usually be accounted for" (1991:111; my emphasis}, 

While sequencing plays an important role in the structuring of our conversa- 
tions {not only on the level of formal signals, bur also on the level of what thê 
utterances mean, and of how they function), the mere fact that utterances follow 
utterances with a certain amount of regularity and cohesion is in itself no guar- 
ante¢ of coherence, aa thé above examples also have shown. Sequencing clearly 
cannot just be a matter of constructing utterances according to some abstract 
rules of ‘conversational syntax"; the rules are at best reconstructions of what acîi- 
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ally happens in an environment of users building up the conversation. Hence, 
even though “eonversations arê [in part] composed of units that have some direct 
corrêespûndence tû sentences” [(Leviînsûn 1383:194), the analytical methods of 
sentence gramiımars have only limited validıty in the domain of conversation, By 
contrast, sequencing [in particular as manifested in Levinson's ‘paired utterances"; 
1983:2393) is at the basis of the already-mentioned ‘adjacency pairs", about which 
1 will have to say mare in the nexî section. 


6.3.3.2 Adjacency pairs and conten 


As we have seen, Characteristic of conversation 1s its adjacency in pair-wise struc- 
tures. The word *canwersation’ itself evokes the rirually performed and metrically 
codified verbal exchanges that we are familiar with from the chorus of classical 
Greek drama or from monastic antiphonal psalmody and hymnsinging. Here, 
the parties alternate in responding, the alternating, adjacent pairs being marked 
in the text by the symbols #' and Fr, for versus and responsum, respectively, 
The term versus is from the Latin verb wertere, ‘to tarn" (ef. how we refer to the 
front and back (‘Turnêd”)} sıde of a page: recto, respectively versa) and recalls the 
turning and returning of the lead in chanting that is so characteristic of choral 
psalmody [just as turning the pages is characteristic of reading). In the same vein, 
‘con-versation" consist in peoples paired {tam-wise) ‘collaboration’, including 
the reperimons and extensions that these turns naturally lead ta. 

This collaboration (as Harvey Sacks was the frst to show us} doesn't just 
proceed at random, but obeys certain rules, governing not only what follows 
what, who can speak when, and so on, but also what a conversation is about. 
Thus, adjacency pairs, dened earlier as rwo subsequent utterances conêtitutinig 
a conversational exchange, or turn", are charactêerized as tû function and content 
by their fype. The type of a pair is given by a common illocutionafy iitéfitiofi 
tor ‘force’, as Austin called it} pairs can thus be, e.g., ‘greeting-greeing', 
‘order={verbal] compliance", ‘request -"providing the requested item {e.g., infor- 
mation, permission etc, j" anid sû on. 

Conversation analysts such as Sacks et al. [1974] distinguish between the “first 
pair part" and the ‘second pair part’ of any adjacency pair For instance, the frat 
pair part may be a summons; then what constitutes the second pair part has to 
be an utterance which deals with compliance (either positive or negative}, as in 
the following exchanges: 


Could you please close that window? 
Sirê. 


amd: 


Could you please close that window? 
No way. 
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The second pair part may contain more iniormation [(g.g., n a minute’, or ‘No, 
I'd rather haye it open}; but that wouldn't affect the exchange and thus the type 
ûf the adjacency pail 

In general, the notion of type" is useful when it comes tû predicting what the 
answer could be, and how it is managed: in a way, it defines the “base line" for 
the seçond pair parts that are possible. But it does more, 

Following the theory of adjacency pairs, given a frst part of a pair, a second 
part is immediately relevant and expectable. Furthermore, according to Schegloll 
11972], if ã second pair part is not found in the context of the conversation, 
then the first pair part is judged offcially not to exist, and the first speaker may 
repeat the first part le.g., by iterating the summons, maybe with some emphasis: 
‘j asked you to close the window", "Would you PLEASE close that window" and 
so on}. Such repeated first parts do not normally occur in conversation {e,g., one 
doesn't repeat a greeting, unless one wants tû makê a point: I have nort been 
gfêéeted"}. 

The absence ûf a secönd pair paft is nûticeable, and has certain conversational 
effects, as in the case of "pretending ıt didn't happen’. Suppose somebody makes 
ã socially impossible request, such as asking the boss's wife for a date at the 
company outing. The painful silence which ensues makes the unfortunate 
requester feel embarrassed; yet it is also a means of telling him [by not giving 
any imdication thar anybody has heard what he said}: ‘Listen, you did something 
unfortunate, but were prepared to pretend it didn't happen.” 

Formally, one can express the same ‘denied reality’ using an explicit (and 
strictly speaking, self-coatradictory)] second pair part such as ‘We didn’t hear thar, 
did we?" And an even stronger second part would contain an indirect speech act 
ûf reprimandling: "I doit believe what Tm hearing’, meaning: 1 heard y¥oii, bit 
Î can't believe my ears, since Î definitely think you shouldn't have said what you 
did." In such cases, as noted earlier, the most effective way of stating what is 
really being expressed, viz., that the speaker is a socially incompetent oaf, is of 
stating it (explicitly). 

The difference between the strict nation of “type (based on the shared 
illecutionary intent of the interchange) and a more relaxed view (based on 
the pragmatic properties of the reply, viewed as an understanding of the effects 
of the interchanğê] may remind us ûf out earlier diéstiîigtiûon between dirêct 
and indirect speech acts. While traditional speech act theory [as outlined by 
Austin} put great emphasis on the actual verbs expressing speech acts 
{[SAVs), later developments allowed for speech acts to be realized in all sorts of 
indirect ways and still produce the same effects (cf. the classic example: ‘It’s cold 
in here", pragmarically understood as an effective request to close the door or a 
windowe). 

În such a pragmatic view, neither the adjacency pair itself nor the illocution- 
ary intent act making up its ‘type’ is focused upon; rather, it is the entire (line 
guistic as well as social} user behavior that is invoked to provide an explanation. 
The following section will elaborate on this (see further chapter 11}. 
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6.3.3.3 Types and coherence 


A typical adjacency pair îs ã question, together with its answer = but what is its 
type"? To solve that problem, ome has to know what constitutes a legitimate 
answer to a question, given its particular illocutionary intent. 

Consider the fallowing interchange: 


Û, ls Lennart there? 
A. You can reach him ûf extension RRI36. 


Strictly speaking, this pair does not constitute a regular “question-answer' type: 
the information requested by the speaker (whether ar nort Lennart is ‘there", le., 
at the listeners location] is mot given, except indirectly. By contrast, a ‘regular’ 
answer, such a8 ‘No, he isn'T’, or Tm sorry, be isnî'T, or simply ‘No’, while staying 
strictly within the bounds of adjacency pair typology (“second pair part provides 
the information requested in first pair part} would be very uninformative. 

The easiest way out of this dilemma is to assume that whatever follows a ques- 
tion simply is the answer, lnder this assumption, there strictly is no speech act 
ûf answering, no ‘“answerhûood" [except as a notion that is sû vague and all- 
encompassing that it is useless for descibing what actually oceurs as answers to 
quicerionsjl. As Levinson aptly remarks, “there is no proposed illocutionary force 
of answering” [(1983:293]. In other words, ‘answering’ is not a speech act; it 
can anly be properly defined on the basis of, among other things, the preceding 
question. 

Another way of viewing the ‘answerhood" of the above reply would be to say 
that the questiûn in reality was nöt about whethêr or not Lennart was at the 
given location, but just represented an indirect way of asking: ‘Do you know 
where Lennart is right now?", or simply: “Where is Lennart? In that case, we 
could still maintain that the type of the pair was safeguarded and that therefore, 
the question=answer pair was coherent, also with regard to fts illocutionary 
intent: ‘requesting information’. 

In a strict adjacency pair typology, such an interpretation of the speech acting 
involved herê iš not recognized as legal. ÎÎ one takes the paint of the original 
question to be the extraction of information about Lennart’s presence in a par- 
teular location [“there'}, then the ‘bald on-record" answer ‘No {, he isn't)" is 
correct, but not too helphal. By contrast, an answer that species where Î can 
feth Lennart (extension #8236") provides me wıth thê infafrmatiûn [Î heed; 
whether ofr mot Lennart İš at the original, presumed location has now became 
irrelevant. 

Lonversation analysts have tried to solve the problem of “anexpected second 
pair parts’ by invoking the distinction berween sequences and pre-sequences, 
imtroduced above. Thus, in the case of the question: 


Is Lenmmart there? 
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wê afê dealing ûtî with ã rêquest for itformation, but rather with ù pre-nequest 
for something else (the permission to speak with Lennart, an effort to be put 
in touch with Lennart, and so anl. This pragmatic caberermce, a5 It is sometimes 
called, cannot be explained in aã stfictly sequential framework [Jacobs 
and Jackson 1983a:65}. Ome could perhaps say thar the question whether 
Lennart is there inquires about a ‘felicity condition’ for the real request: clearly, 
if Lennart isn't there, then It makes no sense to try and talk to him ‘there, 
The clever interlocutor perceives this, and infers that the real reason for 
inqiiring about Lennart's location is the speakers desire to see him, or talk to 
hım ûn the phone; thereforê, he negleêts (“pre-empts'} that original question and 
answers what he rhinks is the ‘real’ request by indicating where Lennart may bê 
reached: 


Tou can reach him at extension RAZ. 


Conversely, thêre are cages where a pre-request mistakenly is interpreted as 
‘the real thing’. A good example of this is the following, due to Jacobs and 
Jackson {(1983b:302]: 


[A customer walks up to a check-cashing counter) 

LUSTOMER: Can Î cash a check? 

ATTENDANT: I'll be right there, 

CUSTOMER: That's okay, Î was just wondering whether it was too late or not. 


Here, the first utterance i4 interpreted as a pre-sequence to a check-cashing 
encounter, where it in reality was just a request for information. The uptake has 
been toa quick: cooperaton took the fûrm ûf secûnd-gutssing. Sometimes this 
results in unexpected reactions, as in the delightful example als provided by 
lacobs and Jackson (1983b:301-2)}: 


(The scene ê Sally and Scott's home in Champaign, Illinois, where Sally ard 
Seolt bath teach al the university, Sally të tryitg ta gef a planê owt of Cham- 
paign, and bas just fmished talking to ber travel agent on the phone. She sits 
dom ir the living room, wearing a coat to leave for the university, Scott is in 
the mexî room, preparing fûr bis class; he bas beard some of the conversation, 
Inaks wp from bis books and asks: 

SCOTT: Could you get out of here? 

SALLY [INDIGNANT]: What do you mean, could Î get outta berel? 

ScoTT [LavGHING]: No, uh, heh-heh-hehhhh, could you get outta Champaign, 
EF. 


The above is an example of ‘paranoid uptake": again, the second pair part is 
OK in the actual pair sequence [whêni Scott" utterance lê interprêted as an indi- 
rect speech act of “asking someone to leave’), but makes no sense as û sequel to 
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a siicere request for information [which in fact it was; witness Scotts laughing 
reply}. 

To come back to the problem: given a question, what can the answer be?, we 
note that a strictly sequential adjacency concept, based ûn û harfow speech act 
typûlogy of ‘questioning’, does nar provide a useful solution. Any question can 
have mumerous answers", all of them relevant to the [possibly hidden] point of 
the question. Here is ã firther Mlustrative example: 


Q. What does Joe do for a living? 
A. {Î The same as always 
[ii Oh this and that 
fiîl I've no idea 
liv] What's that got to do with it? 
(wv) He doesn't. [Levinson 1983:293) 


Here, all five answers are ‘to the point’, meaning thar they make sense as answers 
[depending on the context, naturally}, even though they do nat provide any ‘real’ 
answer to the question, except in some vague, evasive way. 

Burt notice that while only answer [1) strictly qualifes as a typolûagically acêept- 
able reply, it contains no information whatsoever about Joe's business {except in 
ite case of a questioner who ls more or less familiar with Joe and what hê usually 
does for a living). As to the other answers, they state (appropriately, with respect 
to the question} that Joe doesnt do anything in particular for a living (iil; that 
the addressee doegn't know the answer (ilil; that the question i rejected by the 
addressee as improper or irrelevant [iv]; and that Joe is a lazy bum iy). All these 
answers are [again dependent on the context] perfectly acceptable, yet they 
arê not all (especially {iv} or [v}} in strict accordance with the principle of pair 
adjacency. 

The reason that we don't get our notion of conversational coherence upset by 
answers like the ones quoted above, and that such replies are considered per- 
fectly good answers," is that they somehow deal with the content of the ques- 
ton: they do not just address its illocutionary force, but also its pragmatic 
presuppositions [ste section 7.2.3.2). 

For a discourse to be coherent, it is not enough, of even necessary, that an 
itteraioE afid its predecessor or siccessor, combined into an adjacêniêy ‘pair’, 
abide by the strict rules formulated by the conversation analysts and based oni 
an orthodox speech act interpretation of the utterances in question, Pairs are 
important because they “steer us” toward a good understanding: “given an answer, 
the question is relevant" [Levinson 1983:293}. But also, conversation is much 
îiûrê than Just combining pairs in sequences (Rût to mention the fact that those 
pairs can easily expand into threes’, ‘Tours’ and so on, and that "sequence" in this 
sense does not have to entail ‘immediately following or preceding’ ll. Tsui’s ‘Coher- 
ençe Principle" [quoted in section 6.3.3.1}, with its double emphasis on both 
illocutionary force and pragmatic presuppositions, is stronger than, and 
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hierarchically superior to, the nation of paired adjacency. Adjaceney is ã case of 
coherent sequencing, but not all sequencing needs to be defined strictly in terms 
of adjacency. 

Of the two components that make up the coherence principle, pragmatic pre- 
suppositions will be discussed in a broader, pragmatic context in chapters 7 and 
10. As to the ather component, illocutionary intention, this will be examined 
morê closely in the next section. 


6.3.3.4 Conversation and speech acs 


The regular, ‘paired” struêture of conversation has a parallel to the regularity wıth 
which certain speech acts manifest themselves as institutionalised acts [cf 
Austin’s original discovery of speech acts of the type °T baptize thee"], and to the 
“obywious regularities” that operate in speech act behavior: “answers follow ques- 
tions, greetings follow greetings, etc." [Levinson 1983:2389). 

Consider now the following cûnversational exchange, in which John says to 
Miildred [at a party they're both attending; example modified fram Levinson 
1983: 


its getting late, Mildred. 


Among Mildred's possible answers, we could imagine at least the following 
thrêê: 


Are you really thar bored? 
Ûo ¥ou want to go home? 
So 


Now, if we want tû determine the ‘type" of this exchange pair, we have to And 
out what John's utterance really stands for: i8 if a statement about the time of 
day lof course relative to the usual coordinates: late" is not an absolute indica- 
tian of time, such ã5, e.g., E15 GMT} an expression of boredom [Let me tell 
you frankly that Fm bored out of my mind", an act of vengeance ûr punishment 
[Mildred may have been flirting with John's neighbor]; a secret code for: ‘Remem- 
ber to take your pill’; or something entirely different? 

In other words, we must try to establish the "“illocutionary intention" (or 
point’) of John's remark. What kind of speech act dogs it represent? A state- 
ment, admonition, request, threat, confession? - it all depends on such things as: 
how well Mildred knows John [whether they are married, or just dating]; what 
sort of a party it is [a formal dinner, ûr û drop-in ûr gate-erashinğ affair}; and so 
ûn. To barrow a terminology originally developed in anather context: one must 
know the script for this particular interaction in order to assess the contextual 
¥alue of this particular utterance." A ‘party script’ would include information 
about people's conversational behaviûr at parties: they may joke, fight, argue, 
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flirt, discuss linguistics, eat potato chips, get drunk, and so on; alternatively, they 
may even enjoy themselves, 

The fanny thing about Mildred’ possible answers in the above conversation 
is that they all, in a way, are OK; that is: in the context, they make sense. ™ Espeê- 
cially if we look at their possible outcomes, they must certainly be valid, effec- 
iive answers: John may get upset, and just walk off, or he may hand Mildred the 
car keys, or they may continue the conversation [which in all likelihood then is 
going to Turn into an argument, with its appropriate, but equally unpredictable 
speech acting and its inappropriate, but equally predictable ending). 

The above shows, first of all, that speech acts are not particularly good tools 
tî work wirh when it comes to understanding an utterance in context: which 
speech act one actually is looking at depends very much, if nat exclusively, on 
that particular context. 

Second, classifying conversational adjaceney pairs in termê of "illocutionary 
intention" is a problem in itself (see above}; however, it certainly is not going to 
be less thorny if we limit ourselves to situating those pairs in their immediate 
appropriate colnjtexts, without taking their perlocurionary effects Into account. 

What counts is how a speech act functions, If John's remark to Mildred func- 
tions aš a statement, then it is that speech act [or some variant of it, such a5 4 
rfrerminder}; if it fanctions ûs an expression of boredom, then it if that expression, 
and so on. What we're really looking at here is a pragmatic ûtî (see further chapter 
Bl; as Levinson says, “the units in question seem to be functionally defined by the 
dçfians they can be seen to perform in context” (1983:2911; my emphasis), 

In light of the above, the discussions about the type of conversational inter- 
action are in reality a bit beside the point. What is important is not what a speaker 
decides to question, order, request etc., but the effects these speech acts have on 
the conversational interaction. 

Austin was already aware of this when he talked about the ‘uptake" as a nec- 
essary condition ûn the ‘happiness" (or felicity} of speech acts (1962:10), I we 
extend Austin's condition to include not only the other qualifying conditions of 
a speech act, but also its effective results ir context, the problem boils down to: 
What does an individual utterance end up meaning, when considered in its total 
context?" For example, is a particular request [e.g., ‘asking for a match") really 
a speech act of "asking", or maybe a come-ûon remark, a plea for human urmder- 
standing and sympathy or a prelude to armed robbery? Such a total context goes 
necessarily far beyond adjaceney organization and speech act typology; for 
further disêussion, ste chapter 8. 


Review and discussion 


1. The following conversation transcription is due to Jan-Ola Ostman [who gavê 
it aê part of an exam in the winter 1990 linguistics course at Helsinki Univer- 
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sity; the qirestions below arê my own]. This transêript looks very much the way 
you will find cûnversationé transcribed in works and artêles on conversational 
analysis (CA). Among the conventions used in CA, the following occur in the 


extract (for a fall account of CA transcription conventions, see Levinson 
1943:3697, appendix to ch. 6]: 


1, exclamation mark: exclamatory intonation 

?, interrogation mark: rising intonation 

=, equal sign: larches utterances without gaps 

=, dashes: pause 

:l:}, colonls) (after vowel): (degrees of) lengthening 

umderlining as in syllable: stressed syllable or word 

i, double slash: point of owerlap [corresponding to point where next turn 
begins 

[, left square bracket, vertically across two or more lines: alternative way of 
marking overlap 


In this piece of conversation, fir people, called here A, B, C and D, are having 
an after-dinner conversation in the hosts living room. Two af the people have 
been shopping at the new mall; the two others did not come along. They exchange 
experiences and comments, and çontribute “small talk’. 

The lines below are numbered for easy reference, they do not necessarily rep- 
resent conversational “turnê", 


1. A. There was an astonishing traffic in Walnut Creek f today 
ã. C&C Oh, Bakbby! i Did rou like the şoû know = Bishop Blooming Market= 
3. A. Fuh? 
ê, A. (Well 
$. B. = [went with her? 
ê. Û. Todaji= 
7, B. aTeah? 
Rf. D. Oh excusc me? = is that the pew one= 
9. C. Yeah [the one on North Street 
10. D. [that they were gonna open last= 
11. A. =That’ the one = 
12. A. Anyway? - They had a huge nû a marvelous parking / lot there= 
13. B. For three hundred [cars 
14. A, [=with space for three hundred ff cars 
l3. Û. So, did you fod yourself a typewrit J er? 
lê. B. A rape-recorder [dear 
17 Ck [A tape-recorder? 
18. A [Oh ga? They were fair too expensive Jf for mea 
19. C Oh yeah? 
ZÛ, A. Well? = These days cveryone’s affected by the gil cris, aren't they? 
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Questions: 
(AJ Organization of the comuersation: 


Try to identify the various turn-taking mechanisms as defined by Sacks and his 
followers. In particular, pay attention to his rule that maximally one speaker 
speaks at the samê timê [see section 6.3.1.3}. 


How many turns are there im this excerpt? Are there cases of overlapping talk? 
Should the rule of ‘no gap, no overlap" perhaps be slightly modified? How would 
yout characterize the transition in lines 1-2? 


Sacks talks about TERPS, ‘transition relevant points", or: points where a turn 
shift can be expected ûrt is possible [sections 6.3.1.3 aid 6.3.1.3}. Study the 
case of Û in line 15, who “butts In" with “Sa, . . . How is this made possible 
and acceptable for the other participants? İs there any way to “preview this 
TRP? (Hint: look at who have been holding the floor for the past four lines.) 


How would you characterite A's turn in 11? Isn't it strange that A ‘self-selects" 
in lime 12Z, and just continues with his ‘Anyway, ...'? Whar does linê 11 doa, in 


CA terms? (Him: consult section 6.3.2.3 on “insertion sequences'.) 


Can you identify any clear cases of corresponding frst and second pair parts? 
[Cf section 6.3.1.3.] 


Did you find any ‘repair sequences" [section 6.3.1.2]? 
TB] Content of the conversation: 
ls this conversation coherent? In what way? (See section 6.3.3.1.) 


In terms of turns, who are the leading conversationalists, and who are the lesser 
cûantributors? Who are the ones that interrupt most often? 


In terms of speech acts, can you point to any adjacency pairs in this conversa- 
tion, such as greetings, question-answers, requests for informafion—Hinformation 
provided, apolaogies-accêptances and šû on? (Cf. section 6.3.3.2.) 
Did you notice any "back-channeling’? [CE section 6.3.1.2.) 

[As for preference" phenomena, this extract is not too clear. Refer to the next 
EErCISE.] 


O) Context: 


lal About fhe compversation: 
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In what way can we say that this conversation is typical of a particular kind of 
people? 


How would you characterize the conversation In terme of ‘lively’, ‘dull, 
interesting’, "not interesting”, ‘engaged’, ‘uninterested’? How about the 
conwersationa lista? 


What is the topic of this conversation? 
What are the intentions of the conversationalists? 
ibi About the people: 


Who of the four know each ather, and how well? Are any af them strangers to 
each other? Are any of the four married [to any of the others]? 


Who is the host, and who is “Bobby? 


Does any of the four have a social position that is markedly different (higher, 
lower) fram any of the others? 


Can you Agure out who are the shoppers, and who did nor gû? Who went out 
to buy (“ind'} what? Did this person find and buy what he oar she was looking 
for? 


Lan you guess the respective ages (within ten or ffteen years) of the 
cûnversationalists? 


Who are presumably male, who presumably female among the conversational- 
sts? (Hint: consider who is most impressed by the new shopping mall va. who 
is wowed by the number of cars that fit in the “marvelous” parking lar.| 


1. Preferred ws. dispreferred responses 

While the phenomenon of (disjpreferred' response sequences is probably 
universal, the way (disjpreference is realized is not. In his treatment ûf “prefer- 
ence organization’, Levinson (1983) concentrates on morphological and syntac- 
tic features; prosodic properties (with the exception of pause) are not treated 
specifically, even though some (such as “in-breath"] are mentioned in passing 
ip. 337). 

Some languages have extensive prosodic means of signaling preference; 
breath mechanisms especially are often employed in this connection. Scandina- 
vians manilest assent or ‘aizurhf [see section 6.3.1.3] by producing an in- 
breathed ja ['yes']; thê Japanese show the difficulties Involved iı what they are 
talking about by sucking in their breath sharply, either though the mouth 
[producing ã hissing sound] or through the nose (producing what sounds more 
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like an inverted snort; the behavior seems to be restricted to males]. For good 
reasons, the utterance itself is not breathed in Japanese [like the implosive Scan- 
dinavian jal, as this might result in a shortage of breath and hamper normal 
conversation. 

Below, the Japanese “hiss is reproduced as a number ûf tse<s (the number 
indicating length], typically (but not necessarily} followed by an utterance such 
as taiihen dêsu, ‘it's hafd, terrible, etê." In conversation, this disprefertfedness 
marker often assumes the shape of a short, nasal breath intake of different 
strength, often almost inaudible, and usually actûmpanied by a slowing down of 
ihe temıpû anid a lowering of the voice pitch. The following cûanversation pro- 
vides several examples: 


[A and B are collêagues df work. A wûrnts fû pašs ûrt sûmiê coicêrt tickets to 
B, because he can'î go himself) 


Az ... konbanr ongaki-wa kippit-ğî ariîn-deêsu-gû, doo-desu-ka 

(Î gort tickets for tonight's concert, would you be interested?) 

B: Soo dest-nete <€ . . . [slaw delivery, pitch descending, then a sborl moder- 
atê nasal tn-breath, followed by a pause] 

Well, I don’t know . . .| 


hoo-yui ongaku-wma dooRû-netê s<sê . . . [slate delipery, pifeh and intensity 
decreasing, last syllable of doomgo audible, sharp nasal in-breath, followed 
by a pause) 

{That kind of music, you know . . . | 

Katoo-san-mi agetara doo-desu-ka,. Kurashikkuw-gad sukt-da-soo-da-kard .. . 
[lively speed, high pitch, etgagêéd intonation] 

(How about Miss Kato = wouldn't it be a good idea to offer her the tickets? 
She is probably more interested in classical music). (Mizutani and Mizutani 
1986:2137; my transcription and translation) 


While preference as a phenomenon of conversational organization probably 
is universal, its individual manifestations in different languages may display a 
great deal of variation. The audible markings of ‘dispreferredness’ in Japanese 
are of a very different kind than we are used to in English = yet, they are extremely 
effective in structuring one’s conversational preferences, Small wonder, then, that 
many Japanese carry this marking device over into other languages, where the 
effect may ã very different one. (See further chapter 10 for intercultural pfaãğ- 
matic differences of this sort.] 


mestions: 

Which of the following would you associate with a sharp breath intake through 
the mouth, when occurring in a conwersation În your own language: extreme 
emotional upset, approaching physical danger, physical pain, other? 
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Do the conversationalists in the above transcript use other markers to signify pre- 
ferredness or dispreferredness? Which markers do they employ and where do 
these occur in the text? (See section 6.3.2.3 for hints.) 


3. The following dialogue occurred at the US Immigration Service checkpoint in 
Lester B,. Pearson [International Airport, Toronto, Canada, on January 10, 1993: 


IMMIGRATION OFFICER: Where do you liwe? 
PASSENGER: Evanston, Illinois. 

WFFICER: Are you an American citizen? 

PASSENGER: No, Fm a resident. 

OFFICER: May Î see your Green Lard? 

PASSENGER: [hands over card] 

DEFFICEE: [examines card, punches something info bis computer, hands back 
card] Do you have a driver license? 

PASSENGER! Tes. 

OFFICER: OK, pasê on. 

PASSENGER [astonished]: But don't you want to see it? 
OFFICER: No, just pass on. 


Questions: 

On the basis af what you have read about “preferred second pair partê" im sec- 
tions 6.3.1.3 and 6.3.3.2, how would you evaluate the passenger's question? Why 
was the passenger astonished? 


In terms of pre-sequences {section 6.3.2.1], what kind of follow-up would one 
expect when one is asked a question such as ‘Do ¥ou have a driver's license?", 
uttered by a policeman or a customs officer? (CE the classic example ‘Do you 
have the time?"} 


Why does the ‘pre-empting’ of the regular second pair part (which normally 
happens in cases like these} not operate in the dialogue above? (Hint: ask your- 
sêlf whar kind of information it was that the customs officer really was eliciring, 
and how this relates to the actual quetstion asked.) 


4. There is a Japanese city by the name of Nikko, situated about fry miles north 
of Tokyo, where one finds a great number of famous and beautiful shrines and 
temples, all gathered in a big complex in the foothills af impressive, cedar-clad 
mountains. Walking through this immense compound, a tourist sooner or later 
may have to respond to nature's call. Looking around for any familiar words or 
symbols {pictographic, architectural or otherwise], and not finding any, the 
tourist then addresses himself to a young, kimono-clad temple attendant, who 
seems to be in charge of visitor information, The Following dialogue ensues: 


TougrtsT: ls there aã toilet aroünd here? 
ATTENDANT: You want to use? 
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TOURIST (somiemwhal astonished; Sure I do, 
ATTENDANT: Go down the steps, 


Samewhat puzzled, the tourist then discovers the stairs, and lo and behold, there 


i8 the men's roam. Now what can we learn Irom this little story? 


uestions: 
How would you categorize the speech acts being used here? 


In terms of adjacency, what types} of pairs are involved? (CFE. section 6.3.3.3.) 


Where does the misunderstanding arise? 
What framework would you invoke to characterize such a misunderstanding? 
Could we appeal to CA for a sufficient explanation? Or should we not even try? 
And if CA can't help, what would we have to invoke instead in order to obtain 
a “naormal’ understanding of the tourist's request ? (Hint: consider the presuppo- 
sitions that may be involved. } 


[Note: There are additional factors involved in this intercultural scenario: for 
further details, please refer to chapter 10.2. 


$5. Consider the following text: 


The telephone rang. 

‘ls that Dr Bailey?" 

Yes, 

"ls Roland Michell there?" 

"It's for you." 

Who? 

“Young, malê and well-bfed. Who iš that, please?" 

"You won't know me. My name is Euan Macintyre." (A. 5. Byatt, Possession: 
A Romance, London: Vintage, 1990:4332] 


Ouestions: 
What do you think of this conversation? ls it coherent? In what sense? Does it 
show cohesion? (Cf, section 6.3.3.1.) 


As to turn-taking, how are the different turns marked? In particular, how are the 
different conwversationalists, referred to by the various ‘whos’ and ‘yous’, identi- 
fed? [Hint: for each urterance, consider who is the addressee, in addition to who 
is the addresser.] 


Is there anything unusual in this turn-taking, compared to regular conversation? 
(Hint: think of who has the floor, and how the floor fights are yielded across the 


wires, 
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In particular, cai you thiik of othêr telephone openings, tot just in British but 
also other culrures, ineluding possibly your own? 


What do you make of the utterance “You won't know me"? Does it teptesent ã 
turn? Or otherwise, what ie its status? 


ê. Here's an old joke: 


{Tira psychiatrists, Drs Sapirstein and Barnstome, pass each ober im the 
bhallieay af the clinic. The followmg dialague is reported to have oceurred:] 


ÛR SAPIRSTEIN: You are fine, how am 1? 
DR BARNSTONE: Thanks, you're ORK too. 


Uuesiiors: 

Considering this ã3 ã case of conversatiûnal expectancy [a8 in Tura-taking’], what 
is normal, what is odd about this interchange? (Hint: separate out the ‘farmal" 
and the “content” aspects; cf, sections 6.3.1.2 and 6.3.2.3.) 


What kind of ‘paired sequences’ do we have at work here? ls the expectancy of 
the “first pair part met by the ‘second pair part? 


Whar is presupposed for our proper understanding of this interchange as a joke? 
(Hint: try to describe, with the jake aš your point of departure, the psychiatric 
profession, and what psychiatrists do for a living, to samebody from another 
eulrure,} 


[Optional]: Whar is implied in the doctors" names? 


PART II! 
Macropragmatics 


Copy righted material 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
Metapragmatics 


7.1 Object language and metalanguage 


The prefix mefa-, in accordance with the etymology of the Greek word, indicates 
a change or shift (as in mela-morphosts, literally 'trans-formation"}. In particu- 
lar, as applied to thê use of language in philosophy and in the sêiences, the prefix 
indicates a shift of ‘level’ in the language we are using or the activities we engage 
in. For instance, when Î am just playing tennis, Î am at the level of play; but if I 
start discussing with the referee whether or not the ball I missed was inside the 
white line, or even start berating him for his faulty judgment (as we all have seen 
a player like john McEnroe doj, Î shift, ‘move up', to the ‘meta'-level of tennis; 
what I am talking about here is the legitimacy of a particular activity on the 
‘objec level. 

li thê saîmiê wWãy, a 'metalaiğuage” Iidicatês ã language that is about language, 
omê level ‘up’ from the language itself, the ‘object language" (the terms wete orig- 
inally invented by the Polish logician Alfred Tarski in the thirties). A metalan- 
gage indicates, comments on, examines, criticizes ete. what happens on the level 
of the object language. 

In everyday life and language use, when we put things in (verbal or literal) 
parentheses or in quotes, we use metalanguage. E.g., Î can utter: 


... 3S Î was saying, ft should be next week. (Wardhaugh 1998:2939) 


Here, we have a ‘verbal parenthesis" (“as I was saying"} announcing, in meta- 
language, that what follows Is a repeat sequence ûr a concluding statement; the 
scope of the metalanguage (even if not formally indicated) being usually under- 
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stood as bounded by thê internal cohêsion ar the content of what is said or 
repeated in the ‘object languagê'. 

The following lireral citation is clearly marked off; the inverted commas func 
iû ãã metalanğuagê Statements saying, ‘This is a quotation": 


[Annie has been seeing ber sbrink, who suggests she come fiwe times a 
wêêk) 

Anwıe: I don't think I mind analysis at all. The only question is: Will it change 
my wife? 

Auvy: Will it change your wife? 

ANNIE: Will it change my life? 

Alvy: Yeah, but you said “Will ir change my wifle?™! 

Anwıe: No I didn’t, I said “Will it change my life?", Aly, 

ALvy: You said: “Will ir change my WIFE. Will it changê my ...” 

ANNIE: Life. I saıd “Life™. [fram the Woody Allen movie Arnie Halk 
Yamaguchi 1997) 


In the excerpt above, the actors ‘state, using the metalanguage of quotes, what 
they consider as being the other person's exact words, They quote for the sake 
of argument: in arder to argue properly, you have to document your adversary's 
wards merbatim, just as in the medieval Scholastic disputes, where it was manda- 
tûry to repeat the exact [“object'] wording of your ûpponênt, and only then add 
yoür own [(“Tmeta-"} comment or rebuttal to it, strictly i forma, ãã it was called 
[ie., formally worded as a syllogism). 

A metralanguage of this kind is often called "reflexive", since it reflects on what 
is being, or has been sald in particular, self-reflexive camments such as Oops", 
wma know", if you see what Î mean’, ‘how shall I express myself", ‘frankly speak- 
ing, and so on have lately attracted mach attention; see the recent literature on 
‘discourse markêrs" and related phêenémênia [e.g., Schiffrin 1988]. 

Applying this ‘Tmeta'-thinking to the professional study of language, we may 
say that whenever we busy ourselves theoretically with language, in particular 
whenever we try to describe a languagê by writing up grammatical and other 
rules, we create a metalanguage, usually called fnguisties. Linguistics is a mêta- 
language inasmuch as It is about {an object) language. 

But we can move a step up. We can start discussing the linguistic rules and 
descriptions themselves, for instance with the aim of discovering which are the 
best ones fof ã particular language. Îf I say to ã fellow linguist: ‘My grammar is 
better than youre", or ‘Your rules don't work", then I am talking one level up 
from where those rules and descriptions are located. Since thé latter belong to 
linguistics, the characterization I give of another person's linguistic endeavors 
belongs to a higher level, properly called *metalinguıstie" in the sense of: ‘that 
which deals wirh linguistics as its object’, [Another frequently encountered term 
is ‘metathearetical", implying a discussion of motivations for preferring one {line 
guistic} theory to some other.) 
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Ar thas point, it is mat trivial to ask why it is necessary to engage in this kind 
of metatheoretical activity. In particular, when it comes to pragmatics, what meta- 
levels] are we talking about? In other wards, where does “metapragmatics" come 
into the picture, and what can we use it for? 

The next section will provide some answers to these questions. 


7.2 Pragmatics and metapragmatics 


As we have seen ini chapter 1, pragmatics is the study of humans communica- 
tively using language in the context of society. Consequently, “metapragmatics" 
must be, in accordance with what was said in the previous section, a discussion 
of ‘object pragmatics" ûn thê next higher level. This level is where we discuss the 
way we define and do pragmatics, and where we debate issues such as why one 
definition of pragmatics is bermer than another, what kind of relationship prag- 
matics has to semantics, how many principles we want to work with in prag- 
matics, whether or not we should inelude an activity such as conversational 
analysis in our pragmatic studies, and so on. On this level, furthermore, we can 
êhoose to focis on definitional questions (as we did in ehapter 1}; alternatively, 
wê can concentrate ûn the conditions that govern the communicative use of 
language in society (and indirectly, our ways of doing pragmatics). 

A sımple example may clarify what Î have in mind bere. In chapter 3, we dis- 
cussed the various speech acts that humans use in communication. Describing 
this human activity, we are engaging in pragmatics, However, if we ask ourselves 
what principles govern the use of speech acts, and how they relate to other human 
cûammunicative activitiês, we arê touching upon metapragmatic questions. The 
same ts the case when we ask for an explanation why, for instance, the speech 
act of promising amûng the Ilongots ûr the people of Pohnipei seems to have a 
very different pragmatic value than it has in Western societies (as we saw in 
section 3.1.2). 

We should be careful not to assüme that a description [however painstaking) 
of linguistic activites automatically will lead us to ã pragmatic view of those 
activities, To rake the case of speech acts, there is no direct path from the ln- 
guiistie shape of a particular act to its pragmatic valüûe. An act of promising using 
the canonical" verb io promise may be pragmatically less effective than a similar 
act performed indirectly, perhaps not even using actual speech", but some stan- 
dardized, pre-established convention: raising a finger ar an eyebrow at a fish 
auction tû signal an act of bidding, ar even moving the entire body, as in the case 
of the Roman senators, who voted by marching to the night or to the left of the 
senate archway (pedibus euda Im sententiamt, literally: “letting one's feet do the 
voringٌ]. As we will see in section §.4.Ã, the pragmatic acî of promising depends 
iar ifs suocess not just on the ‘correctness’ of the corresponding speech act; a 
pragmatic act (specifically, a pPragmreme)} can be described as a matrix of features, 
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among which the act's linguistic realization is an important but by no means 
unique element, 

In other words, we cannot talk about pragmatics as If it were some simple 
kind ûf ‘natural metalanguage" for linguistics, The reason is that pragmatics takes 
the totality of communication into account, whereas linguistics only focuses on 
the narrow language aspect. However, merely extending the scope of linguistics 
will never make it pragmatic, let alone metapragmatic; for that, we need the soci- 
etal perspective, letting our gaze sweep ‘top-down’, s50 to speak, rather than 
‘bottom-up’. 

The following sections will deal with the various ways in which the term 
‘metapragmatics” itself has been used. 


7.2.1 Three views of metapragmatics 


Aecording to Caff (1994a:2461], there are three ways of dealing with metaprag- 
matics: ûnê, as ã theoretical discussion on what pragmatics is, and what it should 
comprise; two, as a discussion of the conditions and possibilities that enable people 
to act by using words, to do" pragmatics by acting pragmatically; and finally, three, 
as the pragmatic pendant to the meralmguistic level referred to in section 7.1, which 
i often captured under the label of ‘reflexive language’ (Lacy 1393). 

Caff’s tripartite distinction is based on the following considerations, First off, 
pragmatics has often been likened to a ‘waste-basket" in which linguists and 
philosophers have deposited the unusable and unclassihable [but not discardable) 
items from their respective inventories [as we saw in chapter 1). As Caff says, 
* prağmaticê iê tolerant" (19943:2462): it does nat exclude, ûn priidiple, any rea- 
sonable activity thar human language users engage in (cf, Haberland and Mey 
1977. But this tolerance may also result in a lack of identity: how is pragmat- 
ics different from other disciplines that deal with human language behavior, such 
as conversation analysis? Talerance leven whên practiced in the name of charity) 
may cover a multitude of sina, as another authority (St Paul] warms us. Metaprag- 
matics needs to address this question, which comprises more than just the de- 
fniriaonal matters discussed in chapter 1; in particular we need to show how 
the methodological and conceptual apparatus of pragmatics differs from that of 
linguistics and [linguistic] semantics. (See further the next section.) 

Second, we are faced with the fact thar pragmatics, by irself, cannot explain 
ûr motivate its principles and maxims. The reason that pragmaticists operate 
with, e.g, a Communicative Principle, or a Cooperative Principle (with its attemd- 
ing four maxims) or a Coherence Rule (Tsui 1991}, cannot be found inside of 
pragmatics; neither can such principles be straightforwardly deduced from thê 
observation of pragmatic regularities. 

Mletapragmatics in this sense deals with the conditions that determine tlye 
‘sayabiliry" of statements, promises, requests ete. such conditions cannot be 
rêstricted to a single, local context of use, as tre conversaion analysts want us 
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tn believe; even less can we rely on a strictly linguistic cû-text. The world ii whıgh 
people live is a coherent one, in which everything hangs together: none of its phe- 
iomena can be explained in isolation. For instance, in establishing and explain- 
ing coherence in utterances, pragmatic presuppositions are important factors (as 
we saw in section 6.3.3.3], and they need to be discussed by comparing them to 
simple logical or linguistic presuppositions. 

In general, metapragmatics, taken in this sense, should worry about the cir- 
cumstances and condîirionê that allow us to use our languagğê of prevent us fram 
using it (or from using it adequately, as the case may be]. An investigation into 
these conditions is necessary and timely, and involves a consideration of societal 
import, yet It cinnot be dealt with on the level of the observed phenomena alone; 
which is why we must refer to metapragmatics for a discussion of such problems 
(see further section 7.2.3; cf, also chapter 11). 

A third consideration has to do with the way language is able to reflect on 
irself, make statements about ıtself, question Itself, Improve Itself, quote itself and 
so oni. Such reflexive, meralinguistic uses of language were what first attracted 
the attention of the philosophers, as we saw above; but they are also a suitable 
vantage point from which to consider metapragmatic language uses. 

To take a simple example: we do nat only specify pragmatic principles (cf. 
chapter 4), but we also comment om those principles from a metapragmatic point 
of view {in Caffi’s frst sense; typical question: why do we need a Foliteness Prin- 
ciple?l. Moreover we want to interpret and apply the principles in actual use, 
which includes a merapragmatic discussion [in CÇaff's second sense) of their valid- 
ity in particular cases [typical questions under what conditions is it OK to digre- 
gard the Politeness Principle?]. As users, we can, within limits, make and break 
the rules of language: for instance, we can choose not to be polite, and ‘flour’ 
the Politeness Principle, if our circumstances are such that we think our aims and 
goals are better realized by not being polite. And finally, we may even publicly 
announce our flouting by saying, €&.&- 


You did a great job, and T'm not being polite, 


making the latter half of the utterance into a typical self-reflexive, metapragmatic 
statement [in Caff's third sense; typical question: what did you mean by saying 
that?). 

The three aspects of metapragmatics highlighted here will guide us through 
thê remainder of this chapter In particular, I1 will come back to the question of 
reflexivity in section 7A.4.1. 


7.2.2 I Metatheory 


Above, Î quoted Caff as saying that pragmatics is ‘tolerant’: ir does not exclude 
any activiry that has to do with the users of human language, caûnsidered ãš users. 
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But this tolerance should not be misinterpreted or abused: pragmatics should not 
engage in methodological looseness, in the sense of ‘anything goes’. Only a 
serious metapragmatic reflection on itself, irs aims and methods, can prevent 
pragmatics from becoming the Infamous “waste-basker' = conceptually akin to 
Alan Perlis famous characterization of the ‘universal tar pit’ of computation: 
the Turing machine as a model of the human mind, in which everything is pos- 
sible, burt nothing interesting ever happens, 

The metatheoretical concerns of pragmatics have manifested themselves in the 
attention that has been paid, from the very beginning, to questions of rules and 
pritciples. Earlier {in chapter 4} I discussed these fram a more practical point 
of view; here, let me add some thoughts on their metapragmatic function and 
character. 


Ad. Rules 


Interestingly, the term “metapragmatics’ does not occur in several of the major 
reference texts on pragmatics which have appeared during the past twenty-thirty 
years, such ûs Gerald Gazdar's Pragmatics [1979], Stephen C. Levinson's Prag- 
mutica, Geoffrey N. Leech's Frinciples of Pragmatics (both the latter from 1983] 
or Jenny Thomas's Meaning in Interaction: Ar Introduction to Pragmatics 
[199éj. In his recent addition to the pragmatia textbook literature, Under- 
standing Pragmatics (1999), Jef Verschueren devotes an entire section to what he 
calls “metapragmatic awareness"; however his treatment covers mainly the 
problem of “making lmgiistie clhoicês", as well ãš aur awareiıêss of those choices 
and our ability of reflecting on them (1999:187}; in other words, we are facing 
the third possible interpretation of the term in Caff's schema. 

Outside of linguistics proper, the notion of a *metapragmatic stance" in 
matters of language use emerged early, and attracted the attention of a number 
of anthropologists and anthropological linguists such as Michael Silverstein (in 
publications from 1976 onwards; see especially 1992A, 1993) and Alessandro 
Duranti (1996). Often, these authors tie the metapragmatic issue in with “index- 
ieality", ın a further development of what Charles $. Peirce had called the "index- 
idcal meaning ûf signe" (Durant 1996:37ff Silverstein 1993; see further section 
E wR 

As an exception to thê lack of involvement in metapragmatics on the part of 
mast of the pragmatic linguists mentioned above, one ûf them, Leech, offers an 
interesting metatheoretical discussion on the concept of rules in grammar and 
their motivation; in this connection, he also mentions the term ‘metagrammar’. 
While maintaining the arbitrariness of language lin accordance with Saussure's 
theory of the linguistic sign), Leech points out that the assumption of arbitrari- 
fiegs î the grammar does not hêcessarily entail the absence of a non-conventional 
motivation of the grammar: the rules are conventional [or arbitrary], but the 
reason wy we have those rules involves what Leech calls “extralinguistic con- 
siderationê"; and he continues: “The rules of a grammar [that is, of the grammar 
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of ã particular language) afe arbitrary [fead: conventional]; but thefê ıs also aã 
‘meragrammar': an explanafion of the typological or universal characteristics of 
grammars in gêneral" (1983:25). As an example, Leech quotes the imperative in 
English: since the ‘subject of an imperative is always understoad ã5 ‘yoiü', there 
is no harm in not expressing this subject, since “nothing [is] to be lost by its 
omission” (p. 25).™ 

While the argument in itself does not carry ton much weight, either fram a 
grammatical ar from a typological point of view, the case aptly illustrates a typical 
‘metapragmatic" kind of reasoning abour grammar, in particular about gram- 
matical rules. What Leech calls “metagrammar’” ts in fact a reasoning about rules, 
an effort to ‘rule" certain rules in order [that is to say: being in accordance with 
thê conventions of grammar), even though they may seem motivated non- 
conventionally. 

There are, says Leech, two ways of talking about such casês: “rhe first states 
the rule as a matter of convention, and the second states that given that this rule 
exists, it is a reasonable [assumption?], on extralinguisiic grounds, that it does 
s0" (1983:26; my addition and emphasis}. Even though he does not use the term, 
Leech's *metagrammar" thus becomes a metapragmatics in Caff's first sense, as 
dened above. The grammatical rules themselves are conventionally placed inside 
the grammar; but if we want to discuss whether or not such a convention is “rea- 
sanable", we have to move up to the metalevel. In addition, the moment he starts 
discussing grammatical miles in relation to theif users, Leech must havê recourse 
to the ‘extralinguistic considerations” that he ‘reasonably [and perhaps a trifle 
apologetically) appeals 1o; such metapragmatic considerations are properly sub- 
sumed under Calf's second sense [see further section 7.2.3). Fmally, there ise the 
question of the users’ reflexive awareness of such considerations, in particular to 
what extent “language users kno more or less what they are doing when using 
language" [(Verschueren 1999:1187; original italics]; this is a metapragmatic ques- 
tion in Caff's third sense. 

As we see, Leech's meragrammar being part of metapragmatics, findamen- 
tally involves mietapragiiallê reasoning and reasonabiliry (metatheofetical, 
extralinguistic and reflexive, respectively). The reasonability of the metagrammar 
is, furthermore, a user reasaonabiliry: it is the users that deem the rules reason 
able. This is established by the simple fact that no rule can be used without a 
user; for a prağmaticist, thê use of the rules of grammar is by definition subject 
tû a general merarule incorporating the users and their (linguistic and extralin- 
gistic} CORTtEXT. 


7.3.2.2 Principles and maxims: the case for ‘ecomomy’ 


What halds far grammatical rules is a fortlorî true of the pragmatic principles 
andl maxims that were mêentioned in chapter 4: their rationale cannot be discussed 
within pragmatics (and i4, an the whole, seldom discussed}. In particular, the 
principles according ta which people cooperate in their use of language, are polite 
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to each ather, ûr make economic use of scarce linguistic fiêeans — Grices Coop- 
erative Principle, the Politeness Principle, as propounded mainly by Leech, or the 
Economy Principle, as well as a number of others = are invoked by many authors, 
but their motivation or explanatory force are almost never questioned; the same 
holds for the maxims subsumed under these principles. [An exception is found 
in Sperber and Wilsons 1986é work, which explicitly criticizes the Gricean Loop- 
erative Principle; cf. above, sectian 4.3.2.) 

Leech is among the few who roundly take the metapragmatic aspects of the 
principles and maxims into account. According to him, “[plart of the essence of 
Grice's CP [Cooperative Principle] is its exrralingulste motivation in terms 
ûf social goals” (1983:17). If the essence of a pragmatic principle such as that of 
cooperation is in its ‘extralinguistie mativation" and its “social goals", then that 
principle belongs on the metapragmatic level, as we have seen in the previous 
section: chapter 11 will go into more detall as regards the social character of 
these goals, and how they function as extralinguistic mûtivation of the various 
principles. Fof now, I will leave the Cooperative Principle aside, as it has been 
discussed and criticized extensively elsewhere in the literature [cê Mey 1987b), 
aid rather focus on the seemingly less controversial, since less often disputed, 
principle, that af economy’ in language use. 

Often, a ‘Principle of Economy’ is formulated (e.g, by Sperber and Wilson 
1986} as the human propensity toward achieving maximum effect with least pos- 
sible effort. I we want to apply such a principle {whose validity is said to be 
general, and whose ratonale is strictly outside pragmatics] to the area of prag- 
matics — that i8, if we want tû maintain thar a principle of economy is at work 
in people's use of language =, then we have to ask ourselves ander what condi- 
tions anid in which contextê of language use the positing anid application of such 
a principle would be acceptable, or even plausible. În other words, we will have 
to invoke metapragmatics. 

As a behavioral norm, a principle is something by which we abide nû matter 
what: a ‘person of principles” is not easily swayed; a ‘principled account’ is one 
which holds up in the face of even serious objections and sû on. Consequently, 
we should expect "economical tse af language" to be the norm, not the excep 
ton, in language use. In actual language use, however, such is not the case, and 
naturally edêugh: languağe economy is practiced only where it is economically 
necessary ûr desirable. Thus, in the old days, when we used the services of com- 
panies such as Western Union in the US ar KDD in Japan to send a relegram, 
where every word const money, a Principle of Economy" imposed the well-known 
‘telegraphic style” on our commumication, and for a reason: our economy. 

But how about everyday use of language? When we see competent language 
users in actiûn, it makes little sense tû talk about *ecanûmiy". Good speakers or 
able stylists rakê pride in expressing themselves in well-wrought, ably crafted 
poetry or prose; their clever use of insightful similes and judiciously applied 
tropes, of ornate embellishments and effective repetitions, is a far cry indeed from 
all sorts of economy, principled or not. 
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Contrariwist, the person expressing himself or herself ‘economically’, that 
14, in as few words as possible, may be obeying certain self-imposed or externally 
motivated restrictions, but is certainly not going to be complimented for 
saving ûn words. The noble savage speakıng in moniosyllables or uitterinğ ã 
final *Howgh”" is by io means a role model for the modem, civilized language 
usêr, whose corresponding *penurious' speech acts of solemnly confirming 
what has been said [using expressions such as ‘Amen’, ‘So help me God" etc.) 
are severely restricted as to their allowed usage, both contextually and content- 
wise. Which leads me to believe that the whole idea of an ‘Economy Frinciple" 
is based on thê samê kid of mısunderatanding that elevates simple langiuağgê 
and restrained behavior to the level of virtues, in force of some understood 
notion of a frugal life-style as the ideal of good housekeeping, linguistic or 
otherwise. 

În spite of its concepual poverty, the Economy Principle carries an amazing 
prestige. Ît is often used as a kind of nal, incontestable argument = whatever it 
appears under the guise of the ‘Law of Least Effort’, the ‘Efficiency Principle" or 
a general ‘Principle of Ecanomy". Here is Searle, discussing one of the ptepara- 
tory conditions for the speech act of promising: “I think there is operating in our 
lingiiagê, ãš in ımûst forms of hurian behaviof, a principle of least effort, in this 
case, û principle of maximum illocutionary ends with minimum phonetic effort" 
(1969:6. And to quote an older source, this is what a celebrated French 
linguist, the late Andrê Marrinet, had to say on the subject: “the lingukëst must 
keep in mind . . „ the principle of least effort, which makes him restrict his output 
of energy, both mêental and physical, to the minimum compatible with achieving 
his ends" (19623:1391. 

Compare also the following: “PFRINCIPLE OF EFFICIENCY: Given nothing 
tO suggest the contrary, whenever a further utterance would be redundant 
ame can infer that the speaker need not make the utterance but that heê 
will operate as if he had made it and will expect the hearer to operate 
similarly" (Fraser 1975:195]. Here, the crucial question has to dû with 
thê word “need': what kind of ‘need" arê we ralking about here, and where 
does it come fram? A need for economy", efficiency, or other kinds of verbal 
parsimany does not exist unless it is imposed by outer circumstances that are 
not only ‘extralinguistic’, but outside of the normal conditions of operating 
linguistically, 

For instance, a need fûr ‘economy’ in language use typically arises whenever 
the difference between life and death is a matter of seconds. Speed and efficiency 
in communicating are crucial im such a serting: one calls our “Fire!", and nor "J 
hereby annoünce to yoüû that ã great fire haš broken out in thê dininğ-foom.” 
Similarly, where other restrictive conditions, such as the state of one's postal 
expense account ûr one balance in the bank, impose an “economical handling 
Of SeafêE resîuûrces", a ‘Principle of Econûmy" in one's uséê of laiguağe may make 
sense; im all ofher cases, it doesr't. (For a more detailed critique of the ‘Principle 
ûf Economy”, see Mey and Talbot 1989.) 
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7.2.3 Il Constraining conditions 


Metapragmatics (in the second sense defined above) specifically studies the con- 
dirions under which pragmatic [lLe., users") rules are supposed to hold. That is 
tû saj, mefapragîmatics worfties about the conditions that allow us to use of laf 
gage or prevent ûs from using If, ûf fram using it adequately, lt comes as o 
surprise that such conditions may vary greatly from times to times and from 
places to places, and that there cannor be any trûly ‘unmwersal principles’, im the 
sense of principles that are valid for any linguistic practice anywhere at any given 
time. At most, we can say that there are, in any given culture or group of lan- 
guage users, certain principles that the members of the culture, the users of the 
language, agree on a4 working guidelines in their language practice. 

Saying this does not make a metapragmatic discussion of principles uninter- 
eating for the study of language use, however, ıt puts such stüdies in thêéir proper 
perspective. Thar is to say, it provides a healthy antidote against all forms of eth- 
nocentrism that s0 easily creep up on the linguist or pragmatician who is looking 
for correspondences across languages, and [almost unavoidably] tends to estab- 
lish such correspondences using termê deeply anchored in his ar hêr own culture 
ûr language. 

The mueh-quoûoted and widely accepted Cooperative Principle i8 a good 
example of this tendency. In particular, some of t5 maxims, such as that of ‘quan- 
tity’, can be questioned for their ethnocentric bias towards what sometimes is 
called ‘Standard Average (Western) European'North American’. In many ather 
cultures, the virtues of linguistic parsimony are not extolled to the same degree 
as is allegedly the case in our society. As examples, compare the rearch [referred 
tû in sêctlûn 4.2.2.3] that haš been carried out on Malagasy language and culture 
regarding the alleged univêrsality of conversational implicature (Elinor Ochs 
Keenan 1976}, or the studies done on many of the peoples of the Caribbean and 
the Pacific, who respect and value verbal proficiency more than efficiency (sec, 
among athers, Allwood 197é; Reisman 1989; Keating 1998: Sıdnell 2000 in 
press; om the intercultural aspects of pragmatics, see further chapter 10]. 

The following sections will deal with metapragmatic conditions as canstraints 
embedded in the circumstances of our linguistic practict, 


A..F General constralnis 


The world of pragmatics is not predictable in the same way as morphological or 
syntactic worlds are. That is to say: no strict rules and conditions can be ser up 
for a pragmatic universe, neither can any stringent hypotheses be formulated and 
tested that would create the illusion of a well-formed world, as ir is done in a 
rule-based grammar (*regular’, in the original sense of the word]. 

A pragmatîtc approach to language cannot be captüred by the exact methods 
of mathematics or physics. As Nunberg has observed in a thoughtful [but onfar- 
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tunately little-quoted} article, the criticism that pragmatic explanations on the 
whole lack the rigor of explanations in syntax and phonology is “Inappropriate, 
aê Ir arises out of a native [nalve?] conception of what a pragmatic explanation 
should look like, based ûn the assumption that semantics and syntax ought tû 
have the same methodology” (1381:1939). 

As the main reason for this misdirected critique, Nunberg mentions the imipûs- 
sibility of using the scientific testing procedures of linguistics on phenomena such 
ã8 coiversational implicatare: the allegation that we are dealing with a pragmatic 
phenomenon, rather than with a ‘*genuinely" linguistic one “is not subject to 
empirical confirmation in the sense of the natural sciences" [p. ZAO). The ulti 
mate reason that we need an “understanding” ( Versteber, in the sense defined by 
Max Weber 1978), rather than a scientific explanation in the traditional sense, 
is that the pragmaticîst “haş to be able to puî at leaşt part of his foot into hiš 
subject's shoes" [p. 320). Og to quote Caff’s elegant aphorism, “The program 
of metapragmatics (its manifesto) might be the sentence that Socrates would have 
added to his morto ‘I know [that] I don't know’, had he mat been forced by 
the tyrants to drink the hemlock: 1 dont know enough that I do know’ ™ 
(IFA: 65). 

Pragmatics views the world as a world of language users (Nunberg’s ‘subjects"); 
meta pragmatics tries to capture the general conditions under which these 
users work. Rather than speculating on what the user possibly could (want to) 
say, it investigates what the user actually can and normally will [be expected 
to) say. Instead of imagining the ‘possible worlds" af abetract semantics, we 
focus our artention on the feasible world of down-to-earth pragmatics, In other 
woûrds, we constrain the world of use in accordance with our [explicit or implicit) 
knowledge of the users and with the expectations that follow from that 
knowledge. 

Effarts at computer modeling of human language behavior have made us 
aware of the importance of user goals, as embodied in devices such as scripts (cf. 
Schank and Abelson 1977). Scripts have very little to do with rules in the tradi 
toial senêê; father, they are realizations of certain general constraints which 
guide ıs as we strive to realize our goals under normal conditions. The goals and 
expectations that are incorporated in such constraints are essential to a prag- 
matic ufıderstanditgğ of huînan activity, much more so than arê correctness of 
serıtence construction and observance of the rules of grammar lef. Mey 1991b). 
Of course, we may choose to deviate from the normal case, while staying within 
the general set of expectations, but then we have to qualify the constraining con- 
ditions. Alternatively, we may want to create a new set of constraints, another 
sCnpt. 

Carbéêrry, who works with computer modeling of human search strategies in 
information retrieval, observes that such strategies: 


utilize pragmatic knowledge, such as a model of the informationsteker's 
inferred task-relared plan and expected discourse goals. The power of this 
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approach is its reliancê on kiowlêedgeê gleaned from the dialog, ineliding diš- 
course content and conversational goals, rather than ûn ptecise representa- 
tions of the preceding utterances alone. (1989:76; my italics) 


Linguistic actors rely on what is implicit in the scenario (the “script’}, as well 
as on what is explicitly stated lîn the dialogue]. However, their activities do not 
nêcessarily obey the rules for using certain distinguished, “canonical speech acts" 
- on the contrary: in order tû “state” something, I usually avoid using the speech 
act verb to stale, as Caf perceptively remarks (1984a:456]. Thus, what we are 
looking for in metapragmatics is, in Caff's words, those “units of action which 
are constitutive of a given interaction" (p. 464). That is, the whole framework 
af discourse is invoked, both on the general level of a story, an argument, a report 
ete, and on the individual level of this particular story, argument, report etc., all 
within the limitations of the interactanrs and the conventions agreed on between 
them [see also Calf 1984a]. 

The problem with the available models {both computational and other} is that 
they tend to be *deterministic and idealistic" [Borutti 1994:4435), and that they 
ire valid ûnly for the gêneêral cases, În pragmatics, however, we are nût always 
and only interested in people following the normal route an elegant error can 
be much more interesting than a plain truth, as Nietzsche salid. What route we 
choose depends not only on what goals we pursue, but algo on what we want to 
dû along the way. Aé Borutrti reminds us: 


in order to understand discourse, the procedures of making meaning normal 
and constant arê very important . . . To obtain a correct representation of the 
subject's discourse, we must consider the linguistic strategies of the speaker, 
the effects he or she is planning, thê anticipation of the hearer"]s] mental reac- 
riûna, his or her pre-existing context of speaking, etc. (1984:4435) 


AeA  Presuppositions 


The nûttiûn ûf prêésuppositiûn was originally developêd in 4 semantic environ- 
ment; aš such, it does not hald up to our pragmatic expectations, For one thing, 
sêrmiantic presuppositions deal with truth or falsity: they are defined as ‘holding’ 
(that is, being true), even Hf the sentence containing the presupposition is false (as 
we have seen in section A.3]. 

Such a strictly truoth-conditional definition of presupposition fails on several 
counts: first, there iš mûrê tû sentences than the abstract truth value they carry, 
when viewed as logical propositions, Second, sentences, when spoken, canmat be 
considered in isolation fram the speaker and the listeneris], whû arê relevant 
factors in any situation of language use. Third, we do not live our lives, or speak, 
by truth conditions alone: ‘truth" i ãt beşt one among many other concerns 
that people have. Pertinent questions such as “What good does it do?" or "What 
is it to me?" cannot be answered in a purely semantic theory of presuppositions. 
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Characteristically, one of the ffst to diecover this pragmatic fact was not ã lia- 
guist, but a philosopher, Robert Stalnaker, who introduced the term ‘pragmatic 
presupposition" in an influential early article (1977 [1974]. Stalnaker established 
the fact thar anı utterance needs a context in ûrder mo be correctly interpreted, 
also with respect to its truth or falsity [which was what Stalnaker, being a philoso- 
pher, was mainly interested in]. Take every philasopher’s favorite example: 


The cat is on the mal. 


This seftence, regardless of whethêr it is true or false {that të, whether ûr mot 
there iš a certain cût ûn û certain mat], presupposes that there i some cat, and 
samê mar: namely, rhe cat and the mat thar the sentence refers to. But the sen- 
tence doesn't tell û3 a thing about what this particular cat represents in a pûaf- 
ticular connection (such as what this car means to its owner), or about the context 
in which samebady [e.g., the owner} could have uttered the sentence in question. 
The owner may have cried out in despair: ‘The cat ks on the mat!", thereby con- 
veyigğ ã message tû the pêrson in the household whûo was closest to cat and mat; 
the message may have been the equivalent of ‘Quick! Joey is doing it again = get 
hiri off Aunt Eupheêmia's fiat!" [salid about ã particular cat whû, under certain 
cumditiûns, such as being in an agitated state of mind, sees fit tû spray on a par- 
ticular mat, a precious heirloom Irom a much-cherished, long-deceased great- 
grandaunt)l. This utterance is quite different from the "same" sentence pronounced 
by the philasopher who uses it as an example, when musing about the nature of 
presupposition. 

Speaking of cits, the following notice could be found on a lamp-post in 
Evanston, lll., one day in latê August af 1993: 


FOUND: GRAY LAT 
LOST SINCE JULY 
PHONE: 491-7040 


What do we make of this? Suppose the usual, semantic presuppositions hold: we 
know that there is a cat, and that the cat is gray. We know furthermore that 
people when they say things like ‘Gray cat found" usually speak the truth: when 
they put up a sign like the one above, they normally do not play tricks. This we 
can conclude by way of conversational implicature (see section 3.2.3]. Similarly, 
by a conventional implicature (see section 3.2.4), we can safely assume that thê 
author of the message is the same person as he or she who actually found the 
cat {the utterance ‘found’ conventionally implies ‘found by someone’ = usually 
the ufterer). 

În the terminology of speech acts, the message counts as an act of informing 
the camminiry about the fact that a cat has been found; and it also cûounîts 
a8 a speech act of offering, namely, to give the cat back to its owners (that's 
why there is a phone number ineludêd in the message]. But we still have a long 
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way tbt gû before we can understand the real 'mêtaning" of this rather strange 
mMiESRARE. 

We need, frst of all, ta explain the simaatian itself: what do people do when 
they fnd aã cat? Or maybe even more findamentally: what do cats do when they 
start touring the neighborhood, and And themselves new homes? (Tm not asking 
wiry they do it; that is beyond our pragmatic universe.) In our society, there arê 
ã îiimiber of unwritten conventions that deal with ‘pet behavior’, understood ãã 
bath the behavior of the pets themselves, and that of the hamans dealing with 
them, As to rhe larter, it is tacitly assumed that on finding a stray cat on the 
strteta, ûr ûn diséovering that you have acquired a new haousê guêst wha turns 
up every morning and asks for milk and loving care, you do something about it: 
you ask around who might have lost ã car, you maybe insert an ad in the local 
free paper and you put up notices around your house. 

These are all pragmatic presuppositions: they hare to do with, or “index [see 
below, section 7.2.4}, the metapragmatic conditions in which the language users 
and their cats live and exercise their linguistic and human, respectively feline 
rights; such conditions are omen gathered to the coammon denominator of s0- 
called “shared” (or 'cammon"]) knowledge. 

However, this tells us only part of what's happening in hié situation: the de- 
naminator in question is strictly a mis-nomer. The knowledge we are speaking 
about has not just to do with knowing things, but should rather be understood 
in the broader sense in which the Bible talks about ‘knowmg" (a3 in ‘camal knowl- 
edge"). In Caff's words, “[plragmatic presuppositions not only concern knowl. 
edge, whether true or false: they concern expectationg, desires, interests, claims, 
attitudes towards the world, fears etc." (1994b:3324). 

Furthermore, the word “shared” in the expression “shared knowledge" contains 
a possible misunderstanding as well. Take the case of our ‘gray car", When I first 
read the message, the last sentence had me truly puzzled: “Lost since July’. Whar 
is that supposed to mean? How could the person who wrote the notice at the 
emd of August have known that the cat had been lost for at least one month? 
Did the cat speak to him ûr her in human words, like cats do in fairy tales? Or 
did the person possess preternatural insights, or have a revelatîan, or did he or 
she conclude fram the state of emaciation the poor animal was in that it had 
been on the road since July? ‘Lost since July convenrtonally implicates that there 
was a time before which the cat was not lost: but how can one determine that 
point ûf time with sufficient confidence to gû officially an record, ûn a lamp-post 
on a public street, as maintaining this to be true"? 

LWlearly, if we choose to limit ourselves to this mach of avaılable ınfarmaãtion, 
we must give up, The shared knowledge that we possess does not allow us to 
deal with all the implicatiûns and presuppositions of the sentence, either in a 
truth-functional ûr mn a pragmatic (let alonê a metapragmaric) sense. 

A semantic notion of presupposition [which includes, despite their name, 
some of Stalnaker original “pragmatic presuppositions’) merely links sentences 
together on the basis of what is true or false, A serious theory of pragmatic 
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presuppositions goes beyond this, abd inquires mietipragmatlically into thê wayê 
an utterance is understood in the context ûf the language uêserf" ‘common 
ground". 

Here, it 1š important fût only tû fecofd what peûple say, but to fgüre out wy 
they say things, and why they say them the way they do. In the 'cat" example, 
our metapragmatic inquiry rests on the pragmatic presupposition that pet lovers 
will do anything to save û cat from a fate worse than death, namely: living in 
the animal shelter on borrowed time. But consider now the following example, 
an advertisement in the ‘For Sale" section of the Chicago weekly Reader [August 
29, 1992): 


MOYING OUT OF country. Everything must go. Husband, dog, microwave, 
tv, Yer personal word processor, appliances. Great deals. Call Ori, 313-404- 
FEF 


For brevity’s sake, letî disregard the obvious presuppositions here (sueh as: there 
arê certain items that are put up for sale; “moving out of country" means: ‘leaving 
the US"; and sû ûn], along with the üsüal conversational implicatares (the author 
of the ad intends to sell certain items: “must go" means in this context: °] want 
to sell"; something whieh also can be independently inferred from the fact that 
the ad appears in the ‘For Sale" section of the paper}, Even so, there are still a 
number of pragmatic presuppositions that have to be sorted out. 

ine of the latter could be clarified by referring to the institution ûf the 
‘Sayonara-sale', best known from Japanese contexts, where servicemen and 
athers going back ta the US {or whatever their home country happens to be} will 
sell absolutely everything they have. The Japanese expression sayoonara means 
‘goodbye; and indeed, the advertisement in question seems to represent a 
farewell: to a previous life, to the current place of abode, to a lot of valuable 
possessions = which is precisely the difference between this type of sale and, say, 
a regular garage or yard sale, where one usually only sells things one doesn't need 
any more, or ãt least can do without. 

In the case of this particular ‘Sayanara-sale", however another, higher (or 
metalevel} consideration enters the picture. What we register is a conflict of pre- 
suppositions: under normal assumptions about buying, selling and advertising in 
our süciery, one does not usually buy, sell or advertise husbands {anid dogs only 
under restricted condifons]. So, how ro understand this ‘sale of a husband? ls 
thê ad a polite invitation = to whoever happens to be first in line of on the phone 
= ‘to take this husband of mine off my hands"? 

In fact, none ol our ‘shared’ {or ‘commoan’} knowledge assumptions and cor- 
responding prêesuppositianis seemê tû be able to explain thê stofy behind this pûf- 
ticular ad. Apparently, some conversational maxim has been broken; and, as in 
the case of conversational implicature, our task is to gure our which maxim has 
been infringed upan [most likely that af relation], and what inference we are siip- 
posed to deduce from this breach. In the case at hand, the infraction turns out 
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to be governed by a metaprağîhatlê cofëtraint ûi the conditûnê for speaking lor, 
as im mar case, the writing of an ad or notice]. In the case at hand, these condi- 
tions are in the last analysis subject to an extralmguistic influence, namely the 
personal circumstances and motives of the person inserting the ad. 

One suitably constrained context in which this praspective “sale scenario’ 
could be realized is the joke: the whole thing could be a spoof, with nothing to 
if, and fhe ad writer no more than a pranksterl-ess). However, we run up against 
yet another metapragmatic constraint here: in US society, there are certain things 
yùu don't jûke about, at least hot in public; among them are marriage, death, 
defecation, sex, feêligion and monty. 

But now what if the ad werê meat to announce an upcoming divorce? In this 
Case, we would be ablê to assign the proper speech act [announcing for sale"} to 
the ad; still, indirectly, it would seem to convey a strange message. Metaprag- 
matically speaking, the reason is that an advertisement such as this one contra- 
dicts what Caff calls the “shared metapragmatic knowledge . . . of cultare-«bound 
amd group-boınd action frames" [1994a:2463)]. An advertisement such as this is 
not the usual ‘action frame’ for telling your friends that yoaa're splitting up. Even 
sn, depending oan the circumstances, this could indeed be a very nasty way of 
saying that your marriage was on the rocks (especially if hubby didn't know he 
was üp for sale). 

To conclude this section, a word abour how presuppositions and implicatures 
are different, from ã metapragmatic point of view. Analyzing the seemingly innû- 
cent texts above has shown us three things: one, pragmatic presuppositions are 
iecêssary in ûrder to understand what people are doing with their language; Twa, 
in order to reach that understanding, we need to use our skills bath of conver- 
sationally implying and of pragmarically presupposing; amd rhree, even with the 
best of wills and the cleverest techniques, it sometimes is impossible to ferret out 
all the pragmatic presuppositions and constmuet all the aegessaîy implicaturês In 
afder to make şense of what i3 being sald or written. What we need to invoke 
here is a metapragmatic rationality of the kind defined by Caff as “a reflection 
on the possibility conditions of action and interaction" {(1994a:3462), 

The metapragmatic moral to be gathered from the above is that the ‘shared’ 
ar 'miuamial knowledge" that conversation presupposes is hot always given; indeed, 
only through conversation are we able to build up this knowledge, to supple- 
ment it and to rene it. În this way, the hidden pragmatic presuppositions may 
be brought oıît into the open, if necessary. But notice that there is an important 
meta pragmatic difference in this respect between such presuppositions and con- 
versatonal implicatures: valid presuppositions tend tû remain mostly implicit, 
while valid implicatuares rise to the surface and become visible in the course of 
conversation. 

In daily life, we never think much about what is presupposed; we don"t have 
to go "presupposition-hunting" in order tû understand an utterance. This happens 
amily when we get stuck and perhaps (triggered by some conversational implica- 
ture) have to invoke a metapragmatic conêtraint; however, metapragmarically 
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questioning an interlocutor's presuppositions & a dangerous sport, inasmuch it 
may threaten the face" of my conversational partnéf. 

Contrariwise, in the case of conversational implicatures, we are able to under- 
stand the ureerance only if we make the proper inferences, based ûn our cofvêf- 
sational activity. Also, while we are obliged to act oni those inlerences, the nature 
of this action, precisely because ita necessity is manifest, ia subject to discussion. 
What is conversationally expected or requested may be refused or denied without 
conversational penalty; oüûr action can be a negative one, and the conversational 
implicarure rejected without prejudice to either myself or my partners). 

Whereas pragmatic presuppositions (as all presuppositions} are here to stay 
once they are accepted [and not explicitly cancelled], conversational implicatures 
share the shifting framework of conversational interaction. We may put presup- 
positions to work to create an implicature; buf we cannût usê an miplicaîufê 
to create a presupposition [unless the implicature is ratifed by all parties and 
becomes a new presupposition in its own right}. Implicarures are mainly the 
individual's own business; presuppositions require a collective, sometimes 
even metapragmatice justification. As Caff remarks, in her lucid treatment of the 
subject, “presuppasiions are grounded on complicity . ..; communication is 
samehow likeé sitting down at the card table: presuppositions can be a bluff" 
(1994:3321, 3323). 


A.J. Speech acts and discourse 


The prablem of language use is as old as language itself how to connect the 
words cof our language with the things of our world? All haman language activ- 
ity consists in “doing these things with those words", that is, uniting what is said 
with whar is done, joining speech activity with world action, But even if histor- 
ically, the discovery of speech acts has been instrumental in paving the way 
toward a berter understanding öf our ust of language, the actual input of speech 
att theory to the analysis of ‘real' language use has nat always been impressive. 
The reason for this failure lies in the puürely philosophical, abstract character of 
the speech acts as defined and described by the original theoreticians, Austin and 
Searle. In metapragmatic terms, the never-asked, yet crucial question can be 
formulated aš&: what atê thê societal [and othêr ‘extralingustie"] conditions 
that determine whether or not a particular speech act succeeds, 1s "felicitous" or 
‘happy’? 

A recurrent problem with speech acts has been how to isolate and identify 
them in relation to the actual utterances. As we have seen in section 3.3, there 
certainly is nothing like a simple, one-to-one correspandence between the wards 
uttered and the speteh acts performed [let alone the latter's perlocutionary 
effects]. Speech acts function always in dialogue: requests are granted or refused, 
promises are accepted or rejected, threats are acknowledged or ignored, ques- 
tions are (normally) answered and greetings returned; and 30 on. The appropri 
atê speech acts enter the language scene, play their roles, and exit again, in a kind 
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of minı-scênario for what 1š happening iû lanğuage intêraction In general, In this 
way, speech acts assist ûs in making sense of the more-or-less predictable 
sequences that we all kaow from normal conversation. Rarely, if ever, lë a greet- 
ingê hot returned {except by oversight}; a congratulation is normally mat rejected; 
and so om. Thus, speech acts play a structuring role in the baffling diversity of 
human talk. 

According to the canonical theory, as set forth in chapter 3, certain theoreti- 
cal conditions have to be fulfilled in order that speech acts can play this role; 
however, most of these conditions are not met in tormal contexts of language 
uaê. The siruation reminds ûne of what Jan-Ola Ostman ance remarked about 
the Cooperative Principle: no ordinary conversation would ever be cooperative 
if the speakers strictly followed the CF [1981:37]. To take just one example: in 
the case of a bet, we can list a number of expressions that count as correct verbal 
‘uptake’, bur there are at least as many unpredictable, maybe never-heard-before 
[sometimes not even verbally expressed} ways of acknowledging a bet that still 
would count as correct uptakes, Îr is the result that matters: once an utterance 
is properly placed in its linguistic co-text as well ag in its entire world context 
and its effects have become visible, the speech activity in question is established 
and recognized aê a situated, pragmatic act. 

Thus, there is mare berween speech acting and the users world than what 1s 
contained in speech act philosophy; the reason is that all human language aciîv- 
iry ultimately underlies the laws of the greater universe of discourse, understood 
as the entire context of human language-in-use. Merapragmatics thus goes 
beyond rhe philosophy of speech acts: it reflects on the discursive context of the 
users and examines how it is active in the production of haman language acts; 
it regards the latter as conditioned by this context, inasmuch as they are, in 
essence, pragmatic acts. (See further chapter 8.] 

Such an “active” prûaduction naturally presupposes the existence of a particu- 
lar society, with ıs ımplicir and explicit values, norms, rules and laws, and with 
all irs particular conditions of lie: economic, social, political and cultural. These 
conditions are often referred to collectively by a metaphorical expression: the 
‘fabric of society", understood as the supporting element for all societal struc- 
tures and the necessary context for all human activity. Inasmuch as this fabric 
operates and becomes visible [mostly through language, but also in other human 
activities], it 1ê capîufêd by the term *discourse". 

Discourse is here taken as a metapragmatic cûandition which not only refers 
to the immediately perceived context of, £.g., a conversation, a job interview, a 
medical consultation, ã policê intêérfûoğgation aid $û ûf; it also compriésés the 
hidden conditions that govern such situations of language use. lt raises questions 
such as: how do people use their language in their respective social contexts? 
What kind of freedom do they enjoy in their use of language, and how is that 
use constrained? 

Discourse is different Irom fex? in that it embodies more than just a collection 
of sentences; discourse is what makes the text, and what makes it context-bound, 
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But discourse i4 also different from conversation, Conversation is what most 
people do naturally, do socially and, so to speak, do all the time; it is the most 
wide-spread form of language use and, in a sense, the embedding of all our lin- 
guistic activities, both in our personal history and upbringing and in our daily 
lives. AlÎ the samê, even if conversation is among the most important functions 
of human language, it stilÎ is but one particular type of text, governed by special 
füilêš of social use. 

Thus, while ir seems natural to use the termi “discourse’ specifcally in con- 
nection with conversarian, ‘discourse analysis" and "conversation analysis" are nat 
the same. The former includes the latter (cf. Stubbs 1983}; hence, discourse analy- 
sis should not [as is sometimês done] be understood as beîng a particular, 
grammar-oriented kind of conversational analysis." 

In order to understand this better, let's consider how discourse is treated by 
the French philosopher Michel Foucault [whose ideas are at the origin of much 
of contemporary thinking on discourse], Foucault has characterized discourse as 
the practice of making sense ûl sigis. This practice goes beyond the mere inter- 
pretive activity of understanding utterances: “making sense" should be understood 
here as an active creation of meaning, as “practices thar systematically form the 
abjects of which they speak" (1972:44]. The discursive space ls a fertile chaos, 
a thumabait, ready to accept the impact of language, of the Word (cf. Genesis 
1:3; John 1:14). Conversely, the discursive space furnishes the metapragmatic 
wherewithal for the production of meaning. Outside of this space, the medium 
in which Foucault's *objects' are created, nothing happens: no human practice is 
possible, since, literally, nothing makes sense. 

The metapragmatic conditions that Foucault places on the human practice of 
meaning production make discourse different from a simple collection of [iso- 
lated or co-textualized, iwe" or transcribed) sentences or utterances, Since these 
conditions are embodied in the language users, they cannot simply be identified 
with the restrictions imposed by grammar, by content (e.g., in the shape of truth 
conditions} of even by the niles of conversational practice; transcending all these, 
they represent the whale of human sociality. The practice of discourse is the prac- 
tice of society: the creative space in which Foucault's ‘objects" emerge, are con- 
stituted and transiormêd fs society (1971:32). Among the *objects" produced by 
society in its discursive practice, human social relariûns are paramount; discourse 
is thus simply “the ensemble of phenomena in and through which social pra- 
duction of meaning takes place, an ensemble which constitutes society as such" 
{Mumby and Strohl 1991:313; my emphasis). 

Discourse creates aid re-creates society's bonds; it transcends the individual 
user and enables the single individual to exist and coexist with other individu- 
als. Objects can be arranged in systems according to their distinctive features [as, 
e.g., phonemes in phonology), or according to their distributional properties {as 
morphemes in morphology and syntax); these same objects can then form sfric- 
tures, in which the classified items change their status and character by the fact 
of being structured into, conditioned by, ã totaliry. Thus, ã wofd is more than a 
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seqiieniceê of phonemes; a sentence more than a namber of morphemes and words 
strung together; a text more than a concatenation of sentences. As represented 
in all of these, diseourst transcends bath thê systems if emanates from and the 
societal structures it creates [Foucault's ‘objects"], allmwing them “to emerge and 
[bej continuously transformed” (1972:32), in everlasting creation and re- 
creation, Discourse cannût beê considered In isolation fram the systems and struc- 
tures thar support it and whose fulfllment it constitutes, 

Cm the ather hand, and in a very real sense, discourse has to do with “speak- 
ing", In particular, discourse is a speaking about, specifically understood as 
speech-mediated acting. În Foucault's own language, French, discours is often 
used in the sense of ‘offcial address, speech" (as for imstance in les discours chez 
Thueydide, ‘the speeches in Thucydides’}. In this interpretation, speaking is a 
societal speech act, a pragmatic act of entering an official scene and delivering 
an official message, like the ome Pericles transmitted to the Athenians in his 
famous discourse ûn the occasion of the first funeral ceremony for the war hefues 
ûf the Peloponnesian conflict in 431 Bc (Thucydides, Hist. I:33-46}, and in 
which he dealt with what he saw as the unique political and cultural mission of 
the Arhenian commonwealth. 

Bur also morê generally, speaking is more than an idle pastimê, a way ûf getting 
fû kriiûw your neighbors ûf of ‘passing the time of day’, as the somewhat oald- 
fashioned expression has it. All speaking connotes, and derives fram, the power 
that Foucault talks about. Metapragmatically, all speaking rellects, and is depen 
dent on, the structures of society, whose discourse is characterized by the exist- 
ing relations of power. 

The following may serve as an illustration of how societal power structures 
discourse, and conversely, how discourse supports the power conditions it 
creates and re-creates. Current social discourse in the US is blind to the issue of 
class, and concentrates instead on such variables as race, gender income, 
education land lately also fitness}. The tenet of the ‘classless society" pervades 
all our speaking about issues of social equality, discrimination, minority 
rights and so on. “Clas is for European democracies or something else — it 
isn't for the United States of America. We are nûöt gûlinğ to be divided by 
class" (from ã speech by former US President George Bush; quoted Nararro 
1991:1). 

When we focus on some particular aspect of US saciety, however, as for 
instance the relationship between mortality rates and class, it becomes clear that 
class issues indeed are important. According to Vicente Navarro himself, who 
works in the area of medical sociology, heart diseases with mortal outcomes strike 
about rwo and a half times more frequently among workers in the steel industry 
than among corpûrate lawyers (1991:4; the figures are #6 vs. 37 per 10,000, 
according to the 1986 US census). 

These fAgures do not take into account that the steel industry is predominantly 
Black, while corporate lawyers are usually white. A race-based discourse inter- 
prets the higher martality among steel workers as related to their being [mostly] 
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straits iû aû literary wofk, and make dêcîışlûnšs ûn ouf own goals anid expeêĞta- 
tions in reading by incorpûrating those constraints in a script ~ possibly having 
first unearthed them fram the dark chambers of our subconscious - reflects on 
our dealings with language ûn a day-to-day basis. The playwright ‘sets the stage", 
in thê literal sense of the word, that 18, words the plot on stage by manipulating 
the constraints of dialogue and stage directions; likewise, we model and change 
the world of our lives, using the words that are at oor disposal to ‘word the 
world", as Î have called it (Mey 198S:1 79M). 

This wording’ poses a double merapragmatic problem: that of matching and 
that of changing. As to the frst, the matching problem comes up, for inétancê, 
when we start tû realize that ouf use of language reflects the real-world situation 
rather poorly. This can be either because the words belong to another, earlier 
period (this, we normally can live with: nobody thinks of ‘sailing’ a3 an unartho- 
dox activity, even when mentioned in connection with such definitely ‘sail-less" 
comtraptions as atomic submarines), or because the words do not match our 
altered consciousness of the world. If we feel constrained by such a state of 
affairs, ir usually means that either we or the constraints aren't right, There just 
is no way we can ‘sail to Byzantium" in an atomic submarine. And this leads us 
directly to the orher problem, that of changing, a3 the following example will 
show. 

One of the constraints of contemporary English concerns the so-called 
generic" use of the personal pronoun third person masculine: he. The metapfag- 
matic [mis-J'match’ herê is that half the world's population is female; so how can 
we refer to them by the masculine?, people say. A solution (change) is to intro- 
duce the hybrid form she; alternatively, one could declare the feminine to be the 
proper generic form and uniquely use she, also when males are around. 

In this case, the change concerns not the real state of the world [which remains 
more or less the same all the time], but the constraints we place on our use 
uf language in describing that state — clearly a metapragmatic affair. What we 
do iš to change the discotirst about the world, im ã Hmitêd scenario, morê ûr lesë 
as we are wont to do in the case of the literary universe. We don't change the 
world [at least mot directly} by using the generic she; at best, we may change lor 
‘ralse", ãã İt used to be called] our conseiousness about the problem. And of course 
there is nothing wrong with that, as Î bave argued elsewhere (e.g, Mey 
1985:365-8). 

However, a naive belief in the ‘magic’ of the metalevel in pragmatics could 
lead to such absurdities as the proposed use of the ‘generic" feminine in universes 
where the majority or even 100 percent of the population are masculine e.g, the 
military or the Catholic priesthood]. The existing world is one in whith more or 
less half of the inhabitants are female, half are male; and the function of a fem- 
inine fort, under the constraints that operate in that world, is first of all to denote 
a female being. However, our world is also a world in which the societal power 
is distributed neither fairly nor in accordance with a more or less equitable 
sharing among the sexes. To change that, we will have to employ other means 
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presence of their çûfıwersational partner explicit to themselves, even though their 
partner cannot see them, amd they cannot see their partner. The smiles and the 
gestures continue to exercise their functions of maintaining and supporting the 
user çontêxt, whether ûf not there are any conversational partnérs physically 
present. 

A classic instance of this “invisible parmership” is found in a famous example, 
ariginally due to Fillmore (1981:131), A person speaking on the phone is giving 
instructions to his conversatonal partner; in the course of the conversation, 
mention is made of a certain bax, the size of which the conversationalist indi- 
cafes by using the American English word yea, accompanied by a gesture indi- 
cating [more or less exactly} size or height. Now, an expression like yea belongs 
to a group of words that make no sense without such a corresponding gesture, 
While normally people use their hands to suggest the measure that the yea stands 
for, in the case of a telephone conversation, one’s interlocutor cannot seê this 
gesture, Hence the utterance: 


I nêeêd a box yea biğ, 


when spoken on the phone, is meaningless under a strictly linguistic inrerpreta- 
tion (since it reflects no visible or retrievable referent}. Metapragmatically, 
however, by reflecting on itself, yea, especially in tandem with the corresponding 
gesture, serves to remind us that in conversation, things malke sense only when 
the presence of a (visible or imagined] conversational partner is taken into 
actolıtit. 

The earlier-mentioned case of the ‘shifters’ (pronouns and adverbs that change 
their reference in relation to the speaker's center ûf orientation; së¢ section 3.3.1) 
further illustrates the impartance of partner presence in any normal conversa- 
mon. To use an example provided by Levinson (1983:53), it is useless to say to 
one's interlocutor: 


Meet me here a week from now with a stick about this big 


without some contextual ‘anchoring’ of the pronouns and adverbs (bere, mow, 
iha) in question. Deictic pronouns such as this, that presuppose a center of ori- 
entation; if nothing i8 said, we assume that the center is in the neighborhood af 
the speaker, or has somehow something to do with the speaker (this is close to 
the speaker, that is mrthêf away]; analoğously for adverbs of time and space, 
including elements such as yea. 

The conversational participants and their shared *coordinates" are an inteê- 
grated and necessary part of the language act; hence the obligatory assumption 
ûf the always already “co-present conversational participants" thar Levinson 
(1983:284]) singles out a3 essential to the pragmatic organization of texts. This 
general orgaiization may bê further highlighted by the use of so-called ‘discourse 
markers" [also named ‘pragmatic markers", ‘pragmatic particles’, ‘discourse par- 
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ticles" and sû of; Yerschuetrêen 1999:189]. Their use ı8 defined as facilitatıniiğ thê 
production and reception of discourse by assigning irs individual parts their rel- 
evance and weight in the context; for instance, if Î preface my utterance with 
‘Honestly’, my interlocutor knows not only that Î will speak my mind, but also 
that the following utterance may be of ã controversial or unpleasant nature, Pre- 
fixing However" tû a sentence signifies that its content is in a certain opposition 
to what preceded; and so on, 

Discourse markers, along with other direct Indexes of discourse, belong ta the 
explicit level {(Caff's third] of metapragmatic awareness. This is in contrast to 
the cases where indexing, especially deixis, being implicit, i& not contingent upon 
direct interaction between co-present partners: the agents may be invisible, 
distant In time ûr space (as in the above example of yed, or even [as when we 
are reading, or enter an Internet chat room), “virtual. Rather than launching into 
a full-size description of discourse markers (the literature has been growing 
steadily for the past fifteen years or so; see Schiffrin 1988}, I will concentrate in 
the next section ûn sûmê agpêcts of this implicit metaptagmatic awareness, as 
seen in iridîirect or “invisible” indexing. 


TA  [evisible mdexing and imdexicality 


One could call the deictic pronouns (see section 3.3.2} instruments of ‘direct 
deixis': they indicate reference straightforwardly, and do this ini force of their lin- 
gulstic properties as indexing elements, If I know what the English word this 
means in relatian to fat, I will mot look the wrong way when given directions, 
Thê same goes for herê and there and similar terms indicating place and time. 
Again, other languages may exhibir mare complicated systems than does English; 
far instance, Finnish distinguishes between a *where" that merely specifies the 
whereabouts” and a ‘where’ that is exactly ‘to the point’. Thus, when picking 
blueberries in the woods, a mother may call out to her kids “Wherelabouts)} are 
you?" (because she doesn't know the exact location}, whereas the children would 
reply, not Tûdî ("hereabouts"”) but Tiss [exactly here" = since thats what 
mothers want to know when they ask a question like the one above; Ostman 
1995a). 

Such formal complications do not compromise the general, denotational 
value of the deictic elements imvolved, However, there is more to indexing than 
being “denatationally explicit", to borrow Silverstein term (199345 
there are always other implicit Factors that need to be recognized, To use an 
analogy: the speech act of ‘promising presupposes implicitly the existence ûf a 
promisee: a promise is always a promise to someone, In a sense, there are 
no promises a» such; ã promise is always some promise, a promise uttered by 
somebody in a particular context to somebody else. All this is implicitly con- 
tained in the pragmatic act of promising, as opposed to the naked” speech 
act and itš cûortespondingğ vêrfb [see further section 8.3.3}. Similarly, ani iidexical 
expression implicitly refers to a lot more than just the element indicated by 
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the pointing fingêr or ifs linğgustie equivalent. To see this, consider the 
following, 

fr is always (and trivially} true thar I say this, if taken as a logical proposi- 
tion: “What I say, I dû say” [paraphrasing Pilates famous utterance; John 19:22). 
In the context, however, such an utterance always conveys something more and 
different, something which, moreover, usually is not altogether trivial. just a# 
Dirî (said at the end of a speech) means ‘I have fnished", rather than "I have 
spoken” [which is always true, not only at the end of a speech), Pilates Quod 
scripsî scripsi [What Î have written | have written} is by no means merely tau- 
iological, but indexes the procurator’s official unwillingness to change his written 
text (from: The King of he jews" to the formulation demanded by the high priest: 
‘He said: “J am the King of the Jewa"'|. 

Heres another example, taken from work by Mikhail Bakhtin. While it is trivi- 
ally true that sentences are repeatable (“Sentences are repeatable. Sentences are 
repeatable"; Bakhtin 1994:108; cç. Morson and Emerson 19M:126], it is not the 
case that Î can utter a sentence twice in the same way: utterdnces are not repeat- 
able, but are always different depending on who says them and under what con- 
ditians. By the very fact of being uttered, the utterance indexes a person wha 
utters, this indexicality is, however, implicil, and has to be brought out by an 
analysis of the discourse in which the utterance takes place (see Hanks 1992). 
These implicit properties of the utterance reflect on the utterance itself, by index- 
ing its user relation: that is to say, they tell us something about how the utter- 
ance Îs produced, respectively received. In ather words, the utterances implicit 
indexicaliry is metapragmatic in mature. 

For our understanding of the ways speech acts [and more generally, pragmatic 
acts] build up the discourse, this metapragmatic indexicality 1s of the highest 
importance (see further section 8.4.2]. A particular instance is the case of reading. 
When we are confronted with a written text, the universe of discourse is given 
by that text and irs merapragmatic ‘contextualization cues’. The way we iden- 
tify a particular character and his or her contribution to the dialogue is by way 
of such cues; in particular the concept of totce, understood as the placing of the 
character and îš ûr her utterances within the narrative, is ûf prime Importance 
here. “Voice, in this sense, is a metapragmatic indexical, it will be discussed exten- 
sively in section 9.4, 


Review and discussion 


1. Consider the following quotation from Levinson (1983:1034: 


the reason for linguistic interest in the maxims is that they generate inferences 
beyond the semantic content of the sentences uttered. Such inferences are, by 
definition, conversational implicatures, where tlye term implicature is intended 
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to comprise also pragmatics and the other linguistic disciplines, In this rosy view, 
they all would make up ûne merry household, with all the members of the lin- 
guistic family living happily together ever after. 

Contrast this now with British linguist Ruth Kempson admitting that "prag- 
matics has been the Cinderella" of her Semantic Theory (1977), and ask your- 
self the following. 


eesirort: 

Om the basis of Caffl's remark that “pragmatics is tolerant”, quoted in section 
72.1, how could you dene a minimal condition for a happy *cohabitanon" 
between pragmatics and the rest of linguistics to take place? (Hint: refer to section 
7.3, end, and the beginning of section 7.2.1.) 


3. In the Roman senate, it was customary to have voting performed not by indi- 
Yidual voice count ar a roll-call type of vote, but by having the senators (the 
paires cormscripti] "vote with their feet", by going to the one or the other side of 
thè hall in ûrdeêr to indicate their preferences. In recent times, I have seen this 
kind of voting lin Latin called pedibus ire ir sententiam, literally “use your feet 
tû iîidiçate the direction ûf youf opiiiûof'"] practiced iû ã têlevised high sêhool 
papular song contest on a beach near Kyoto, Japan. 


uestion: 
Which of the conditions defined for ‘classic" speech acting could be made to hold 
for this kind of ‘pedestrian speech act"? 


4. În the spirit of the preceding exercise, consider how, in our age of shopping 
by Internet, it becomes more and more common for people to have access tû 
copyrighted merchandise by mail and electronically. The legal problems involved 
have spawned a whale new breed of ‘internet lawyers’, whose main function it 
is to watch over copyrights that are potentially violated by Internet and ather 
users [as an example, take the sampling” of copyrighted music that goes on 
widely among people crafting home pages or creating new works of art from 
electronic bits and pieces salvaged on the net; ci I. Mey 1996]. Conversely, 
manufacturers and cûpyright owners do their best to protect their products and 
themselves, in the process creating ã new species of ‘speech act", as evidenced by 
the following examples: 


(Found on a package of Microsoft software for the Macintosh, purchased in 
January, 1998) 


NOTICE: 
Please read the enclosed license before using the software, By using the soft- 
ware, you are agreeing to be bound by the terms of this license. 


(The Damish version of this ‘speech act" is even more explicit, see below; my 
translation] 
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IMPORTANT 

Read the license agreements in the accompanying booklet before breaking the 
seal and starting tû use the saftware. By breaking thê seal you oblige yourself 
tû reapêttî thesê license agfeemients., 


While the intent of these messages is clear (Don’t use the software except under 
the canditians we have ser}, the way these orders arê communicated is somê- 
thing new. You are invited to reflect on the metapragmatie character of the mes- 
sagts above, and to answer the following. 


mesons: 
What kind of speech act are we dealing wirh here? 


How is this speech act formulated? What are its conditions for felicitous" per- 
formance, as compared with the conditions stated in section 5.L.3? 


From a metapragmatic point of view, how can we argüe that rhe particular con- 
ditions for this license agreement to be put in place are in accordance with a 
pragmatic view of speech acts? (Feel free to say that they are not; but provide 
some farm of argument.) 


in particular, try to imagine how one could go about atherwise enforcing ã 
condition thar is unilaterally imposed as a particular interpretation of an 
at which Ié mot In itself û speech act. (See also chapter 3, on ‘pragmatic 
ACS”. 


3. În her 19%2 article ‘Indirectnêss: A gender study of flouting Grice's maxima", 
Suellen Runidquist brings statistical evidence for the fact that men, much more 
than women, tend to ‘out’ the maxims laid down by Grice for conversation. 
(Refer ta section 4.2.2.3 for the notion of ‘flouting’.) The follawing is one of the 
situations that Ruidquist iivokes to justify her claim. 

During a mealtime conversation, family members talk about field hockey, and 
how “Mum” has allegedly been active in this sport for a very long time. Dad" 
sees ft to offer some ironic comments on Mum's sporting achievements, and he 
does this by Houting a particular maxim, that of quality: in other words, he exag- 
gerates to the point of ridiculing the whole business. Here 1s the relevant excerpt: 


[Mum:] I used to spend a lot of time playing field hockey, good sport. 
[Dad:] Yeah, Mummy was probably playing field hockey when Herbert 
Hoover took office. 


[Mium:] Yeah 
[Dad:] Woodrow Wilson and Teddy Roosevelt. 
[Mam:] Mm 


[Dad:] Gearge Washington 
[Childe] Abraham Lincoln 
[Dad:} Aristotle and... 
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[Child:] Thomas Jefferson 
[Mum:] Yeah, .. . even when they bombed Pearl Harbor Î was. (Rundquist 
1993437] 


As Rundquist remarks, Dad not only instigates the Aouting, but manages to 
etpgage everybody, including a child participant and finally ‘Mum’ herself, in this 
bout of ‘Mummy-bashing". Thus, Rundquist’s hypothesis is corroborated that in 
general, “men initiate flouting of maxims much more than women do” Ip. 445]. 
This implies, according to Ruondquist, that the classic theory of speech acts (as 
shaped by Grice and Searle] fails to recognize one of its own preconditions, 
namely the limited access tû social power fof womên, as comiparêed to men. In 
particular, as in this case, a principle or maxim can be disregarded, or flouted" 
in different ways and under different conditions, depending on whether the 
speaker is male or female, The males, being socially more powerful, are able to 
defîne the conditions that prevail in ã given social simıation, including the right 
to flout" a maxim: to be polite or not, to be relevant or not etc. Such a break- 
ing of maxiîmê says less about cognitive content or conversational imiportancê 
than about who is in control of the siruation. Rundquisr’s conclusion is that prin- 
ciples such as Politeness, Relevance etc. cannot be discussed in terms of cogni- 
tion only, and that therefore, conversational inference caihot “beê based entirely 
an a cognitive foundation" (ibid.]. 


mesiiong: 
In what respect is Rundquist's last remark a metapragmatic one? 


Ii what senšè ca her whole piece to bê sald to constitute a metapragmatic state- 
ment? (Hint: consider Rundqguisrs stance on the “preconditions" ûf speech act 
theory, as quoted above.) 


What is the impact of Rurndquist’s ndings on a pragmatic theory of cognition, 
viewed in relation to societal parameters? (Hint: refer back to Rosaldos and 
athers” critique of the nation of the speech act of ‘promising’, as mentioned at 
the end of section 5.1.2.) 


What particular societal factors do you think have come into play in this par- 
ticular cûnitext of a family cûnversation? [Hint: consider the ‘historical pattern’ 
dicrated by the male iniriatar and what it takes to follow that lead.) 


[Oprtiaonal, cf. chapter 4}: Discuss Rundquist's findings in terms of la} the Polite- 
iêsê Principle, and [(b} the Principle of Relevance. 


6, On presupposiions and shared knowlêdpeê 

In the following episode from Feanuts by Charles Schultz (Austin American 
Statesman, September é4, 19%0}, Linus is trying to borrow a sheet of paper from 
his nerdic classmate Marcie. Marcie turns down his request, The following dia- 
logue is found in the three frames of the cartoon in question: 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Pragmatic Acts 


&.1 What are pragmatic acts all about? 


If you want to know whıar a particular human activity is all about, you may start 
out asking questions like: ‘Whar are the rules of baseball?’ or "What is cricket 
like?” But pretty soon you'll get to the point where you want to figure out what 
these spûrts enthusiasts actually are doing out there in the feld. And, while it 
may be hard enough to explain a sport such as baseball or cricket to someone 
who doesn't know the frst things about ball games, cerainly it will be impos- 
sible to explain, or understand, anything interesting about baseball or cricket 
without having access to watching people play. 

Similarly, if you want tû know what a particular religion is all about, you 
aîfê ûf coufsêe entitled to ask what its beliefs are; but vou will be more 
inrereated in, and enlightened by, the pracuces that are eharacreristic of such a 
religiûn. The same goes for polities and politicians. ‘Read my lips" may be a 
useful election slogan for samebady who promises lower taxes; but ‘check 
my acts” provides a better indicator of whar that politician really stands 
fûr. 

Wie could apply this line of thought to the fast-developing field ûf pragmatics. 
Ask any pragmatician at a cocktail party what pragmatics is all about, and he 
or she will tell you that it is a science that has to do with language and its users, 
ûr some suêh thing. But if you want to know what pragmatics really stands for, 
you must try and find out how the game is played, what pragmaticians do for a 
living, and how they are different from the people active in other, more or les 
related branches of language studies. 5o, the question is: what would be a typical 
pragmatic look at people using language? and the answer is: look at them as per- 
forming pragmatic acts. 
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Consider the following example. The Chicago alternative cultural weekly 
Reader had an advertisement in its August Z21, 1992, issue for a downtown cock- 
tail lounge called Sweet Alice. The ad carried the text 


"1 brouaght some sushi home and cooked it; it wasn't bad.’ 


Now what are we going to make of this? 

OF course, this sentence is a joke: everybody knows that sushi is eaten raw, 
and thar you're not supposed to cook it. Cooking sushi may strike one as 
funny, or stupid, or outrageous, depending on one's point of view. In an infor- 
mal way, we could say that the above utterance makes no sense. And a linguiét 
might want ta add that, since everybody knows that sushi is deîned as being 
#aten raw ã sentence sith a8 the above is wrongğ, in the samê way ãã are eî- 
tences such as the earlier mentioned ‘Colorless green ideas sleep furiously", which 
made a certain American linguist famous in the sixties (cf. section 2Ã.1; thê 
example is ftom Chomsky 1937, and is by now one of thê classics of the lin- 
guistic repertoire). 

When asked about the odd wording in the advertisement quoted above, 
thê linğuist miğît gû ûf tû say that thê sentênêcê above contains a sêmantic 
clash, and that's why it doesn't make sense: the semantics of one of its parts 
(the sushi] contradicts the semantics of another part (the cooking]. 5o far, so 
goad. Still, one could ask, why üšeè suth a silly sentence in an advertisement for 
ã cocktail bar? 

This is where pragmatic acts come into the picture. Pragmatics tells us irs all 
fiğht to use language in various unconventional wayê, ãš lonğ ûs we know, a3 
language users, what we're doing, That implies letting ourselves be “semantically 
shocked’, if there is a reason for It, or If it is done far a purpose. But what could 
that reason or purpose be? 

In this particular case, the joke has a euphoric effect, similar to that of a dis- 
arming smile; it invokes the silly state of mind that becomes our privilege after 
the frst couple of drinks, Which is precisely why this ad is effective as an invi- 
tatiûn tû join the crowd at Sweet Alice's: the invitation is in fact a pragmatic dct 
ol inviting. 

Such ã pfağmûtie explanation of a linguistie fact will by some [mainly lin- 
guists) be ascribed to an inability to explain linguistic matters in normal ways, 
making use of the standard methods of semantics or syntax; this kind of attitude 
has led to the well-known characterization of pragmatics aš the ‘waste-basket of 
linguistics’ [as I have mentioned inter alia in section 2.1), Other, more sophisti- 
cated approaches consider pragmatics to be the study of language in relation to 
its users, ãs compared to the science of language in its own right: grammar as 
studied by the linguists, or marketed as a corrective device, bringing out the 
hiıddên schoolîiarm in ãll of us, By contrast, pragmatics studies language as it is 
used by people, for their own purpases and within their own respective limmita- 
tions and affordances. 
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discourse, as narrated by Bernstein and Woodward. Thus, when Woodward 
voices his impression of being ‘cûnversationally influenced" toward making ã 
deal, the three lawyers are able to protest their innocence in unison: nothing was 
farther fram their minds, süch ã cûursê of action would bê totally reprehensible 
and immoral and sû on. Whereupon Woodward muses that the only way he could 
have perceived the ofler was because he had been listening for it; in other wards, 
he was ‘set up' by the conversational context for hearing an offer being made. 
In tbe terminology of speech acts: in such-and-such a context, when such-and- 
such is said, the wording may comnt as an attempt to bribe, and is understood 
as such. 

The case is analogous to the trick that you were taught on going into Mexico 
in the old days: when the Federales pulled you over, you had to be sure that there 
was a $20 bill tacked to the back of your driver's license, Whether or not this 
‘counted ãš" a bribe depended entirely ûni whether the policeman in qufstion was 
‘set up" tO expect a bribe [and was willing to accept ıt: the ‘uprake” is essential]. 
Technically speaking, no bribe was offered, except in retrospect: if the policeman 
did take the money, then there had been an effort on my part at retroactively 
bribing him. However, if the policeman then proceeded to arrest me for allegedly 
attempting to bfibe an official in function, 1 could have proclaimed that Î dever 
had had the slightest intention of offering a bribe, but that the bill somehow had 
gut stuck to my license In the Mexican sun. 

The next section will gû into more detail as to the mechanics of ‘sertinig uP". 


8.3.2 Setting lip" 
The cases cited above illustrate three things: 


1 For sequences like the ones described to “count as" a particular pragmatic act, 
the circumstances (the “setting up'} must be right. 

2Z There need not be any speech act involved {of either bribimg, making a 
request, or whatever else}; it is the context that determines the nature of the 
pragmatic act. 

3 Without ‘uptake’, there cannot bê a pragmatic act; however, the uptake can 
be canceled by another, subsequent act. For instance, the policeman could try 
to stuff the money back into the driver's pocket if he had a suspicion that this 
might be a ‘sting' operation; this pragmatic act might bê combined with 
certain speech acts, &.g., of protest or of explicit denial. 


An amusing instance of how to exploit such a "setting up’ i8 found in the well- 
known comedy by the Norwegian-Danish playwright Ludvig Holberg, Erzsmins 
Mormiarus, Erasmus, a village lad with philosophical aspirations, newly created 
Baccalaureus Philosaphiaet at Copenhagen University, irritates everybody in his 
village by trying to involve them in the absurdest of philosophical ‘disputations’. 
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His favaritê approach is to ‘demonstrate" that people arê nût people, but stones, 
bulls, rosters etê. In between, he preaches that the world is round, mot flat 
{as everybody in the village believes], even giving up his sweerhearr for Dame 
Philosophy in the deal. 

Having alienated the poor girl, and having made his mother cry because he 
has proven’ that she in reality îš a stone, he eventually gers entangled in a dis- 
cuêsilon with an army recruiter passing through the village. [Unbeknownst to him, 
some of the villagers have conspired with this lieutenant to try and rid themselves 
of Erasmus by having him inducted into the army.) During the conversation, the 
recruiter succesehally involves Montanus in a proposition according to which chil- 
dren should beat their parents, He feigns disbelief in Montanus' disputational 
qualities, amd wagers a ducat on his not being able to prove such a ridiculous 
proposition. The ather rises to the bait, and produces an elegant syllogism 
proving his point: “What one has received he ought, according to his ability, to 
return. În my youth I received blows from my parents. Ergo Î ought to give them 
blows in return" (Holberg 1914172; Acr V, Scene 2]. 

Upon which the lieutenant proffers the agreed-on ducat, which Erasmus, 
being an honest person, refuses to take = it had only been a joke, he says. The 
lieutenant insists - his honar is at stake, and as an officer and a gentleman, 
he must pay his debts. Erasmus finally agrees to take the money, and in the 
simê tistant, the recruiter clamps the manacles on him and declares him to 
be properly inducted into the Royal Army. No matter how Montanus tries 
to argue thar hê did not take the ducît as press-money [(dbtinguendum est 
MEF HHMIOE, i€., ‘onê has to distinguish berween money and money’), and that 
hence his ‘uptake’ dîd not count, the officer has the last word, and “proves' 
that Erasmus Montanus now is û true soldier (“Whoever has taken press-money 
is an enlisted soldier. Tou have done sû, ergo =") and, aided by his corporal, 
drags him forcefully away, to the amused discomfort of poor Erasmus’ fellow 
Yillagers. 

Clearly, the effects of the “setting up", that is, of the contextual conditions in 
this case, are such thar there is only ûne posible outcome of the situation. Nor- 
mally, this uptake canrat be rescinded, except (as in the case at hand) by an extra- 
cantêxtual agency, a deus ex machina. And soa, at the end of the play, the poor 
lad is liberated from military service, having recanted and promised “never to 
bother any one with disputations any more" [p. 176). 


8.3.3 Pragmatic acts and speech acts 


Pragmatic acts do not necessarily include specific acts of speech, In the cases 
above, there were no uses of language that could “count a8" any particular illa- 
cutianary act such aš 'co-ûopting", denying’, bribing" or enlisting’, This is not to 
say that laiğuãğê could Aêöt have bêri, ûf never iê, involved in such cases; only 
that there are no specifîc speech acts thar can be held accountable for the action. 
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‘Fishing for compliments’, for example, ûr ‘sûlicitinğ invitations" can perfectly 
well be performed verbally without ever saying anything that could be identified 
is “a speech act of soliciting a compliment or an invitation. Jacobs and Jackson 
{1983b:303) give the following example of such an interchange {soliciting an 
invitation" j: 


(Fram, one of Sally's friends, has called Seaft, Sally's husband, o ihe phone 
after Sally fwbo just bad a baby] had returned fram her tacation. The baby 
is two-and-a-half months old, 

Belo A indicates overlapping speech) 

FRAN: How's the baby? 

$coTT: Oh, he's fine. He's starting to crawl now. 

: Oh really? 

: Well, not really crawling. He just sorta inches along. 

: Wow! Î haven't even seen him yet. 

: Yeah, hes down ın Granite Ciry right olowr:: 

+ Oh, with Sally's folks. 

: With the grandparents. 

(3 second pause) 

$: Jus" a second Fran, T've gotta get my hat dogs off the stove. 

F: kay. 


ê © e E A A 


In this case, nothing is sald at any timê about ‘coming over’; neither is the 
word *inviraton" ever mentioned, Even s0, the tenor of the conversation is clear: 
Fran tries to securt an invitation fram Scott to come and ste the baby; Scott 
doesn't want to commit himself (or maybe Sally} to what he sees as a somewhat 
tmporrminate intrusion into thelr private sphere. 

Levinson [1983:2379] has the following example of ‘fahing for compliments": 


Intermiewer to candidate for job): 
Yould you like to tell us, Mr Khan, why you've applied to Middleton College 
in particular? 


Here, the interviewer's intention 15 clear: he wants to give the applicant ãîi oppor- 
turmity to gay something mice about Middleton College. Mr Khan cannot very well 
say that it was the only place he thought be had a chance, or that it was the only 
job aftering in the Higher; he knows damn well be is expected to say something 
positive about the institution he is applying to: it's all part of the game. 

To explain what's going on hêre, Levinson (19833:264) suggests that we might 
add an “indirect force" to the literal force of utteraiiêes, šû as to account for their 
‘mdirect effects", However, such an explanation won't do, First of all [as we have 
seen im section 5.4.3), most usages of speech acts happen to be mdirect, so this 
additional feature will not be suffîcient to separate out the true pragmatic acs. 
Second, such an additan seems totally ad haê, as there ia na motivation for 
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adding a particular *foftce" beyond what weê can read off ftûîm the indirect, prag- 
matic aspects of such situations. 

What I propose, instead, is to consider these cases in the light of a theory of 
dtfion that specifies, for any given situation, the imitations and possibilities the 
situation is subject to or opens up, as the case may be. What is wrong with speech 
act theory, in general, as has often been remarked, is that ir lacks a theory of 
action; aid even İf it does have süch ã theory, the action in queston “is thought 
af atomistically, as wholly emanating from the individual” = to quote an aithorf 
[Fairclough 1989:9) who, among others, has singled out precisely this lack as onê 
of the main weaknesses of early pragmatic thinking. 

In general, human activity is not the prerogative of the individual, setting 
'goals" and devising strategies", or charting out courses of action like a captain 
on his ship, a Platonic rider on her or his beast of burden. Rather, the individ- 
ual ië situated ini a social context, which means that she or he is empowered, as 
well as limited, by the conditions of her or his life. The idea of the person as a 
‘frêe" agent, engaging in all sorts of *frêe" enterprise and deciding freely" ûn mêans 
and ends - that idea was never anything bur fection, even in the days of Enlight- 
enment and pristine undiluted capitalism, when ‘Live Free Or Die" seemed to 
represent a serious alternative. 

The next section will discuss pragmatic acts from the point of view of a theory 
af action. 


8.3.4 Pragmatic acts and action theory 


Wie can look at pragmatic acts from twû points of view: that of the agent, and 
that of the act. As far as the individual agent is concerned, there are his or her 
class, gender, age, education, previous life history and s0 on. These are the factors 
identified by the ethnomethodologists under the caption of *“MR" (‘member 
resourçes"], namely, the resources that people dispose of as members of the com- 
mianiry; with regard to communication, these resources are “often referred tû as 
background knowledge" (Fairclough 1989:141}. Another way of characterizing 
such resources is aš constraints and affordances, imposed on the individual in the 
form of necessary limitations on the degrees of freedom that he ar she is allowed 
in SOCIETY. 

The ather poinr of view is that of the act; here, we are particularly interested 
in the language thaî is used in performing a pragmatic act. The question has 
two aspects: from the individual's perspective, I can ask what language Î can 
usê tû perform a specific act; from the perspective of the context, the question is 
what language can be used to create the conditions for me to perform a prFağ- 
matic act. 

As to the former perspective, following Verschueren (1987, 1999], we may 
invoke the adaptability of language, by which the individual members of society 
rely on language as their principal tool to adapt to the ever-changing conditions 
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surrounding têm and, ii doiîğ šû, “gêniêérate mıeûnminğ", aš Verschueren calls ıt 
{(1999:147]. As to the latter perspective, the traditional speech acts arê among 
thê rools that we have at our disposal to control our environment, respectively 
adapt to if i various ways. As Levinson aptly rêiarks, the funêtion ûf a promisê 
as a speech aêt lë tû put ûnê context to work to change another: speech acts are 
functions from context to context {1983:276]. 

More specifically, Yerschueren (1999:149}, in dealing with adaptability and 
linguistic choices, distinguishes among three ways of choosing the appropriate 
(“well-adapted") linguistic means: ome is to appeal to the actual circumstances 
legitimating a particular choice, as they appear in the presuppositions that J am 
able to recognize (e.g., uttering ‘Tm sorry to hear about your dog" presupposes 
that something bad has happened to the other's dog); another is to crêatê, or 
invent, the cireumstances that iake ã pafticular chûolce ãppfopfiatê, ãš it happens 
in the cašê öof cûnversatronal implicarures (e.g., asking at a newsstand ‘To you 
have the Herald Tribune?" implies that Î want to buy the newspaper); and Anally, 
aî utterance may be well adapted only ta certain circumstances that have to be 
acrualized before the act becomes possible, suitable, legally binding or otherwise 
effective, For a typical case, consider rhe administering of the sacraments ii the 
church, where the speech act I baptizê thee" becomes effective ex opêrê ûoperato, 
that is, contingênt upon the pragmatic ‘act having been performed’: the baptismal 
formula depends, for its effect, on the actual fowing of the water on the body 
ûf the person tû be baptized. 

in all these cases, the pragmatic acting can be considered as adapting oneself, 
linguistically and otherwise, to ones world. And rightly so: in the fnal analysis, 
all oûr acting is done in that world, and within the aflordances it pats aî our 
disposal, (See further sections §.4.1 and 8.4.2] 

A pragmatic view of speech acting serves to replace, or at least readjust, the 
earlier focus on the individual speech acts as our unique lor at least, chief] means 
of verbal control of, and adaptation to, the environment. As the examples given 
above have shown, in pragmatic acting it is impossible to pinpoint a particular, 
prêedererminêd use of any canonical speech act. Thus, when people practice 
‘indirect denial" or "co-optinig", the speech acts used are hot commensurate wirh 
the pragmatic acts performed [just lke when Î invite people into a community 
of consumers by asking an innocent qiüeetion sich as “What kind af man reads 
Flaybhoy?"}. 

For the same reason, pragmatic acts cannot be simply considered to be some 
particular subtype of the indirect speech acts discussed in section 5.4. For 
example, in a dinner-trable simation, there is a diflefenêe berween an indirect 
reqiiest such 45: 


Can you pass me the salt? 
lcompare the direct request “Pass the salt"] 


and “hints” or ‘prompts’ such as: 
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action; ã lack of common affaordances eliminates the possibility of acting socially, 
be it in speech or otherwise. Our acting of the scene, inasmuch as it depends ûn 
that understanding, only makes sense, and is possible, if the scene has been estab- 
lishêd ãš common, that 5, affordable" for us and by uë. 

But notr only dogs the scene determine our acting; conversely, our actions detef= 
imine and reaffirm the existing scene. We profess adherence to our common plat- 
form by acting within its confines, by obeying its limitations, by realizing our 
possibilities on the scene. Our acting (and this includes the speaking of our roles, 
our “speech acting’'] is always a situated action, that is, an action made possible 
aidl affarded by and ıû û pûrticular situation, ûf a particûlaf scene. The nexî 
section will explore in morê detail what this has to say for the question of prag- 
matic ACIS. 


8.4.2 Situated speech acts 


Earlier [section 54.1], [I bave drawn artention to the so-called ‘indirect 
speech act problem’: how can it be that our speech acts more often than nat are 
executed by verbal expressions having very little tû do with thê literal ıitefprfê- 
tatiana of those expressions, but rather much with thetr conventional interp- 
retation {either as idioms, or by using certain rules of inference; Levinson 
1983:268-72)? What I would like to suggest in the line of an answer is, in 
accordance with wharf has been said in the previous sections, that those so- 
called "indirect" speech acts derive their force not just from their lexico-semantic 
build-up, but from the situation in which they are appropriately uttered, 
And Î want tû generalize this solution to comprise not only indirect speech 
acts, bur speech acting in general, that is, any way of using words in order to do 
things. 

Speech acts, in order to be effective, have to be situated. Thar is to say, they 
bath rely on, amd actively create, the situation in which they are realized. Thus, 
a siruated speech act comes close to what has been called a speech event im ethino- 
graphic and anthropological studies [Bauman and Sherzer 1974}: speech as cen- 
tered on an institutionalized social activity of a certain kind, such as reaching, 
visiting ã doctor's office, participating iû û tea-ceremony, and so on. In all such 
activities, speech is, in a way, prescribed: only certain utterances can be expected 
and will thus be acceptable; conversely, the participants in the situation, by their 
very acceptance of their own and others" utterances, establish and reaffirm the 
social situation ii which the utterances are uttered and in which they find theme 
selves as utterers, 

The emphasis is thus no longer on describing individual spêeeh acts [as it was 
for Searle and his followers}. What the speech event does is understandable only 
in terms of the language used; conversely, the individual speech acts make sense 
only in the event. More recently, this view has gained further support among 
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PRAGMEME 
ACTIVITY PART 77 ™ TEXTUAL PART 
IINTERACTANTS) {COINITEXT) 


SPEECH ACTS INF REF REL YCE SSK MPH *M'... 
INDIRECT SFEECH ACTS 
CONVERSATIONAL (DPIALOGUE") ACTS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ACTS (EMOTIONS) 
PROSODY INTONMNATION, STEESS, ..-| 
FHYSICAL ACTS: 
BODY MOVES (INCL. GESTURES) 
PHYSIDODONOMTY {FACIAL EXPRESSIONS) 
(BODILY EXPRESSIONS OF EMOTIONS 


@ [NULL] 
PFEACT 
ALLOPRALT 


PRAGMEME, PRACT ALLOPRACT 


In the abo¥e scheme, the colamn to the left lists the various choices that the lan- 
guage user has at his or her disposal in communicating; it should be considered a 
feature matrix, whose cells can be either filled or empty. The language ser may 
choose one or several of the available options; if all the cells are empty, the matrix 
goes to zero W'}], representing the borderline case of silence" [which fs not the 
samê ãš ‘ZErG communication"; ste Jaworski 1997; Kurzon 1997. On ‘dialogue 
acts", see section &.4.3]. The right-hand side of the schema symbolizes the elements 
that are present in the textual chain; the ering f5 nor complete, burt in any ordi- 
nary length of text most of the elements will be found concurrently existing. 

În the row to the right, ‘INF stands for “inferencing’", KEF’ for *lestablishing] 
reference", ‘REL for ‘relevance’, ‘WCE’ for ‘vaice", ‘SSK’ for ‘shared siruatian [or 
dialogue} knowledge’, ‘MPFH' for ‘metaphor’, while “M" denates a ‘metaprag- 
matic joker", an element that directs our attention to something happening on 
the rıêétapragmatiéc plane, Herê, the nûtiûn of ‘indexicality’ that we discussed iû 
section 7.2.4.2 plays a major role. For imstancê, a German subjunctive has the 
potential of indicating that the text is attributed tû another source; a particular 
use ûf tense in English may indicate that the speaker is embarking upon what is 
called “free indirect discourse" {see farther section 3.3; more on this in Mey 
1999:ch 5.4} im many languages, a different word order may tell us that the 
centêr ûf attention has shifted to the transposed element; and s0 on. Singe if is 
nat possible to catch all of the manifestations of the “jaker’ in one formula, Î 
refer to this element by the inrmocent abbreviation 'M" (far ‘metapragmatic’)]. 

A welcome corollary of looking at speech acting as ‘“practing" is that the ven- 
erable and vexing dilemma of “iocutionary" vs, “perlocutionary’" force vanishes 
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B Tou could start the trim from the 
comer couldn't you. If you had trees or 
something in your paving something 
in the paving that cuts 

A JA moves bis hand in] A: BM Take-turm 
But İoaking at it from a very 
practical point 
[A's elbows go down on the 
table, B mioves back] 
af view if people getting if you get 
out of the car here how do you get 
to the office, . .. 


The two interactants arê mêmbers of an architect firme: A (sentor, tû the right in 
the picture] and B ([juniag to the left}. They discuss the outlay of a parking lot 
to be constructed for a client. There has been a suggestion oan B's part to plant 
aã line ûf trees across the lot to create ã pathway to the offices (“IF you had rrees 
or something .. j. Art this point, A cuts in, ‘self-selects” the next turn (probably 
because he thinks B's suggestion is not addressing the matter properly), and starts 
to talk about how people actually will ger from their cars to the offices (“fram 
û very practical point ûf view .. . how do you get to thê office"). 

Looking at güre 1, we see how im frame (1), B is bringing in his proposal, 
assiming ã neutral body stance: body relaxed, hands down. This stance 18 
proper to the pragmatic act of “plain assertion" ar ‘suggesting’. When A wants 
to interrupt, he prefaces his tırn-taking by moving his hand into the engagement 
space in frame [2], at the same time bringing his body closer to B's, and in the 
end plunking his elbows down on the central part of the common work space, 
the table. These three body moves together produce a very forceful result: B 
almost retires from the scene, lifts his hand and pencil [frame 3) and moves 
his body away, and his arms up. Thus, the turn-taking is not only prefaced by, 
but also accompamed, and in fact realized, by, the bodily movements of the 
iiterlocutors., 

Norice that in CA terms, the point at which A interrupts has not the slightest 
afRnity with or similarity to a transition relevant place (TRP; see section 6.3.1]. 
The interruption cuts straight across B's line of talk; B isn't even allowed to finish 
his sentence (recall that A is the senior partner in the firm where B is employed). 
Ta execute such an irregular, non-TRFP turn shift, more is needed than just an 
announce or a vêrbal interruption: the body mûve tot only supports but in fact 
realizes an otherwise difficule, perhapê impossible change of turn. 

In rhe next example (gure 2, which follows om in the video sequence from 
the previous one}, we see how the pragmatic act of focusing the interaction is 
realized with the help of body moves, In a focus move, the interactants agree on 
a point to be discussed. Focus may involve ã reconfguration of the engagement 
space, for instance when one of the participants has attempted to withdraw, or 
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nal actions performed by single individuals mist fail, nasmuck as it does not 
take into account the degree to which this rationality itself is supra-individual, 
"pre-set by society. 

A» to the rules and principles that were discusşed in section 4.1, neither of 
these notions does justice to the concept of pragmatic acting. A rule specifying 
the conditions for a particular speech act (requesting, promising etc.} cannot 
collect all the forms of speaking we encounter when people actually perform 
requests, promises etc. Similarly, a principle defining cooperation cannot explain 
why an act that 'flouts" a maxim under that very principle may be a highly 
successful cooperative move, as in the case where I choose not to comply 
strictly with a certain request (e.g, for information}, if Î perceive that complying 
with the request iê not felevant to the real intention of the requester (cf. the 
example in section 6.3.3.3: "ls Lennart there?"; ‘You can reach him at extension 
BR238"). 

In section 7.2.2, Î proposed to replace the notions of principle and rule with 
that of ‘constraint’, Rather than letting a principle tell us how to cooperate in 
executing a speech act, or having a rule defîne what counts as a particular speech 
att, we pick a consftratt which, given the actual speech situation, will identify 
the possible ways of obtaining our interactional goals. 

A metapragmatic constraint 1s not imposed by conversational structure or con 
versational context. True, we have rules that prescribe the correct sequence in 
cûiwersationh [such aãš the so-called “adjacency rules}; while such rules are able 
to tell û what can happen in conversation, they tell us nothing about the outcome 
of a conversation, Îs success or failure. By contrast, a constraint that represents 
the wider structure of society is based upon, and reaffirms, the relationships of 
dependeney and hegemony that exist in any actual speech situation, and thus 
guarantees the outcome of my pragmatic acting. 

Applying this to our disgussion, pragmatic acta are pragmatic because they 
base themselves on language as constrained by the situation, not as defined by 
syntactic rules or by semantic selectûns and conceptual restrictions. Pragmatic 
acts are situatiûon-derived and situatian-constrained; in the final analysis, they are 
determined by the broader social context in which they happen, and they realize 
their goals in the conditions placed upon human action by that coitext, As such, 
they correspond pretty closely to what Levinson, in an early article, has called 
‘activity types" (or, with a less felicitous term, “social episodes’: “they [the “prag- 
memes] constrain what will count ãs an allowable contrîbution to each activity 
jor *pract’|, amd an the other hand, they help to determine [set up"] how what 
one says [one's “speech acts], will be ‘taken"™ (Levinson 1979:393; my additions). 
In other words, the ‘setting up", as I call it, both creates the affordances for the 
pragmatic act and tells us whar kind of pract were dealing with. 

As examples, consider the pragmatic act of ‘co-ûptingğ', as realized in the ad 
text “What kind of man reads Playboy?’ This prtact is anly effective in a situa- 
tional context setting up prototypical, prospective male Playboy readers. Hence, 
the visual display exhibited along with the ad reinforces this prototypical “setting”: 
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racing cars, expensive clothes, good-looking women and so oan. Only in that 
context, and given those conditions, does the pract effectively address a particu- 
lar audience as consumers of particular products. 

Or take the case of somebody saying: ‘Real programmers do it on the consûle," 
Here, a situational context is evoked in which a self-styled ‘real programmer’ 
spurns the use of computer language to facilitate contact with the machine, and 
goes the rugged way of talking to the computer in (what at least comes close to) 
machine language.” By this evocation, Î invite in, and ‘co-opt’, all those who arê 
supposed to feel the way I do: I establish a ‘little circle of friends", one of the 
most powerful ways of discriminating socially against outsiders. Again, na speech 
acts (direct or indirect] are beَmig üsed that could be made responsible for exactly 
this discriminating effect. 

1 conclude that pragmatic acting is exploiting one’s societal empowerment, 
rather than exercising ‘power’ in the usual sense, “To empower" means: imvesting 
somebody with power, to put a person into û power pûsition. Since my position 
derives from society, Society's empowerment limits my acting potential at the 
samê time aê it enablês mıe tû act a8 ã free agent, operating within the constraints 
that society has imposed. The pragmatic act is the "social defaulf’ in a given sit- 
uattûn. 

This paradox of ‘imstitatonalized freedom" reminds uš of the way in which 
Herbert Simon (one of the founding fathers of Artifcial Intelligence; 1969] used 
to describe his famous ant. The ant is said to display intelligent behavior when 
heê goes about finding his way back to the ant-hill yet, sincê thê ant has nowhere 
else to go, his intelligence is merely an instance of social and pragmatic “ant 
default’, The ant acts socially by obeying the laws of the hilk and be acts prag- 
matically by staying within the ant colony’ empowering limits, by which the 
complexity of his task is simply allocated to the environment (ef. the related 
notion developed by Gibson under the name of “affordance";, see section §.4.2, 
above. 

Using Balinger’s colorful image (1980), if our pragmatic use of language can 
be likened to the firing of a “loaded weapon’, then we should take care to remind 
ourselves where, and by whom, and far what purpose those pragmatic cannon 
balls were cast. In other words, the question is: "Whose language are we using? 
[Mey 1983]. 

The next chapter will examine onê particular instancê of pragmatic 
acting, namely, ã8 it is realized in the world of writing and studied in literary 
pragmatics. 


Review and discussion 


1. You are in Pisa, Italy, and want to have a meal in one of the local restaurants, 
La Stanzina, which has been recommended to you by some of your friends, 
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3. In January, 1998, the following rfwo-pağê spread could bê drifted In the Suwis- 
sair (raşefte: an aproned, mini-skirted waitress in û sermi-fast-food restaurant is 
depicted, tray in hand, looking straight at youü with a quizzical, sexy half-smile, 
like you just had said something to her which wasn't quite in the lime of duty of 
obligation. The caption reads: 


TM A DAMNED GOOD WAITRESS, 
IF TOL WANT TO SEE AN ACTRESS, GO WATCH A MOVIE. 


In the extreme bottom right-hand corner of the righthand page, a barely visible 
vigîettê reads: 


Winston, Reliable 


This text is formed as a circle, in the manner of an official imprint (ê.g., a customs 
or post office stamp], suggesting an impression of ‘reliability (or ‘warranty’). 

The advertisement’s only mention of the word ‘cigarette or tobacco" is in the 
customary ‘Surgeon General's Warning’, appearing in a white box in the top left- 
hand corner of the left page, stating that “cigarette smoking is detrimental to 
your health" etc. 


mestioms: 
How do we know that this pieture in fact is an advertisement? 


How do we know that the ad is for a tobacco product (cigarettes, even though 
n0 cigarettes or cigarette-smoking people are shown, and not ewen the words 
“tobacco” or “cigarette” are mentioned [except in an official, nûon-spaonsored, ‘neg- 
ative" way]? 


On thê basis of what has been said in section §.4.2, establish the character of 
this text as a pragmatic act, What kind of situated acting are we looking at? How 
do we know this? In ather words, how do we know thar this acî is an instanti- 
aîion ûöf a particular pragmeme, and which? 


As far as speech acting goes, are any speech acts being used here? What 
kind? 


How do they relate to the situation's pragmeme? Are they part of the pragmeme’s 
instantiation? [Refer to the schema in section 8.4.2.) 


How does the reader establish the link between the visible image and the “invis- 
ible" content of the message? What specific role does the waitress play in this 
linking? What does her utterance contribute to the pract in question? 


4. Of bulls and briefs 
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In thê latê eighteenth century, after much prêssure from a iutmibêr of Eüropean 
{in particular, the Parruguese and French) governments, the Holy See decided to 
dissolve the Order of Jesuits [the Compafia de Jess or Society of Jesus, founded 
by Inigo (St Ignatius} de Loyola in 1536} world-wide. Without going into the 
particulars of this umique event in the history of the church and in the practice 
of canon law [other ‘suppressiaons’ of religious orders kad been mostly local, such 
as that of the Carthusians by Emperor Joseph I of Austria-Hungary in 1782), 
one can safely say that the disbanding of the Jesuits was a political, rather than 
a disciplinary act of strictly religious character, 

The instrument chosen to effect this suppression was a so-called ‘papal brief, 
Fur a papal brief [or bull} to be valid as a legal instrument [e.g., of proclaiming 
an interdict” of condemning a heresy and so on, it has to be read publicly in 
the presence of those whom it concerns. Without such ã reading (called ã ‘pro- 
mulgation’]), the document is null and void, a8 far as its legal effects are 
concerned, 

The interesting point about this particular legal instrument, the papal brief 
Dominus dc Redemrptor, issued by Pope Clement XIV in 1774, was that it could 
not be promulgated world-wide, as intended by the pope, In Russia, the strong- 
willed and hard-headed Empress Carfhêrine the Great was nöt going to alow the 
intrusion ûf any papal nonsense onto her territory = which, at the time, after 
Poland's third partition, contained ımmost of ‘Polonia Minor and Mazovia', cor- 
responding to those parts of present-day Poland that are closest to Rusia. In 
those newly acquired parts of the Czarist empire, being predominantly Roman 
Catholic, there were several Jesuit residences; and these continued to function 
withûut special interference from the Orthodox Church of the Russian authoûfi- 
ties. Thus, Foland’'s partition, a disaster to the nation, became a blessing for the 
Jesuits: since the brief never was promulgated in any of the Polish Jesuit ‘houses", 
these residences could not formally be dissolred, and contimûed in effect to exist 
until the Order's glorious restoration by means of Pius VII's papal bull Sallie 
tıdo anim Ecclesiarum in 1814. 

The point that this story is meant to emphasize is that no speech act by itself 
can be of any effect if the circumstances are not right. The act of suppressing the 
Jesuits could aot be effected by the papal words alone; the words had to be 
spoken a4 part of a pragmatic art of suppressing, incorporating the vafioüs cûr 
ditions that hold for such legal documents to become effective [such as their 
public promulgation, or their being published in an official source such as the 
British Hansard). 


mestions: 

The first question then is: how do the various elements present in the schema in 
section #4. figure in the pragmeme of ‘suppressing’? Before you start answer- 
ing this question, a few further comments are in order, First, ã5 to the pragmatic 
acts pêrformed by the popes under various nomenclatures, one might ask why a 
‘brief was used for the Jesuit Order's suppression, as against a bull" for its 
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restoration. The question 1š of interest both legally and pfacuêally, To take the 
latter frst: as the mame indicates, in the hierarchy of documents, a brief ranks 
lower than a bull; in speech act terminology, a different force is at play in the 
two cases. 5o perhaps Pope Clement wanted to speak and “walk softly’ because, 
after all, hê was ‘carrying a big stick’? This may well be part of the explanation 
since, given the controversial nature of the papal measure, it seemed important 
iüt to make too much noise while executngğ İt, ûf to attfaçî too mach attention. 
in connection with this, consider also the other important, legal, difference 
between the two papal kinds of order: whereas a brief requires only two sigma- 
tûries to be valid, a bull needa rwenty. Hence it seems likely that His Holiness 
Pignatelli preferred not to have to shop around for too many signatures, and 
therefore stayed with a brief, rather than do it the bullish way. This lareer dif- 
fererce has directly to do with the pragmatic character of the papal act. In speech 
act terms, we are looking at the felicity conditions" that govern the issuing by a 
pûpe of a particular legal instrument. 


Hence the second questûon: how would you fit in the elements that derive from 
classic speech act theory with the theory of pragmatic acts as explained in this 
chapter? (Refer again to the schema in section 8.4.2.) 


As a Anal eharacteristic of papal pragmemes, one could mention their need to 
bring the order of speech acting into correspondence with that of pragmatic 
acting. Whereas within executive documents such as bulls and briefs, the various 
speech act verbs are used im more or less normal fashion, a remarkable thing 
happens toward the emd of the document. There, all the SAVs that have been 
usd throughout the bull are repeated in their nominalized forms, For instance, 
if the bull has *cammanded" somebody to do something, then at the end you will 
encounter the phrase: ‘Let nobody dare to go against this command"; if there has 
been a spêech act of ‘revoking", then the corresponding verbal noun {“revoca- 
tion"} is mentioned in the bulls fnal clausés; the verb “abrogate” is matehed by 
the roun “abrogation'; and s0 an and so forth. The ‘legalistic speech acting" which 
is ¢haraeteristic for bie of bulls is apparently felt to be insufficient {as it in fact 
is} without a formal appeal to the grand context in which these acts are executed. 
For this reason, the final clauses of any papal bull art of the following, stan- 
dardized farm: 


If anybody should be so bald as to go against these letters of command, admo- 
nition, abrogation, revocation, . . . „, let him know that he will ineur the wrath 
of Almighty God and of His Holy Apostles 5t Peter and St Paul. Given in 
Rame, at the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul's, im the Year of Our Lord. . . , ia 
the... th year of Our PFontiicate. 


This solemn coda places the addresser and the addressee in a larger, worldly as 
well as celestial, legally binding context, by which the pragmatic act receîves its 
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situated seal in terms of place and time, invoking the power relations that con- 
stitute its alfordances., 

The last question is, then, whether you can use what has been said above to 
hare the pragmatic act subsume, but hût abolish, the speech act. Just aa the papal 
word is powerful, but has to be heard tû be effective, a pragmatic act has to be 
executed using the means of language and other communicative devices that we 
have at our disposal. Explain how this is done. 


$. An ad for Miller Lite Beer runs as follows: 


MILLER LITE 
ITS IT AND THAT'S THAT 


(Reader, Chicago, August Z8, 1992) 


uestion: 

What do “ir and “thar” refer to here? How come we have no problem identify 
ing their referents [see section 3.3.3] even though no in-text clues are provided? 
[Hints the sentence is for all practical purposes tautological, Le, contains no 
information whatsoever ard is always necessarily true.) 


é. On the shuttle bus that carries you to and from the city parking lot at George 
Eush latercontipental Airport in Houston, Texas, you will notice a sign saying: 


Na tipping, please 


Underneath this sign, to the right side of the driver's seat, there is a small plate, 
half filled with coins and one-dollar bills. You, as a pragmatic linguist, will imrme- 
diately notice the discrepancy between what the sign says and what in fact 
happens. Hence the following. 


melons: 
How would you characterize this situation in terms of ‘pragmatic acts"? (Hint: 
facus especially on the ‘setting up" effect, discussed in section 8.3.2.) 


Which of the two *norices" da you think has the stronger effect? (Hing if you are 
unable to decide, consider the next question frst.) 


Does the ‘set-up" offer you a rêal choloe? 


CHAPTER NINE 
Lıterary Pragmatics 


9.1 Introduction: author and reader 


In chapter 6, I raised the question of how useful pragmatics lin particular, speech 
act theory) is in explaining the human activiry commonly known as ‘conversa- 
tion". Whereas conversation can be regarded as one of the principal ways in which 
humans produce oral, spoken texts, in addition to this ‘oracy" [as it is often 
called], we have the phenomenon of ‘literacy’, interpreted either as the ability to 
read and write, or as the actual production and consumption of written texts. 
And while in the preceding chapters, our emphasis was on language as it is spoken 
(especially in cûnversation], the question now up for discussion is whether the 
pragmatic mechanisms that we uncovered have any validity, or explanatory Sig 
nificance, for literary texts. 

The question: what is the significanêe of pragmarics for the study of written 
text?, ûr more broadly: how does literature relate to pragmatics? kas to be seen 
from the angle of thê msêr, in keeping with the general notions about prag- 
matics that I introduced in chapter 1. But who is this user, when it comes to 
literature? 

At first glance, we seem to recognize the reader as the user par excellencer 
it iš he or she who acquires the products of someone else's literary activity, 
and by consuming {reading"] them, satisfies a personal need, and indirectly, 
provides the author, the producer of the text, with a living. As Î have 
argued elsewhere (Mey 1994d, 1995}, this relationship is nor just ane of 
buying and selling a regular commodity; authors and readers, while being 
distinguished by their different positions on the supply side, respectively the 
demand side, of the literary market, have mare in common than your regular 
sellers and buyers, It is the degree and kind of collaboration which is displayed 
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in the literary ‘market that makes ir different from a pure exchange of 
commodities. 

Buying goods in the marketplace puts me under no special, direct obligation 
to the producer, Of course, for my own beneft, I must respect the intentions of 
the producer, often expressed in ‘Directions for Use’, ‘Consumer Manuals" or 
similar pieces of documentation. As to my further relationship to the producer, 
therê is the warranty, ã document that {provided I follow all thê rulês and fêgu- 
lations} guarantees my product against production faults and producer negli- 
gence. Apart fram that, no real cooperation is either necessary or desirable: 
producer and consumêr part ways, and probably never will meet again, unless 
something untoward happens. The ideal sales siruation is that in whieh post-sale 
contacts are reduced to a minimum. 

In the literary world of producing and consuming, the situation is very dif 
ferent. You don't just buy a book: you buy an author to take home with you. 
The work that the author has done in producing the text has to be supplemented 
and completed by you, the reader. Reading is a collaborative activity, taking place 
berween author and reader: reading 3 an innovative process of active re-creation, 
not just the passive, pre-set and pre-determined use of some ‘recreational 
facility’. 

As a contemporary novelist has expressed ir cogently and succinctly: “[A 
novel] is made in the head, and has to be remade in the head by whoever reads 
ir, who will always remake ir differently” (Byatt 1996:214]. Similarly, Morson 
and Emerson, writing in the Bakhtinian tradition, state that: “the potential of 
great works is realized by an act of creative understanding from an alien per- 
spective reflecting experiences the author never knew, and so Shakespeare grows 
in meaning by virtue of what his works contain but could only be realized by 
active understanding from a new perspective" (1990310). 

It follows that the reader, as an active collaborator is a major player in the 
literary game. His ûr her influüeice extends beyond the acquisition of ã text and 
its subsequent assimilation through the visual and psychological processes that 
we usually associate with reading. The reader's contribution consists in entering 
the universe that the author has created, and by doing s0, becoming a1 attot, 
rather than a mere spectator. By acting, however, the reader changes the play: 
what the reader reads is, in the final analysis, his or her own co-production along 
with the author. I have called this interaction a dialectic process [see Mey 1994d, 
1999], inasmuch as the author depends on the reader as a presupposition for his 
or her activity, and the reader is dependent on the author for guidance in the 
world of fetian, for the ‘script that he or she has to internalize in order to 
successfully take part in the play. 

The pragmatic study of literary activity focuses on the features that charac- 
terize this dialectic aspect of literary production: the text as an author-originated 
and -guided, but at thê same time reader-oriented and «activated process of 
wirding. The reader is constrained by the limitations of the text; but also, the 
text provides the necessary degrees of freedom in which the reader can collaba- 
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rate with the aüthor to construct the proper textual universe, one that is conso- 
nant with the broader contextual conditions that mark the world and times iri 
which the reader lives, 

In the following, we will look more closely at the mechanismê that language 
makes available to realize this jalnt textual production. The frst question to con- 
sider is that of the literary product as the telling of a story, a narrative,” 


9.2 Author and narrator 


In her novel A repîblica dos sonbos ("The Republic of Dreams", 1989, originally 
1984], the contemporary Brazilian author Nêlida Fiîon tells the story of an old 
waman, Eulêlia"s, last days. Tellmng this story implies giving am account of 
Eulãlia's long life, an account which is provided through ‘Hashbacks" and retro- 
spective narrative, attributed, among others, to a young woman, Eulûlia's grand- 
daughter Breta, In telling her story, Breta assumes a doublê narrative pêrspective: 
for one, she lets the life-story unfold through the voice of her grandmother (as 
heard" by Brêta herself; in addition, Breta tells us how she experienced her 
grimlmother's final hours. One can easily determine these two levels of narra- 
ton aš representing ã story within the story, the classical device favored espe- 
cially by the Romantic writers of the nineteenth century (Mikhail Ju. Lermûntov's 
A Hero of Our Times is a prime example). 

Neither of these narrative levels is directly linked to the author of the book: 
Fiîion speaks, as it were, through the voice of her characters, among which Breta 
is the central figure. Breta is given ã crucial part in the telling of the story, the 
process of narrating; Breta is a major narrative ‘voice’, distinct from the authors 
own. But there is more. 

Toward the end of the boûk, Breta remarks to herself that she, when all thê 
funeral fuss is over, will sit down, and tell the story of what happened in 
grandma's bedroom = that is, the story she just has been telling us! Breta the nar- 
rator suddenly becomes another persore: Breta the author, This new "author" has, 
s0 to speak, caugîıt us unawares in a flying start, organized by the real author, 
Nêlida Piîûûn. Before we have had time to realize ir, we have already met the 
author Breta, who enters the fctional world of The Republie of Dreams to 
become the new, prospective" narrator [or should I say: narratrix?] in the lrer- 
îafy inmıverse created by author Piîon. Thus, Breta is at the same time ani author 
drtd a narrator; however, she can only be this by the grace of the real author and, 
as we will see, by the readers active acceptance of this division of roles. {1 will 
have more tû say on this below, in sections 9.3.3 and 9.5.) 

What this example illustrates is the important difference that exists in a liter- 
ary production between author and narrator. Strictly speaking, the author creates 
the narrator, either explicitly or implicitly; an egregious example of the former 
is the stories that are called ‘homodiegetic", that is: told in the first person [as 
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previous section: how does the consumer of û text ğo about inderstanding the 
narrative, ãš it has been situated in place, time and discourse by the text 
producer? 

I will start ouî with the phenomenon of reference (imelading detxis}; follow- 
ing that, Î will discuss the role of tense; and Î will conclude by saying something 
about discourse. (For more detail, the reader is referred to chapter 3 of Mey 
1999.) 


9.3.1 Reference 
Consider the following extract: 


[H]e returned home only to find ber the wife of his hated cousin and mother 
of many little anes with his features buat not his, [Byatt 1992:1 76) 


The above assertion is made about a sailor, who has been at sea for mûny years, 
and whose return was not expected — least of all by his wife, who had remarried 
ã cousin of her husband's [referred to as “hated” in the extract]. The marriage 
had been successlnl, one could say, at least in the way of fertility [hence “the 
many little omnes*}; but to the original husband, the sight of all these children 
bearing the features of the despised cousin rather than his own must have been 
pretty appalling, and have made his homecoming a sad one. 

All this information we glean without special difficulty just by quickly perus- 
ing the above text. Tet, the phrase “the many lirtle ones with his features but not 
his", taken by itself, sounds a little odd, not to say contradicrory, and is not easy 
to understand, taken out of its context. The question is how: what precisely is 
this context, and how do we go about interpreting It? In particular, who are the 
#aãrlûuê ocêurtencês ûf his" referring to? 

In spite of the efforts of many linguists and text theoreticians, no sure-fire ways 
of resolving reference have as yet been found icf. section 3.3.3). In the anaphora 
at hand, we are guided nat by some mechanical rulê ûf tıumb, such as Halliday 
and Hasan's [1976] ‘last occurring suıtable antecedent’, or by some technique of 
‘srepping back through the text until we fnd a suitable candidate", but by our 
understanding of the whole world in which things like the events described in 
thé passage can take place. By entering the world of the text, by becoming par- 
ticipants in the drama enacted in the narrative, we bêcome at the same time 
undersranders of the ways in which the personae interact, and how they are tex- 
tually referred to. In this particular case, many of us have read about, and have 
maybe even known, people who were thought to have perished and still came 
back ‘from the dead", as the expression goes; post-Holocaust Europe was full of 
happenings like these, 

Here, it is important to see how our understanding of rhe fetional world is 
contingent upon our acceptance of the author as an "authority", as an auctor in 
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the classical sense: a creator who speaks the word by which the creatures 
become alive; or at least one wha, having been “present at the Creation" 
(Proverbs 8:22-31), is allowed to share this experience and wisdom by acting 
as a mouthpiece for the creative force, Such an understanding i priûr to, and ã 
precondition for, any further or deeper understatding of the text; the establish- 
ment of the correct references (such as the several occurrences of “his” in the 
above passage from Byatt} i a consequence of this uinderstanding, mot its effec- 
tive cause, 

The above is mot to say that we can disregard the linguistic evidence or 
saiiêthûow bypass it. The way we have learat to üst reference in our language is 
an indispensable help in our understanding of texts; however, it is never an 
absolute guarantee of a particular understanding. As Michel Riffaterre has 
êx pressed ir with admirable stfingeney, “a given linguistic characteristic „ „ . can 
be employed for a variety of presumed purposes, as well as for none at all" (1360, 
19ê; as quoted in Fludernik 1993:349], Riffaterre's observation goes under the 
name of the ‘principle of polyvalence", and it “needs to be insisted on most 
emphatically", a4 Fludernik rightfully observes [p. 343]. 

Having seen how the textual warld is borh pragmarically dependent upon, and 
preconditianal to, the establishment of linguistic reference, let's spend a few 
maments considering the problem ûf tense in a literary text. 


9.3.2 Tensê 


In section 3.3, Î talked briefly about the indexical funetions of tense, considered 
ãš ã means of situating an utterance in time relative to a user The relationships 
berween tense as a linguistic category and time as a physical reality arê extremely 
camplicated, and have been the subject of many philosophers" and linguists" often 
fruitless speculatiûns. Wirth regard to tense in literary works, the situation is nû 
different: briefly, the question is how to determine, using the resources that the 
language puts at our disposal, who is saying what at which point of time ın the 
narrativê. 

A sımple schema is that proposed by Ehrlich (1990), following ã well 
known distinction introduced by the logician Hans Reichenbach (1947). 
Ehrlich establishes the following distinctions: first, we have the time at which 
the utterance is spoken: this is ‘speech time" (ST. Then, there is the time at 
which the event that is spoken about took place: this is called ‘event ime’ 
{ET}, And finally, we have the time that is indicated by the temporal imdicators 
of the utterance (that is to say, both verbal tense morphemes and adverbs of 
time). This temporal perspective is called ‘reference time" (RT). To show the 
çontrast between the different ‘times’, Ehrlich provides the following 
example: 


Jahn had already completed his paper last week, 
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îmiars of Russian aid English. Here's ai example in which thê translated tense 
miisfires: 


[In the begining ûf Mikhail Bulgakov’: classic satirical novel Master i Mar- 
garita [The Master and Margarita"), two gentlemen, Inan and Berlinz, appear 
arî the scêrif, iwalkimg and talking with each other im a Mascow park. Their 
discussion is mterrupted by the purchase af some sofî drinks af a nearby sland, 
aid by a momentary ft of dizziness, accompanied by a ballueinatory experi 
ence, OM the part of ome of the conversationalists, Iran, When things are back 
to marmal, we are told that}: 


,..— poveêl fêğ, prervanniuju pite abrikûsovoûo]. Re èta, kak vpoûsledstvii 
uznali, šla ob Isuse Xriste. 


[...- [he {ke., Ivan}] continued the discussion interrupted by the drinking 
ûf thê apricot soda. This conversation, as we learned subsequently, was 
about Jesus Christ. (Bulgakov 196?:13; English trans. Mirra rimsburg, 
1967:3 


On reading this fragment in its English translation, the baffled reader asks himself 
or herself how to reconcile the two conflicting time indications expressed here. 
The time adverb uposledatwit subsequently" refers to a point of time in the future. 
This reference timê (KT) is pasterior to event time (ET, that iB, it must oceur 
some time after the events depicted in the preceding passage; more specifically, 
after the two interruptions in the gentlemen’s conversation, caused by soda drink- 
ing and hallucinating. Finally, and uncontroversially in the case at hand, speech 
time IST} and ET are simultaneous, the conversation occurring more or less at 
ET. 

However by any account, the RT established by learned" {a past tense] has 
to be prior to ET, according to the rules for the use of the past tense, both in 
English and in other languages [including Russian), and hence would exclude the 
iê of an adverbial expression such a3 ‘subsequently’, demoting posterior time. 
This conundrum can only be solved by appealing to the understanding that we 
have of the situation: the conversation (about whose content we have not been 
informed so far] will, at a future point of time {ET}, be disclosed as having had 
to do [at ETIST] wirh the person of Jesus Christ, This is what our common “read- 
erly” sense tells us has to be the meaning of this abscure passage. 

But had we not been forced to rely exclusively on a particular translation of 
Bulgakor’s work, but instead been able to consult the Russian original, we would 
have found the solution to the problem fight away, an condition that we recalled 
certain peculiarities of the Russian morphological and grammatical system. For 
one thing, Russian verb forms such as wenalî exhibit what is technically called a 
‘perfective aspect, Furthermore, sincê Russian grammar has no forms for the 
future tense, these perfective verb forms dû duty for that which we call the ‘fature" 
in English grammar, 
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Much simplified, we can say that the English opposition ‘present tense" va. 
“future tense" 14 fendered in Russian by a difference in aspect: “imperfective" vs, 
"perfective". The following two (eonstructed} examples demonstrate this Russian 
techrmique: 


Ty znajed linrperfecive] kak mir posîrojen 
(You know how the world [is] put together"; e.g, sald by a fiend to some- 
body who ie complaining about a lost love or job), 


amd; 


Ty uznaješ [perfective] kak mir postrojen 
Tou will knowlearn how the world [is] put together’; e.g., said by a parent 
to a san or daughter who refuses to listen to expressions of parental wisdom). 


In our case, the use of thê past tense mznalîi [which Is an impersonal" form of 
the third person plural, commonly used in many languages in this fashion, and 
to be translated as “one”, you", or ‘we"|} in reality expresses a future poim of 
reference: “as we mere lo learn subsequently’. ™ In the context of the novel, this 
makes sense: part of Bulgakov’s story is a fictionalized enactment of Christ's last 
day ûn earth, containing, among other things, a lengthy theologicaVphilosophi- 
cal debate wırh Pontius Pilate. 

The Bulgakov example that I have analyzed here shows rwo things: 


1 The occurrence of a linguistic anomaly [such as a verbal past tense, combined 
with a future time adverbial) can only be explained by reference to a larger 
frame of narration, in which such a combination mıakes sense, This is the 
‘readerly', pragmatic interpretation of the difficulty. 

2ã While the cecurrence of a particular linguistic form is nor sufficient, by itself, 
ton make the correct inferences (“Riffaterre’s principle}, linguistic forms are 
certainly ã much-needed help in the analysis of a têxt pragmatic coment. 
The Russian text contains mare clues in this respect than does the English 
translation Î have quoted (the insuffeiencies of which we would be tempted 
to attribute to a faulty understanding of the workings of the Russian verb 
system, if it weren't for the fact that the translator iš a native-born Russian), ™ 


Let us now have a look at how textual understanding works in the totality 
of contextnal conditons that are often gathered under the general heading of 
‘discourse’. 

9.3.3 Discoursê 


in section 7.2.3.3, discourse was defined as “the ensemble of phenomena in and 
through which social production of meaming takes place" (Mumby and Stahl 
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1991:313). Since a text is a typical social product, created by usêfs ii an envi 
ronment of socially determined conditions, discourse looms large in all textual 
interprêtation, The “ensemble of phenomena” referred to here 1s what Î call the 
uiverse of discourse; it comprises, burt not exclusively, the textual phenomena 
ıwually dealt with in logic or linguistics. It follows that linguistic and logical con- 
siderations have no claim to textual priority, and hence never will take interpre= 
tivê precedence over, or go beyond, the mechanisms of discourse. The present 
sectiûni illustrates this aspect of text interpretation by appealing to our uander- 
standing of incorrect’, “logical’', “impossible” or even ‘counter-textual” phenome 
ena occurring in a text. 

Generally, on entering thê world of a novel or a play, we deliver ourselves Into 
the hands of the authof, who 18 going to act ã§ our cicerone through the textual 
maze (Mey 1994d}. Reading is always a gamble: you trust the author to deliver 
a stûry that may ûr may nût ımterest you; luckily, the odds are usually restricted 
to a couple of hours lost tû an uninteresting or even boring text. 

On the ather hand, the discourse aspecî of a texî is not just a passive onê, 
a reader being [more or less successfully} entertained by an author; on the 
contrary, the success of the text depends on thé reader's active collabaradon in 
creating the textual univêrse [Mey 1995}. The reader is party to the textual dis- 
course as much as is the author: only in the meeting of their heads" [using Byatt 
earlier quoted expression; 1996:214] will the real story bê successfully delivered 
and see the light of day. 

How does the reader go about this process of (self -activation? The key word 
here is credibility: the writer haš to establish a universe of discourse that the 
reader ıi wıllmg to accept on the author's ‘authority’; that authority in its turn 
is dependent on how skillfully the author manages to arrange the events and 
persons she or he is depicting, and how cleverly she or he manages to assign the 
characters their proper "voices" (on this, see the next section}. Let mê give ani 
example. 

in William Faulkner’s shart novel As I Lay Dying (1964, originally 1330), the 
main character is an old waman, Addie Bundren, wha at the time of the novel's 
beginning has been dying for several days. The novel tells the story of how her 
relatives and neighbors comply with her last wish: to be buried ar her birthplace, 
in the county of Jefferson, Southwestern Mississippi [Î made Anse promise to 
take me back to Jefferson when I1 died“; p. 165 in rhe 1964 edition]. Dolmg this 
iaıvaolyes their undertakmg a journey of around sixty miles, taking place under 
the most adverse conditions imaginable: swollen rivers, submerged bridges, 
drowned mules, an unwanted pregnancy, a broken leg, a barn set on fire, and 
an on - all this while maneuvering ã mulê-draw«n cart wirh a coffîn on top, 
containing Addies slowly decaying corpse. 

But the story is nat only about Addie: she participates in it, both through the 
pull she exerts on her family, who have to brave incredible hardships and near- 
imsurmountable obstacles ih ûrder to fulfill her eêxorbitant last wish, and through 
the physical presence of her dead body, which in a way is the chief protagonist 
of As I Lay Dying. 
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The unexpected course of events connected with Addie"s ultimate odyssey, her 
‘going back to her roots’, culminates in chapter 40 of the book {called *‘Addie"l, 
where the corpse suddenly is given a voice in the form ûf a monologue, con- 
taiung a kimıd of conifession-curm-apolûogy. This chapter 1s essential fof ûuf ünder- 
standing of Addie's bitter life and joyless marriage, as it leads up to her dying 
and being buried {or should we say: finally exorcised?) in safe territory. What's 
more, it is a necessary ingrediert of the story as such: without it, our readerly 
understanding would be greatly impaired. 

Faulkner's unlikely description of a person holding forth ower nearly eight 
printed pages (pp. 161-8}, five days after hert death, hãšs bêen remarked by 
many critics as lacking in ‘verisimilirude" [thus Bleikasten 1973:34). However, to 
put it this way would fun counter to the understanding that we have of Addie 
Buindren, aãš it has been built up through the sitecessive chapters, leading is up 
to a point where her entrance on the scene is quite natural, in fact expected, Her 
“talking body” is nat likely to “scandal[ize]® (Felman's expression; 1980} any of 
the readers, at least no morê than the thoughts txpressed by the deceased would 
have scandalized the participants in this rural drama, had they had access to 
them. 

The universe of discouarse that has been erected around Addîe's corpse is svm- 
bolized by the coffin that one of her sons, Cash, is making for her while she still 
iê alive (“hammering and sawing on that goddamn box”, p. 14). This coffin, the 
sounds ol whose manufacturing punctuate the initial chapters of the book, serves 
as a home-made scaffolding, a rustic throne, from which the defunct matriarch 
hnally, after a lifetime of enforced silence, can address the readership land implic- 
itly, her faithful but confused relativesj. Moreover, she merds to do this, since the 
story wouldn't make sênsê tû us unless we knew what is behind her femarkable 
reqiiest lor post-mortem relocation: Addie"s alienation, hêr feeling of having been 
a stranger to her family all her life, amd her wish to punish her husband Anse for 
being the unintelligent, devious, inflated, self-centered and loveless man [* Anse. 
Why Anse. Why are you Anse"; p. 163] that the development of the story shows 
him to be. In addition, Addie's indirect confession of her marital infidelity, a secret 
she takes with her into the grave, has to be interred, not in a forêign graveyard, 
where the “stones might speak” (cf. Luke 19:40], but In the safe environment of 
her home county, where the earth is loyal to its own offspring. “* Amd then Î could 
geî ready to die" {p. 168]. 

Thus, the pragmatically oriented reader is both able, and forced, to live with 
the lack of verisimilimade that the voicing of a dead person normally entails. Ir's 
ã bit like what happens in the world of fairy tales: nobody takes offense at a 
talking fox, or a puss in boots. And even in the normal" world of telling tales, 
that of the ime-hanarêd novel and ather "straight" farms of literature, we do not 
take um brageê at the ommiscience of an author = a person whom we in normal 
life might nort trust to tell us the exact time. In the samê vein, we accept the 
author's ability tû wake up the dead, to makê the past life speak. Using Donne's 
beautiful conceit, Addie's “eloquent blood spoke through her cheekes", and the 
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camipetêent reader will ağgfee with Faulkner's illustrious predecessor “that one 
might almost say, ber body thought" (Donne 1958:258]."™" 

Our knowledge about what can happen in narrative is conditioned by our 
pfagmatic (including cultural and social) presuppositions, as well as by the 
particular *cûntract” that we enter Into upon opening a novel, Just as the time 
of the narrative event neêd not coincide either with real time, or with rime 
ã3 it proceeds, im orderly fashion, through our lives, so the levels of the narra- 
tion need not coincide with those of reality. The following may serve as an 
illustration. 

Abûwe, ii section 3.2, Î mentioned the case of Breta, the granddaughter of 
Eulilia, another matriarch wha, in the very frst pages of Piîiön’s book, is depicted 
as approaching death. The old gentlewoman’s gradual demise is protracted until 
the very end of the novel ([1989:615]; in between, we have been exposed to inmu- 
merable flashbacks, remembrances, and different “points of view" (on which more 
in the next section] = indeed of changes in the marrative progression in its entirety. 
Nothing of this is likely to embarrass the modern reader, who has been tramed 
to hold on to the thread of a narrative despite many hitches and near-breaks. As 
to the character Breta, therê is a clear distinction between the things she says in 
her own voice, such as the novel's last sentence: “Î only kiow that tfomofrow | 
will start to write the story of Madruga” {p. 663), and the actions that are attrib- 
uted to her in the narrator’ voice, such as: “Breta grew tired. She threw off the 
sheet and went ro the window" (p. 647], of the things that afê said about hef 
by others, such as when Eulãlia asks Breta’s mother: “And where is Bretra?"; “In 
school, happily. I reed to be alone" {p. 653). 

Confronted with passages like these, readers are guided in their interpretation 
by asking themselves the all-important question: ‘Whosşe voice is it we are 
hearing?" The next section will deal with this question [and its possible answers] 
in detail. 


9.4 Voice and ‘point of view" 


As we have seen, readerly control of the narration’ vagaries is sustained though 
a variety of devices, some of which are linguistic, while others belong to the 
domain of whaî onê could call "reader pragmatics". Among the latter, there is one 
that stands out by its importance and frequent use: the contextual phenomenon 
! will call zoiêe. {A similar notion was recognized by the French narratologist 
Gérard Genette (1980) as ‘focalizaton'; by others also called "point of view}. 1™ 
Despite irs importance for the analysis and undersranding of text, “voice” and its 
related contextual concepts have found no accepted place in the deliberations 
ûf those pragmatically oriented researchers who hail from various linguistic 
backgrounds: in most cases, their span ûf attention is limited by the purely 
grammatical, co-textual phenomena" 
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In the traditional view of narration, authûrs create û text by inventing 
some characters, who then proceed to act out some sequences of events, called 
‘stories’, The characters are the author's ‘crearures"™: we attribute the creational 
origin of a particular character (e.g., Huckleberry Finn] to its creator, a particu- 
lar author (here: Samuel Clement, a.k.a. Mark Twain}. f is essential for the 
author {as It is for any decent creator] that his or her creatures stay in line and 
do not transgress the boundaries of the story or of the parts they have been 
assigned in the play; in particular, the characters should preferably stick to their 
authorized roles. 

However, characters do nat always ‘behave'. Authors frequently complain that 
their persomîe assume independent lives and voices, and that the plot starts to 
develop by an inîêr logic of itë own, with the authêr ãš a bemused spêctator ön 
the sidelines, following the antics of his or her creatures and chronicling them ã5 
best he ar she can. İn extreme cases, the characters may confront the author with 
their demands and enter onto the stage by themselves, as real, live persons, as 
has been immortalized in the famous play by Luigi Pirandello, Sir Characters in 
Search of an Author (cl. Mey 1994d}. 

My use of the stage image is more than a facile Illustration. lt serves to high- 
light some of the points that I have been trying to make with regard to the process 
ûf narration. A stage play basically consists of characters speaking in the roices 
that have been ašëigned them by the playwright. These voices are used in the 
context of an actual setting, that is, a context created by the physical stage, by 
the director's interpretation of the text, but most of all, by the wider ambience 
of the Hrerary playhouse amd its temporary inhabitants, the audience, the latter 
representing the broader context of society," 

The process by which {theatrical ar literary} voices are created is called raieinmg. 
The voices appearing ûn the scene arê embodied in the dramatis personae, orig- 
inally “personified” by the masks worn in the classical theatre (as the word indi- 
cates: fersoma ı8 Latin for mask}. Voices are made possible within the universe 
of discomrst, thar is, they neither represent imdependently created roles, to be 
played ar will as exponents of the actor's self-expression, nor are they strictly 
grammatically produced and semantically defined units, to be interpreted by lini 
Euists arıd text analysts according to the rules of grammar. Rather, voices have 
to be unıderstoûd İn an interactive process of ongoing collaboratton berween all 
the parties involved. It is this contextmal cooperation that the process of “voicing”, 
in the Anal analysis, presupposes and represents. 

Lonsider the following extract from Tolstoy’ Anna Karenina: 


(Levin has just blurted out his proposal to marry Kitty, and feels be bas been 
rejêtted by ber uitering:) 
- Êtogo ne moğet byt" . . . prostitt menja . . . 


Kak za minut tomu nazad ona byla biırzka emu, kak vaîna dlja ego imi! | 
kak teper’ ona stala êuêda i daleka emul 
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- Ëto ne moglo byt” inağe, - skazal on, ne gljadja na nee. 
Om poklanilsja i xotel ujti. 


[This cannot be . . . Forgive me .. ." A mirute earlier, how close she had been 
to him, how important for his life! And now, how aloof to him and distant 
shê had become! “This could not have been otherwise", he said, wirhout 
looking at her. He bowed and prepared to leave.) (Tolstoy 1962:57, my 
translation] 


In the ãbove extract, the reflections on the contrast between ‘closeness’ and “dis- 
tance" that are sandwiched in between the two pieces of dialogue {attributed to 
Kirry and Levin, respectively) are not ascribed to either of the characters by any 
explicit device, linguistic or otherwise, The preceding context has directed our 
attention to Levin's doubts and anxieties about proposing to Kitty, and how the 
outcome of the proposal would affect the rest of his life. Though by nature a 
timid person, Levin has dêcided to wager everything, to put all his spiritual energy 
into öne decisive mawe. When things go terribly wrong, we instantly recognize 
the voice of the reflecting character as Levin's. Thus, on reading the indirectly 
‘quoted commentary on what has happened {(*A minute earlier, how close she 
had been to him, how important for his life! And now, how aloof to him and 
distant she had become!"}, the reader understands these reflections as being 
‘uttered? in Levin's voice by considering the content of what is reflected upon. 
Similarly, it is Levin's inner voice that utters the words *A minute earlier ...", 
depicting, in what is usually called ‘free indirect discourse", the horrible contrast 
between the situation just a momênt ago and the present point of time = just a8 
some ûf us remember the wistîul comment on aã lost love from Paul McCarey 
famous song Yesterday: 


Testerday 
Love seemed such an easy game to play. 


We see how successful voicing depends on the interplay of the agents in the 
narrative process, narrator anid “narratee" in concêrt making up the successful 
narration. In the following, Î will illustrate the crucial rolê of "voice" in a prag- 
matic ipproach to text by showing the interplay ûf voices, ûš If i acted out in 
another contemporary novel. 

Going back to the story of Breta, as told by Nêlida Piîon in The Republic of 
Dregs, let's try to come to grips with the rather confised and complex narra- 
tive structure thar this book deploys. Whereas in the Faulkner novel, the various 
voices are distinctly marked by having their names affixed to the top of the 
chapter in whith they appear Cash" heads the chapter attributed to his voice, 
‘Addie’ the one in which she appears as the speaking T, and so onl," in Pifonî's 
story the readers are mafe ûr less on their own when it comes tû figuring oiit 
whose voices are being heard. 
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the voice of the narrator, not that of the author: the latter only speaks to us 
through the former, 

Similarly, we are introduced to Breta as Eulalia granddaughter by the same 
implicit narrative voice lp, 14: “Eulãlia watched them [the grandchildren coming 
imto her room to say goodbye], , .. Eulûlia noted Breta's presence, . . . She had 
always handed over this granddaughter to her husband*]. 

Later om in the book, some of the characters tend to became narrators in their 
own rights. This starts already a couple of pages down from the previous quo- 
tation, where the grandfather introduces himself as a narrator by saying: “The 
story ûf Breta, and of this family, began at my birth” (p. Té}. As to Breta herself, 
she assumes her role a5 a frst person narrator on p. 66, with the words: “When 
Î was a litle girl, Grandfather surprised me with presents and unexpected 
proposals,” 

These continuous shifts between ‘heterodiegetic" (or third person) and 
‘homadiegetic’ [frat person] narration are characteristic of this particular navel; 
but in order to pim down the T' of a particular piece of homodieğetic ûarfativeê, 
we not only have to invoke the grammatical or linguistic resûiırêês af our 
commamd, but in addition, we havê to enter the ‘fictional world" (Mey 1994d}, 
the world of narration, by identifyıiğ with the particular voice that is speaking. 
For instance, in the case ûf Madruga, the grandfather, imroducing himself aş an 
"Î" on p. 1ê, we are at frst uncertain whom the narrative voice belongs to: Eulalia 
Iwho also has been present throughout the preceding section} or Madruga, her 
husband. As we read on, it turns out tlrat thê voice is that of a bay: his passion 
for fishing, his burgeoning attraction to women, all bespeak the gender of the 
young Madrugad. 

When, toward the end of the book, after many allusions to her future role as 
a family chronicler (e.g., on p. 17, where her grandfather muses: “What if she 
werê to be the first writer in the family?"], Brera ‘comes out as an author (“J 
will write the book nonetheless"; p. 662], it is the voice of Breta, as a character 
turned marrator, telling us this. And when we close the book on the last sentence 
[*1 only know that tomûrrûw Î will start to write the story of Madruga"; p. 663), 
we are im the presence of a narrative voice that tells us that what the Breta char- 
acter iš going to dû ãš aii author iê tû write the story, pûrtê of which she his just 
told us in her own, character-turmed-narrator’s voice. By this narratorial trick, 
Breta the presumptive author hands back the narrative relay to the actual author 
who has created her, Nêlida Piîon, thus closing the narrative score on a final, 
impressive flourish. 

It is only through an active, collaborative effort, shared between reader and 
author, that this interplay of voices can be successfully created and recreated, The 
question naturally arises of whether it would not be reasonable to assign û 'voice' 
tû the reader as well, and what implications this assumption would have. Î will 
deal with this question in the next section. (For a comprehensive treatment of 
the problems of ‘voice", see Mey 1999.) 
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(lacob Flanders, his painter friend Edward Ted} Cruftendont and Jimey 
Carslake, an Englkh girl who ë ving with the latter, arê siting al û table 
outside a lille cafê tr Versailles, having drinks.) 


“But he's quite different,” said jinny, folding her hands over the top of her 
glass. “I don't suppose you know what Ted means when he says a thing like 
that," shê said, lookmg at Jacob. “But | do. Sometimes I could kill myself. 
Sametimes hê lies in bed all day lang = just lies there . . . I don't want you fight 
on the table"; she waved her hands. Swollen iridescent pigeons were waddlingğ 
round their feet, 

“Look at that woman's hat,” said Cruttendon. “How do they come to think 
of it? ... Na, Flanders, I don't think Î could liwe like you. When one walks 
down that street opposite the British Museum - what's it called = that's what 
1rmean. Irs all like that. Those fat women = and the man standing mı the middle 
ûf the road ès if he were going to have a ft..." 

“Everybody feeds them,” sald Jinny, waving the pigeons away. “They're 
stupid old things.” 

“Well, I don't know,” said Jacob, smaking his cigarette, “There's St. Paul's." 

“Î mean going to an office," said Cruttendon. 

“Hang ir all," Jacab exposrulated. (Woolf 178:129) 


The linguistic competence of a reader is commonly understood as comprising 
the ability to assign the correct reference to textual elements such as pronouns, 
deicilcs, subjeets of verbs and so on. Various rules of language usage serve ã3 
auxiliary devices in our ewercise of this competence. One of these is the existence 
ûf a ‘normal" word order [subjects occur before verbs in English, adjectives before 
nouns, and s0 on]; another is the fact that pronouns usually occur in close prox- 
imity to their referents, Yet another technique that we rely on heavily for solving 
textual riddles is that of conversational implicature, as we have seen in section 
3.2.3. Fmally, in any normal text we may expect a certain syntactic and seman- 
tic continuity that encourages us to stick with an interpretatian, ance adopted 
{this is often referred to as the ‘obstinacy principle’; Fludernik 1993:2835}. 

In the excerpt above, grammatical and syntactic “propê" of the kind described 
arê hot of much help: they are either absent or ambiguous, For example, haw 
do we know who Jinny is talking ta when she sava “Î don't want you fight 
on the rable"? Clearly, it cannot be Jacob, even though he is the most suitable 
immediately preceding candidate, grammatically and co-textually. Similarly, the 
“them” in Jinny's next contribution to the conversation (“Everybody feeds 
them"™"} cannor possibly be the head of the immediately preceding, grammatically 
and corextually closest accessible noun phrase, “Those fat women . . .". By con- 
trast, we arê nat in doubt as to the reference of “that woman", even though no 
particular woman has been explicitly mentioned or is present (with the excep- 
tion of Jinny]; or as to what Crurtendon refers to by “it”, or who are meant by 
*they" in his fêmark “How do they cûme to think of it?" In the gêneral context 
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{rather than in tfhê restricted co-text], we know what to expect and what to 
ewêlude, ewen without the usual support of strict pronominal reference and 
anaphora. 

The contextual mechaniaims by which such expeêftaîons aid exelusioiê arê 
governed constitute what Î have called the setting-up" that is required as part of 
a pragmatic act. În our case, it is the entire pictured backdrop that functions a3 
the set-up: a calê in a by-street in a French provincial town, “where people sit 
drinking coffee, watching the soldiers, meditatively knocking ashes into trays™ 
([p. 129). Whaever has been in a scene like this will also remember the ubiqui-= 
tous pigeons “waddling round” the feet of the patrons, sometimes attempting to 
snateh a crumb of cake ar a piece of bread from the tables; the town women 
parading the streets in impossible hats; and all the rest of a typical French small 
town, Sunday afternoon scenario, 

It i8 on this scene that thê protagonists become alive, and their speech and 
actions achieve meaning: the men engaged in philasophizing; the women trying 
to make sense ûf their lives and relatonships by talking about them. In between 
these strands of dialogue, the references to the general framework, the ‘back- 
drop’, of the story serve to set up the acts of talk. The coherence of the conver- 
sation is not just a matter of thematic consistency [in fact, there is precious little 
of that, as in most conyersafionsk in order to understand what is going on in the 
talk, we must take the whole scene into account. 

Reading Woolf's dialogue is thus possible only ifl we read and understand the 
actual scene; in fact, the dialogue would not have made any sense unless we had 
been “pre-set” for the various snatches of talk by entering the scene ourselves and 
becoming acquainted with its various inhabitants, When the referent of “you” 
in Jinny’s remark is formally identifed ãš a pigeon, we as readers had already set 
up û *pigeon-hoale’ for it in our minds. When Jinny says "them", we know what 
she is talking about, even before she starts “waving the pigeons away". lato the 
slots of our scenic understanding, the instamtiating elements drop like keys into 
well-oiled locks. 

The pragmatic act of reading implies an open-ended Invitation to the reader 
to join the author in the co-creation of the story, by flling in the holes that the 
text leaves open. just as the said", the speaker's explicit verbal act, in many cases 
is dispensable, given a sufficient backdrop and the listener's pragmatic acî of 
understanding the “unsaid”, so the reader's act of understanding is not dependent 
on what is found in the actual text (or cotext) in so many words, but on the 
total context in which those words are foüid ~ anid are foünd to make senêae, 
through an active, pragmatic collaboration between author and reader. It is this 
spontaneous, mostly unconscious ‘plugging’ of the textual gaps that character- 
izes u8 a4 competent and ‘vêrsatile" readers [sêe Tsur 1992: Mey 1999:h. 9.1.3} 
conversely, this characteristic carries with it an obligation on the part of the 
author to offer us a readable, pluggable" text. Needless tû say, ‘pluggability" is 
always relative: modern authors like Paul Auster or Don Delillo differ quite a bit 
in this respect from, say, Jane Austen or William Thackeray; similarly, the *retar- 
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Three days later, at 7.45 a.m, his friend Dr Yãclav Orlik was standing outside 
the Church of St Sigmund, awaiting the arrival of the hearse and clutching 
seven of the ten pink carnations he had hoped to afford at the Horist’'s. He 
noted with approval the first signs of spring. In a garden across the street, 
jackdaws with twigs in their beaks were wheeling above the lindens, and now 
and then a minor avalanche would slide from the pantiled roof of a tenement, 

While Orlik waited, hê was approached by a mad with ã curtain of gray 
hair that fell below the collar of his raincoat. 

‘Do you play the organ? the man asked in a catarrhal voicé. 

'[ fear not, said Orlik. 

‘Nor do I’ the man said, and shuffled off down ã šidê-atrêet. 


iuestions: 

Since this is the beginning of ã story, we expect to be ımmediatêly iitrodincêd tû 
thê main character. How is this done in the text? How are the side characters 
introduced? (Hint: notice especially the difference berween the two intfoducttons 
in the second and third paragraph. Speculate about the reason why the latter 
character is introduced in a more elaborate manner than the former.) 


Deictie elements are found in plenty throughout the excerpt. Identify them and 
their fumctlons. 

What types of deictics do you find amd how are they different as to function 
(pronouns, articles, demonstratives etc. }? 


Given that this extract covers a litle over onê page out of a book of 154, one 
cafmot expect to learn toa much about the characters from what is actually given 
as the immediate co-text, 

Show hûw our understanding (‘shared knowledge’} of the entire context in 
which this story is ser contributes to our understanding. (For iistance, we all 
know what û funeral is like, even if ir happens in Prague rather than in our own 
hametown. From this contextual knowledge, we can make ctrtan inferences 
about the occurrence of a textual item such as ‘the organ" in the interchange 
between Dr Orlik and ‘the man'.| 


3. Consider the following dialogue: 


A: She's rhe type to take control, show strength and affrmation. 

B: Actually she falls apart. She fell apart when her mather died. 

A: Who wouldnt? 

B: She fell apart when Steffe called from camp with a broken bone in her 
hand . . . 

A: Her daughter, far away, among strangers, in pain. Who wouldn't? 

B: Not her daughter, My daughter. 

A: Mor erên her daughter 

B: Nu. 
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The technique developed by the heckler in this extract is often called that of the 
“garden path’: leading an unsuspecting listener {or reader] into a verbal trap, 
which is then sprung at the crucial moment. Sometimes (as in the case above) 
this is done with the intention of making a fool of the listener and humiliatinê 
him or her publicly; in other cases [often in a literary context), the idea is to jolt 
the reader and obtain some kind of narrative ‘shock effect", (Refer to section 
4.1.2.3, where Î mention û classic example: Julio Cortizar's ‘spider story’; see 
also Mey 1992b.]} The reader or listener must gû along the path wirh his or her 
“seducer", the heckler or story-teller; otherwise the trap at the end of the path 
will remain unsprung, aid no 'garden path' effect i5 obtained. Thus, the neces- 
sity of an active cooperation by listener and reader in the pragmatic act of under- 
standing (in the broadest sense} becomes clear. 
Ûn the background of the above, answer the following. 


inmestions: 
Which speech acts can you identify in this interchange? How can they be said tû 
be subsumed under some textual “pragmemels)" (and which}? 


Is there a way back from a ‘garden path'? Can you indicate an alternative path, 
an escape route or a loophole? 

In the extract above, where did the Congressman go wrong? 

What should he have said instead of what he actually did? Were there alter- 
native speech acts that be could have used, while staying within the original prag- 
matic situation (pûssibly described as: ‘gaining support for his candidacy"? 


In all this, does the Cooperative Principle apply? How? (Refer to chapter 4.) 


3. Story time dnd real time 

in the Brirish-Japanese author's Kazuo Ishiguro The Unconsoled (1996), we 
meet a hotel porter by the name of Gistav, who in the course of lis dıuitiês takes 
a late-arrîving guest to his room, and im the process harangues him about the life 
and duties of a parter according to Custav. 

The monologue takes place while the hotel elevator moves up four floors; 
however, the “transcript” of Gustav's discourse fills over three pages in the novel. 
Ar no point of time is there a mention of an elevator stop, or some other pause 
in the guest's trek ta his roam, something which could explain the strange lack 
of congruence between the time things take In the reality af the story lin “story 
time" |, and rhe timê those same things ire standardly allotted ouütsideê of thê nãf- 
ration (in “real time"}, In other words, the questian is how a person can otter the 
equivalent of three printed pages (something which, without interruption, would 
take at least ten minutes} in the amount of timê needed to go from a hotel lobby 
to ã room on the fourth floor We are here confronted with an extreme case of 
the discrepancy that sometimes holds between what has been called ‘speaking 
time" jor, from the point of the reader, ‘reading time'} and ‘story time” [the time 
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If [Yeltsin or Adams] were character[s] in a novel, such drastic shifts in pre- 
sentation [would be regarded] as reflecting a grossly unreliable, if not incom- 
petent narrator who doeşnî't seem to know his own story. But this is one major 
way in which press narratives differ from literary ones. Unlike a literary nar- 
rative, press narratives are never ‘fnished": there is always tomorrow's edition, 
which may have to assimilate new and awkward events, even to the extent 
ûf revising the newspaper's background construction ûf events. . . . Reading 
newspapers for the truth is in part at least a bir like religious belief - an act 
of faith. {(Toolan 1994:2378} 


7. A rolce fram the gravef 

Andrê Bleikasten, in his study of William Faulkner's As I Lay Dying (1364, orig” 
inally 1930}, commênts ûn the deceased matriarch Addi¢ Bundren's appearing 
ûn the novelistic scene after her death as follows: 


Addie confession, crucial aš it is to an understanding of the book, is quite 
unwarranted from the point of view of verisimilirmude, since, when she starts 
tn speak, Addie has been dead for five days. Not only has her monologue no 
immediate local connection with the current action but also there is no way 
of locating it in space and time. The voice we hear in It is timeless and bodi- 
less, conjured up by the author's necroamancy. [1973:54] 


Elsewhere, Bleikasten mentions the concept ‘“verisimilimıde" (seê above, section 
3.3,3|, lrerally: ‘the semblance of truth", as being in conflict with this ‘personi- 
cation", [108] 


mestions: 
Discuss the apparent contradiction berween a person's being dead and being given 
a “Yoice" in the navel by the author. 

In particular, ask yourself whether truth” can be enforced as sîtriçtly in a nar- 
rative context As, ê.ğ., in a courtroom or in a scientific account. [Hint: stress the 
internal coherence of the narrative, and check whether this is endangered by the 
Faulkner technique, Refer also back to the notion of ‘Titerary constraint", as explî- 
cated in section 7.2.1.4]. 


What does Bleikasten mean by “necromancy’, and how would you defend 
Faulkner against such charges? 


CHAPTER TEN 
Pragmatics Across Cultures 


10.1 Introduction: what is the problem? 


Suppose you are ã newly appointed teacher at the University of Ibadan, Nigeria. 
Tour salary not being that grand, and the general situation in the country being 
what it is, you decide to get a cheap apartment close to the university, s0 you 
can ride your bike to school. However, not being prepared for the state of the 
local raads, on your first trip you hir a big hole, you and your bîke are toppled 
and your books are all oeer the pavement. 

As you begin to reassemble yourself and your belongings, a friendly local 
passer-by stops up and says: Sorry for that, man." Whereupon he proceeds on 
his way, without offering any further comments or help. You are puzzled, to say 
the least, Why did the guy say be was sorry, when it wasn't his fault in the first 
place? 

Heres another situation, this time from Japan. Youn and your Japanese girl- 
friend are having a housewarming party at which you expect a lot of guests. 
Not to overload the dishwasher, you decide on paper cups to go with the beer 
and the soft drinks. Your friend and yourself go to the local beer outler, where 
the following conversation is heard to occur: 


(Your friend places the order and requests home delivery) 


LIGUOR #TORE CLERK: Nan-jî made nif (By what timê [do you want the stuff 
delivered?) 

YOUR FRIEND: Goji sanfippun goro, (Around 3:30 [pm.]7} A, ato kami 
koppu 30-ko onegakhimasu. (Oh, and besides (Fd like] 5Û paper cups, 
please."] 
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CLERK: 1,ANNMlen desu. (That'll be ¥1480]. Kami koppu wi saabiêu 
sasefe mordimuîisu, (“The paper cups are on the house [lit.: are being offered 
aA ã ة#rvice]."]‎ 

4# FRIEND: A, smimasen. (Oh, Fm sorry". [Tends the money] 

CLERK: Arigafoo gozaimasn,. ("Thank you wery much’). (Kumatoridani 
1999:4636; adapted) 


In the abaye interchange, we see how the Japanese expression sumimasen 
‘Tm sorry appears unexpectedly at a point where we in English assume an 
expression olf gratirude to be in order, such as ‘Thanks a lat." Why is it that the 
Japanese seemingly have to apologize for other people's services rendered, 
by saying that they are ‘sorry for your kindness" (lde 1998]? lt is not that 
smmimasen normally, and taken by itself, expresses thanks; it is widely used 
to apologize in cases where we in English, too, would use an apology: for 
instance, when addressing ã strangeêr on the streets of London to ask for direg- 
tions, one would normally say ‘Excuse me . . ." before embarking on business 
proper. 

Similarly, in the Nigerian example, we notice how a passer-by shows his 
empathy with the unfortunate bicyclist by using an expression which he knows 
is used in English ço render a feeling of commiseration (albeit not always in 
exactly the same circumstances}. The interculrural difference of use here is that 
uttering ‘Sorry’ in English often implies that one somehow feels guilty, while this 
is not mecessarily the case in the Nigerian context. 

What we are dealing with here is not a matter of what expressions ‘mean, 
abstractly taken, ar one of how a speech act such as ‘thanking’ or ‘apologizing’ 
can be defined, ım accordance with the standard accounts that we looked at in 
chapter 5. Rather, the question is one of the pragmatic appropriateness of ã par- 
ticular expression in a particular context of use. The problem is that those con- 
texts of use tend to be rathér different from cultore to culture, and consequently 
from language to language. 

What appears as an apology in Japanese may be considered an elaborate form 
of thanking, if translated" into an English context; however, this may nat be 
the right, ar only, explanation. The Japanese may experience the rendering of a 
service that is aot in the line of duty [such as offering paper cups as an unpaid 
smrbisu (service"]} to a good customer} as necessarily and principally triggering 
not a ‘thanking’, bût an apûlogy of the kind we have seen above. In fact, the 
apology pre-empts, or subsumes, the ‘thanking’, ãs it were. The basic character 
ûf a particular speech act, such as that of apologizing or thanking, is thus seen 
as culture-dependent; put otherwise, the pragmatic validity ûf a speech act (as 
of any other use of language) will vary, when considered in an intercultural 
perspective. 

The next section will look into the pragmatic presuppositions of the problem 
sketched here. 


Macroprağmatics‏ ا2 
Pragmatic presuppositions in culture‏ 10.2 


That cultural presuppositions can be major stumbling blocks on the road to ündeêr- 
standing may sound like a trüism; yet, İt is often overlooked what these *prêesup- 
positions", in an actual setting, have to say as preconditions to understanding. In 
section 5.5.1, we saw how the discussion on the namber and kind of SAV [speech 
act verbs} suffered a great deal from this oversight, the particular verbs and their 
plausibility of occurrence being modeled an whatever the Standard Average Euro- 
pean lor North American] finds plausible in bis or her culture, One can easily get 
people to applaud the idea that probably nû language in the world would contain 
an SAV expressing the act of ‘asking for a quarter to make ã phone call to your 
maternal grand-uncle” — yet, there is no principled reason why sueh a verb could 
nat be found; in any case, the borderlines are not easily drawn. 

To shed some light on the pragmatic presuppositions that are hidden beneath 
thêè surface of our cultural varnish, one has to look for those places where the 
varnish cracks and the underlying substance becomes visible, In section 5.3, we 
encountered some examples of interculnural misunderstandings that were due 
to the presence of a non-acknowledged, and hence not shared, pragmatic pre- 
supposition (cf, also section 7.2.3.21. Here, Î will discuss some further cases from 
this angle. 

Challenging the presuppositions of an offer or a request is not easily done in 
our culture [unkesê, of course, one wants to ascertain that the speaker is in his or 
her right mind — to promise ã casual acquaintance the miğûn öF û rose garden is 
usually mot taken as a serious speech act]. The folkrwing is a real-life example of 
an interculrural misunderstanding based an such different, hence unfamiliar, prag” 
matic presuppositions; the example [earlier given ãs exercise 4 in chapter 6] shows 
the need to highlight and queston such presuppositions in intercultural contacts: 


(A Wester tourist visiting a Japatetse temple campûountd addretseê ã femalê 
affendarnt) 


TOURIST: Is there a toilet around here? 
ATTENDANT: You want to use? 

TOURIST (somewhat astonished: Sure Î do. 
ATTENDANT: G0 down the steps. 


Clearly, the tourist [who happens to be the author of these lines} did not ask 
his question because he was conducting a comparative smıdy of toilets, West and 
Ëast, or some such thing, In the tourists own culture, the ‘insertion sequence" 
You want to use?" is highly unexpected, under the given cireqmstances, and 
would probably never have occurred in this form. 

However, the pragmatic presuppositions in Japanese culture are different; 
which is why it made sense for the attendant to ask the question. One could 
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10.3 Ethnocentricity and its discontents 


While most of us will agree that there are differences between peoples and cul- 
tures, very few of us are prepared to accept the full consequence of such a 
view. Often, we hear people say that “same of my best friends are . . „° [where one 
may replace the dors by ‘Black', 'gay", Mexican", ‘women" and so on}; nearly 
always, such utterances mask thé fact that the speaker really doesn't like what- 
evêr the “..." stand fof but is duty-bound to deny thar implicit dislike by an 
explicit assertion of the kind I mentioned when Î intraduced the norian of ‘“prag- 
matic act" in section B.1. Such an approach to the problem of cultural and lin- 
guistic diversity could be called ‘ethnocentric’ orf ‘ethnopetal" (on the analogy of 
‘cêentripetal"J: ãš native speakers of a particular language and as members of one 
particular culture, we instinctively assume that all other culiures are ‘strange, in 
the parteular sense that this term has acquired in addition to its original deno- 
tation of “foreighn’. 

When we mock the Ancient Greeks and Romans because of their extreme 
‘ethnopetal" attitude toward the people surrounding them, we should keep in 
mind that many of the expressions we use to refer to {and ridicule) foreign 
languages and customs are in fact nothing bur funny" ways of reproducing 
the barbarians" unfamiliar idamê, After all, we indulge İi thê same discrimina- 
tion when we refer to ethnic minorities as ‘redskins" ûr “spagherttis", using a 
particular ethnic artribute to defame the entire group. The very rerms we use to 
refer to other people and cultures bear this out: the Greek ward hirbaros is the 
same as the Latin term for “one who has a stammeêr", balbutıss icompare the 
French balbmtier, ‘to stamaper' yy, similarly, the word “Creole’, in reality ã term 
denoting a particular stage ûf language development, is now also used to refer 
to groups of peûple at the same time as it is a way of characterizing those people's 
speech aš “‘bad ralk" and ‘broken talk'" [Le Page and Tabouret-Keller 
1986:2336}, 

At the other end of the spectrum, to this ‘ethnaperal" view of other languages 
afd cultures there corfesponds what onê could call an "ethiöfugal" view, that is, 
an attitude to other tribes and nations which in principle assumes that they are 
‘berer" than us — closer to nature, more healthy, mare original, more 
comrmunity-ûfieênted, more open, more spontaneaus and a lot of othêr good 
things, mast of which have to do with a vaguely Romantic notion of what it is 
to be ‘original,”" *natural' and so on. 

Enter the ‘noble savage" [more recently known as the “native speaker’, the one 
who is always right"; Mey 1381), the chimeric prototype of natural human ethos 
and language that anthropologists and linguiiets of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries wert out to find in the farthest reaches of unknown 
continents and countries. Their attitude was a natural reaction to their colonial- 
ist predecessors” brutal disregard for primitive cultures and their carriers, as well 
as to earlier centuries’ efforts to bring these primitive people to conformity with 
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Western ideals of humanity, education and not least Christianity. In our own days, 
such representations of naturalness" have experienced a revival of sorts in the 
“back-to-nature" movements of various shades and colors, beginning in the sixties 
and continuing into our present decade. 

In linguistics in particular, the notion of the *native speaker” as the Anal arbiter 
in every debate on language and language use has always had, and still has, a 
sîfûong appeal [but see Mey 1981 for a critique]. More recently, the question of 
the so-called ‘endangered languages" has occupied the minds of linguists and 
anthropologists. Often, such a worry is motivated not by a genuine concern for 
thê plight of thê people speakiig ‘exotic’ languages, but rather by ã desife to keep 
a many varieties of languages a5 possible alive in the name of a linguistic 
‘êeûology", understood as the need to protect diversification in the world of speak- 
inğ, ãš in the ûther parts öf the hüman habitat. But the real appeal of such notions 
lies elsewhere, 

Bath ethnopetalists and ethnofugalists seem to derive the strength of their con- 
vrictions from deeper-lying notions than just professional worries about ã partic- 
ular deteriorating or disappearing culrure, language or dialect. What is really at 
stake here is the very private, ever-present anxiety that people have about their 
own existence, For any culture that vanishes into the depths of history, for any 
language that becomes weakened beyond recognition and finally dies, our own 
human existence is diminished. At the same time [as the success of many popular 
religious persuasions and political teachings has demonstrated], such an existen- 
tial Angsf may be obviated (of minimally, palliated} by canvietians about indi- 
wıdual human immortality, or at least about the continuity and universality of 
life in irs various forms: race, class, faith, culmure, language and so on. Among 
these conyictions, the belief in the universality of human language and speech 
octupies a prime position. 

For the ethnopetalists, this universality is assumed to be located in the closest, 
most familiar idiom: the native tongue. Clearly, if what Î say is right for me, why 
shouldn't it be right for everybody? The ethnofugalists, by contrast, try to find 
out what is right in matters of language by going back to language's ‘roots: what 
is right now is only right because it still represents some of the primeval condi- 
tion, the Golden Age [aurea aetas]) of Ovid and others, with its uncontaminated, 
pristine speech. Thug, ã typical early answer to the question of what it the most 
original, hence universal", language was, for the ethnofugalists, Hebrew [the lan- 
guage supposedly spoken by God to Adam and Eve in the garden, on a literal 
reading of the Bible), while for an Antwerp-based, ethınopetal amateur linguist 
of the sixteenth century like Goropius Becanus (a.k.a. van Gorp) it had to be 
Flemish. 

In the following sections, I want to argue that there must be a middle way of 
looking at the problem of universality across cultures, by taking under serutîiny 
some ûf the various areas of research in which these tesues have been raised and 
discussed. I will not consider approaches to language universals and universality 
that go unidêr the iames of ‘formal" ûr 'sêmantic", the first referring tO what 1š 
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often, rather misguidedly called “universal grammar", in the sense of a body of 
identical syntactic relationships, thought to hold across languages; the second 
identified with the desire to establish a “universal semantic vocabulary’ indepen- 
dent of language andor culture: the ‘linguistic algebra" or "calculus" that was the 
aim of such thinkers as Leibniz or Hjelmslev. While such approaches may be of 
value from a purely methodological, grammatical or philosophical point of view, 
thêy are not relevant to our question, whêû viewed fram ã pragmatic angle. 


10.4 Cases in point 
10.4.1 Politeness and conversation 


In secton 10.1 we saw how certain forms of behavior may count as polite in 
some cultures, but as impolite in others. The question is, then, whether there 
exists something called “inherent politeness (certain forms always being consid- 
ered polite], or evên “universal” politeness (the very idea of politeness being 
common to all people, and realized in more or less the same way across cultures 
and languages]. 

To the first question, the answer is probably negative, as already suggested 
earlier [section 4.2.3} there is nothing inherently polite or impolite about an 
arder given in the military, and the sergeant who would "politely ask" a subordi- 
nate to fall in line would nat be understood properly, ler alone obeyed, A3 ta the 
second notion, that of universality in politeness, many lif not most] of the dis- 
cussions dealing with this topic have been cast in the framework ûf what Brown 
and Levinson (following Goffman] successhally defined as ‘face’ early on in the 
debate [1978]. Extending the traditional development of the theory [as outlined 
in section 4.2.3], one could postulate that the "turn-taking” mechanisms on which 
Conversation Analysis from its very beginning has been based [see section 
ê.3.1.A)} represent a form of underlying politeness: Î respect iy conversational 
partner's speaking turn, just as he or she respects mine. İn terms of the termi- 
nology introduced earlier, I will not threaten the others conversational face, 
either negatively (by mat responding to his or her face needs] or positively {by 
overtly threatening his or her face]. 

As regards the universal nature of the notion of "face" irself, a case could be 
made far universality, as people all over the world seem to share a desire to be 
left in peace when they wish to, and to be supported when they need to, Such 
feelings have found their classical expressions in formulas such as the ‘Golden 
Rule" (As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise"; 
Luke 6:31} and in offeial documents such as the French Revolutions Dëelara- 
tion Umiuerselle des Droits de PHomme, the Universal Declaration of the Rights 
of Man [sié]', ûf thê United Nations" Freedom Charter, specifying both freedom 
from (oppression) and freedom to (enjoy a decent life). 
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But apart from these generalities, on which everybody agrees, there are iniu- 
merable differences as to the nuances and details appropriate to the individual 
cultures, and consequently as to the way these universal rights are expressed in 
language. Consider again thre case of ‘face"; whether we prioritize “neğative" or 
‘positive’ facework depends more on our cultural preferences than ûn our lin- 
gutstic abilities or competence. As Gudykunst and Ting-Toomey observe: 


While one might expect bath negative facework and positive facework to be 
present in all cultures, the value orientations of a culture will influence cul- 
tufal members" attitudes toward püfšuing one set of facework mofe actively 
than another set . .. Facework then is a symbolic front that members in all 
cultures strive to maintain and uphold, while the modes and styles of express- 
img and negotiating face-meed would vary from one culture to the next. 
LELE 


A general problem with the notion of face", as it is usually defned and elab- 
arated upon, is that it basically and rather exclusively reflects the individual posi- 
tion. The individual, moreover, is conceived of a8 a rational being whose action 
are mûre or less predictable on the basis of a commonly accepted model, In our 
culture, the generally acceptable model is that of the "perfect consumer’, one who 
knows his or her place in the market, ome who understands that nothing is free 
but that, im order to get something, one has to give something in return and that 
bath the giving and the returning must proceed in an orderly, societally accept- 
able fashion. 

This extended-politeness ‘turn-return" model is not only at the basis of the 
notions of face and facework; it also determines the ideology of cooperation and 
turn-taking" im Conversation Analysis, as Silverstein has remarked {(139é:b2é; 
see also 1992). The next section will go into more detail. 


10.4.2 Cooperation anıd conversation 


As we have seen in section 4.2.2, much of current pragmatic thinking is based 
ûn Grice's “Cooperative Principle", Over the years, many criticisms have been 
uttered of this principle, often based on the assumption that not everybody is 
willing, able or obliged to cooperate. În cerain cases, a maxim may be vialated 
in the name of a higher-order principle which tells us to avoid a taboo, or not 
tn smite sömêbody with the lanğuageê equivalent of thé ‘evil êye" ûor ã ‘manual 
curse", ® bringing on death or misfortune by putting on the “evil ear’. 

The discussion oan the so-called universality of cooperation [a better wording 
would be: the ways cooperation is realized in different cultures] often focuses on 
the phenomena ûf conversaton [imeluding conversational implicature; see section 
3.2.3]. As to the latter, it has been pointed out that withholding information {and 
thereby violating the maxim of quantity] may be completely in order in certain 
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tultufêts and context, given certain conditions. For instance, not mentioning thê 
iam of a person Î know does not always lead to the implicature that Î do not 
know the person's name (the normal case; the reason may be that Î do not wish 
to say the name [perhaps with the intention of misdirecting my listener, as during 
a police interrogation], ûr bêcauêse Î am prevented by taboo fram saying the name 
[as in Navajo culmure, where one may not mention the name ûf a dead person 
for fear of retribution from the defaners chindi, or ghost; see Thomas 
1996:76-7|. 

When it comes to actual conversation, the assumptiûn is again that people 
across culturea will obey certain rules of collaboration in order tö make çonver- 
sation happen and have the flow of talk to progress as smoothly as possible. This 
is the principle behind the well-known rules for tarnrtaking that conversation 
analysts must be given due credit for having formulated in mach persuasive derail. 
snl, a lingering doubt remains, What if people decide not ta be cooperative? 

Some cultures are inherently geared toward verbal conîrontation [such as the 
Jewish East Coast Americans described in Tannen 1984}; others are extremely 
averse to such conflicts and prefer silence to a heated, rendenrially mteresting {buat 
also potenttally face-damaging] conversation (here, the “silent Finn" is an egre- 
gious example; see Sajavaara and Lehtonen 1936}. In such cross-cultural con- 
trast, any comparison between degrees of cooperativity must fail, sincê major 
ûoverrıding factofê ûf ciltural background are at play, jüšf aš im the case of the 
Navajo. 

Stil another case is that of the deliberate" flouting of all cooperation, where 
the interlocutors want to have a ght, or at least want to bring some things out 
in the open, and are willing to sacrifice both politeness and cooperation to that 
higher objective. Haviland (1997) has proffered a wealth of evidence from 
various culrmures ta show that such is indeed sometimes [often?} the case; the acid 
test being that canversational turns simply are not respected, and that everybody 
trits to gef ã wûrd if, ûf just *edge-wise", aš Victor YTngve called ir a long time 
agû (1%70), but preferably in a frontal attack an thelr interlocutors. 

The amusing example that Haviland gives at the begining of his article is so 
ob yiouêly hûn-coopefativê that thê naîve reader first thinks she ûr hê is being 
taken for a ride. A transcript is provided of an actual dialogue" between teni 
native speakers [below called a through j} of Zinacantec, a language of 
Guatemala; their contributiûns appear ii tên lines ûf exactly the same shape and 
format, as follows: 


1 a: {[unintelligible}] 
2 b: (tunintelligible}} 
3 ¢: llunmintelligible)}}] 
4 d: ([(unintelligible}} 
3 e: (unintelligible}} 
ê f [lunimtelligible)) 
7 gê (unintelligible) 
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@ h: f(unintelligible)] 
9 i {unintelligible}? 
10 j: (unintelligible). (Haviland 1997:5348) 


Although we may assume that the ten speakers knew what they were saying, 
and perhaps even were able to make out what the others were uttering (though 
I rather doubt irl, it remains a fact that the transcript as such reveals a very low 
degree of conversational cooperation: mo turns are taken or respected, and the 
intent of the contributions to this conversation is not an orderly exchange of 
ideas, bur simply a way of ‘shouting the others down" until the mediators of the 
conflict (the ‘dispute sertlers"; p. 533) deem the timê ripe to intervene and make 
recommendations that will end the dispute and solve the problema. 

Canfronted with cases like these, it becomes pretty difficult to postulate the 
existence of a universally valid “principle’ that would prescribe the same kind 
of cooperation in language for everybody in every culture and community. As 
Haviland pointedly queries: “How do we know when our interlocutors are co- 
operating? Are there times when we are not even supposed to cooperate, either 
at taking turns or aî promulgating “rational” talk exchanges?" (1997:3551; empha- 
sis original). 

The answer, evidently, is: we do not know unless, ar until, we are part of the 
culmife. As long ãš we look at intermezzos like thê onê described above with the 
eyes of a monoculrural Westernlized) linguist or conversation analyst, we cannot 
detect anything but a blatant violation of all the principles and maxims in the 
book, Bur we could be wrong, 4s a cross-culmıral look at callaboration shows. 
And the reasûn far our wrong beliefs might well be located in what Silverstein 
(199:626) has called “Western ideologies of autonomous mind and agentiviry 
estentialized as some kind of mental stuff" — exactly the stuff of which both rules 
and prınciples, taken in the abstract, are made. 

The next section will consider the rale of cooperation from another angle, 
namely that of the activity of ‘addressing’, which is part and parcel of any attempt 
at human contact, including conversation. 


10.4.3 Addressivity 


The term *addressivity" was originally coined by the Russian linguist and semi- 
oalogist Mikhail M. Bakhtin. In his understanding, it denotes a constant quality 
ûf speech: namely, the fact that any utterance is addressed to somebody, every 
utterance i8 ‘dialogie", Basically, addressivity is the “quality of rurning to 
someone” (1994:99), a quality which Bakhtin then uses to develop his theory of 
‘speech genres". (See further Mey 1999xhs 4.3.3 and 6.2.3.) 

Here, I will concentrate on those aspects of addressivity which cancern the att 
of addressing. How do people go about striking up a conversation, for example? 
How do you address a stranger or ‘tım to" somebody that is passing by on the 
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street? Calling out “Hey, you" [or ita equivalent ini other laiğuagğes] 15 cêrtaınly 
ant way of doing it, burt hardly onê thar is universally accepted. In particular, 
the question of how to use the proper forms of verbs and the [often aceompa- 
iyiig) proper personal pronouns has been in the focus of mterest of linguists and 
sociologists alike. The following sections will deal wirh some of the problems 
involved In addressing, viewed from an interculrural point of view. 


10.4.3.1 Forms of address 


The way we address people is a matter of great importance in most cultures. In 
certain cûnêervativê societies, addressing may happen only indirectly, and never 
to the addressees face; a remınanr of this is found in countries such as Sweden, 
where the normal form of addressing persons of respect (like: children to older 
relatives, employees to their superordinates, store clerks to customers, students 
to professors etc.]} was, prior to World War Il [amd in some places even today), 
the third person singular, together with the addressee"s title": VI farbror fifta pû 
min Eattunga?, “Will uncle come and see my kitten?"; Vad ûnskar direktûğrenî, 
What does the Chief Executive Officer wish?" and s0 on. 

The earlier languages of the Indo-European family did not havê a distinctive 
possibility of showing respect through the use of lexical or morphological cate 
gofies: thus Cicêfû expostulatiag with Catiline in the Roman senate, the dying 
Caesar speaking to his assassin Brutus, the ghost of father Anchises addressing 
Aeneas [(Vergil, Aer. VE851), Horace rejoicing in his former lover Lyce's lost 
looks (Od. IVixil) and ‘Yeshua Ha-Noreni" {alias ‘Jesus the Mazarene'} con- 
founding Pilate (in Mikhail Bulgakov's The Master and Margarita] all use the 
uniform Latin mode of addressing a singular interlocutor, viz, fu “you (sg. fu 
Catilina, tu Brute, iu Ramare, tu Lycee, iu Pilate. 

As we all know, the situation in today’s European languages is rather differ 
ent: with the exception of English, where the yow-farm has came to dominate 
thê entire spectrum of addressing, most languages passess a distinct ‘deferential’ 
farm, used in addressing persons of higher social status or in order to mark dis- 
tance. ln many ûf the cases, this form [sometimes capitalized ii wring) is iden- 
tical wirh the second person plural: thus, French has vous, Czech (and certain 
other Slavic languages] ry [or its morphological equivalent}, Finnish Te; all beng 
used for both singular and plural addressees of respect. [In Brown and 
ilman’s (1361) terminology, the difference is described as “V" vas. “T"; more on 
this in the next section.) 

In other languages, the forms of respectful address are based on a third person 
werbal form (singular or plural}, with a possible subject represented either as a 
morphological caregory (a pronaun} or ã5 a specialized lexical item. The first case 
is exemplified by plural forms such as German Sie or Danish Norwegian De, both 
originally meaning ‘they’; earlier, the third person singular was also employed in 
these languages in order to mark a non-fespecthul distancing, as in the case of an 
army officer addressing a private. (Until quite recently, the Copenhagen Police 
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peffom when they wısh to enter Iıûtûo a stable relationship (whether we call it 
marriage, partnership or something entirely different]; similarly, there will be 
certain needs that the individual pêrceives as relevant to himself or herself in a 
particular social surrounding. Here, amûng other things, thê notion of ‘face" that 
was discussed earlier re-enters the picture; humans will aways need a certain 
amount and kind of ‘addressivity’; conversation is a human right as well ãš a 
human duty, as we have seen: and so on and s0 forth, Since all these different 
activities, in the final analysis, are pragmatic in their nature and execution, 
whoever wants to talk about pragmatics across languages and cultures should 
keep in mind that, aš cultures are different, š0 are the manifestations of the prag- 
matic acts thar make it possible for humans to live in a particular “lingua- 
cultural” habitat. 

The next chapter will focus on some social features that are typical of the prağ- 
matics of this habitat. 


Review and discussion 


1. Speech acts and style 

The speech acts we use when saying certain things are often more important than 
the contents of what is being said. A colleague of mine, in response to a ques: 
tiûn in a seminar, once flatly told the questioner “I don't understand the status 
ûf your questiûn." In thê context, this answer ‘counted aş’ (Searle 1969:36; 
cf. section 3.1.3} a put-down: what was said had this particular effect because 
of the style of what was sald. Furthermore, If [as the French say] le siyle, c'est 
Fhormmte, ‘the style is the (hulman', then style will differ in accordance with thê 
particular men (and women) engaging in speech acting. 

Une of the big dividers between people from different cultures is precisely 
style. Wars havê been fought over matters of ritual and style: the Sepoy rebellion 
in India in the late 1830s started because the native soldiers feared they might 
get contaminated by biting an unclean bullet (the British were rumored to have 
used pork far to grease their ordinance}, A stylistically doctored telegram (the 
infamous Emser Depesche, ‘sharpened’ [zugespitel} and altered by Bismarck 
himself provoked the French into declaring war on Prussia in 1870. When ir 
comes to language use, some cultures are more direct than others: Americans 
often perceive Israelis as being ‘rude’, while the Americans themselves are being 
considered rader than others by mast people [including leraelis!]. In some cul- 
tures, directness is associated with male behavior; in others (like the Malagasy) 
it iš a featurê of women’s talk and connotes less careful language use, not straight 
forwardness or other virtues. 

The reply quoted above could well be an illustration of this tendency; in 
general, speech acts need to be put into their cultural and stylistic context in order 
to be evaluated properly. For instance, a simple question like: 
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Wuestions: 
Hûw do you evaluate the message in the sentence beginning with Please"? 


What is the effect of capitalizing NOT? 
What purpose does the word *Well" at the beginning of the excerpt serve? 


(Hint: when trying to answer these questions, confront the utterances in the mes- 
sages wîrh how yom would express yourself in ã similar sıtuation. | 


Next, an example of an author writing to the editor of the same journal, appar- 
ently to inquire about the whereabouts of a manuscript. But the letter does much 
mOrE: 


Thank you for your letter which left me somewhat confused. Î will put aside 
the fact that it is dated Jan. 2Z while the datê of the postmark is Feb. 20, 
Anyway, yoaü note that my submission haš been returned tû me fof fevslon. 
Unfortunately, I have not received anything. 


In this letter, the addregşer makes it known that he is ‘putting aside’ something 
which he then proceeds to account for in detail, with dates and postmarks and 
everything! 


Wuestions: 

Again, try to establish the “faults" in this piece, revealing the underlying inten- 
tion: where does the author go wrong, as to both the force" and ‘paint’ of his 
speech acts], and more generally, as to the main intention of the letter (an inquiry 
about a manuscript]? 


Interculturally, what do y¥ou suggest as explanaton for this behavior? (Hint: some 
cultures value personality traits which other culrares regard as offensive or ‘prig- 
gish’. Even though this letter is written in English, you will agree thar it defnitely 
is not an English letter, Any suggestions as to its origin?) 


3. În the same vein, ûnê has to be careful when engaging (consciously or without 
being aware of it] the powerful device called ‘implicature" in languages other 
than one's own. Here l5 an example ûf a [supposedly not intentional} humorous 
ınplicature: 


(The text below describes possible cheap accûmmodalions for those partic 
pants of an irmternational comgress bo wouldn't mind living in sîtdenf dor 
miftories for the duration of the congress) 


Bath these dormitories have rooms anly with shared toilet, and showers. There 
arê showers and toilets on each fHloor. The number of showers and toilets is 
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Felix Ameka, commenting on the relationship of apologies to other speech acts 
{especially expressions of sympathy] among the Akan, a West African culture, 
comments on this as follows: 


This raises one fundamental question which I think the kind of êfoês-cultaral 
srudy of apologies and requests reported on mn Blum-Kulka et al. (1989) 
wanted to address, namely, what situations count for triggering apologies, My 
investigations among Akans reveal that stepping ûn someone's toes i not a 
situation that calls for apology. Îr calls for sympathy = it focuses on the bad 
thing that has happened to the person and not on the one who caused the bad 
thing, This is anı important point for cross-cultural studies of apologies. (1998; 
pers. comm, | 


Qmestinms: 
On the background of these remarks, return to the example given in section 10.1, 
and try to comê up with an alternative explanation for the passer-by behavior, 


Can this behavior be generalized across cultures? In other words, do you think 
that all apologies necessarily contain some element of sympathy? Give examples 
both ro and con. 


How would an English person react to the situation described ii section 10.1? 
(Hint: you probably will want to distinguish between diferent kinds of speakers 
of English.) 


7, On silence 
In section 10.2.4, Î discussed the role that silence plays in communication across 
different cultures. 


Questions: 
Looking into your own cultural behavior, can you list sûiiê situations tfhaî yû 
would characterize as appropriate for “silent communication". 

How varied can these uses of silence be, tn your view? 

[hoes silence have to reflect any particular (nan-juse of language? 


Now have a look at the caver of this book, PFegwell Bay by William Dyce. Would 
yoli say that any or all of the people in the picture are silent? How would you 
argue one way or the other? (Hint: ask yourself who, in the picture, would (not) 
be able to speak to whom, and for what reason.) 


Looking closely at the painting, you may discover the comer at the top [called 
‘Daonatîs"}, which may well hare been the reason Dyce went out to paint exactly 
then ard here, viz., at Pegwell Bay, Kent, on October 5, 1858. 

Dio you think that any of the persons in the picture is commenting on this 
phenomenon? 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
Social Aspects of Pragmatics 


11.1 Linguistics and society 
11.1.1 Introduction 


The question of a societally sensitive pragmatics is intimately connected with the 
relationship between linguistics as a ‘pure science" and the practice of linguistics 
as applied to what people use their language for, to ‘what they do with their 
words", to use a formula that may be on the verge of becoming trite, Tradition- 
ally, in linguistics this split reflects itself in the cleavage of the discipline in twû 
major branches that do mot seem to speak to each other: theoretical linguistics 
anid apphıed lingğuisticê, 

Tradirionally, toa, the former kind of linguistics has carried all the prestige of 
a ‘real (some would say: tard"} science, whereas the latter was considered the 
soft underbelly of linguistics, prone to all sorts of outside and irrelevant, sincê 
‘extralingulstic’, impact. 

It has been one of the hallmarks of pragmatics, ever since its inception as an 
independent field of study, ta want to do away with this split. Pragmatics admon- 
ishes the linguistic scientists that they should take the users of language more 
seriously, as they, after all, provide the bread and butter of linguistic theorizing: 
it tells the practical workers in the applied felds of linguistics, such as language 
teaching or remedial linguistics, that they need to integrate their practical endeav- 
ors toward a better use of language with ã theory of language use. However, 
despite much good will, many efforts and a generally propitious climate to uni- 
fication, linguistics as a science is not easily integrated with its applications, Prag- 
matics will probably, for a long time to come, be considered in many quarters 
not so much a scientifîc endeavor in its own right as an aspect (albeit a valuable 
ûîê) of, and ã complement [albeit a necessary one) to, traditional linguistics, 
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The user aspect has from the very beginning been the mainstay of pragmat- 
ics, Already in the first mentions of the term by Charles Morris (1938), follow- 
ing earlier work fram the 1860s onward by Charles 5. Peirce,™ the term 
pragmatics" was closely tied to the user of language; in this way, prağmaîlcs was 
clearly distinguished from borh syntax and semantics," 

But the users had not only to be discovered, they had to be positioned where 
they belonged, namely in the societal context that makes their language activity 
passible in the first place. For instance, a question such as How do people acquire 
their language?" is more of a social issue than a strictly developmental problem, 
anly tû be discussed properly in aã strictly psychological environment [as had been 
maintained by many psychologists and educationalists). Pragmatics opened up a 
societal window on language acquisitûn and language use, and pretty soon prag- 
maticists found themselves joining hands with the psychologists, socialogists and 
educationalists whe had been working in these areas for many years. 

The question naturally arises of what distinguishes pragmatics from those 
neighboring disciplines {in addition to which one could mention anthropology, 
sociology and various branches of applied linguistics, such as thê study of lan- 
guages or special purposes (LSP) or professional languages, the study of prob- 
lems of translation, language pedagogy, language politics, language planning and 
maintenance and s0 on]. 

The answer to this question [a5 we have seen in the preceding chapters] is that 
pragmatics places ire focus on the language users and their conditions of lan- 
guage use. Moreover, the language user is not just one who possesses certain facil- 
ities, elthêr iîifîatê ûf alqiired ior a combination of both), to be developed mainly 
in didn growth and evolution; in a pragmatic view, such a development 
depends on specific societal factors (the institutions of the family, the school, the 
peter group and so on), which influence the use of language, both in the primary 
acquisition stage and later İn life (e.g, in second language learning). 

Whereas classical faculty peychalogy maintained that the use of speech could 
develop only if the language faculty was stimulated during the so-called “sensi- 
tive period", pragmatics underscores the social aspects of this stimulation as 
tpposed to its purely psychological character. The social conditions for language 
ue are "built in", 80 bo say, into the very foundations of language acquisition and 
use, and therefore are diffîcult to detect and determine as to their exact effect: 
rhê resûlts of an individual's lmnguistic development in very early life become 
evident only much later, when the young persan enters the first stages of his or 
her formal educarion by joining the school system. 

lr is therefore not surprising that some of the earliest pragmatic research 
focused on the prablems of school vs. home environment, As early as the late 
hfties and early sixties, Basil Bernstein was able to establish a pasitive çorrela- 
tion berween children's schoûl performance and their social background [see 
Gıregersen 1979 and references quoted there}. It turned out that school achieve 
mênt ii iîiıpûrtanit fespects depends oni the learner's earlier development in the 
hame. On the whole, white, middle-class children were seen to be significantly 
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away with murder, speaking his peculiar, German-tainted brand of English, 
while as recently as January 1998, four Hispanic women were fred from their 
jobs ın a Dallas, Tex., factory for speaking Spanish among themselves during the 
lunch-break, 1 

What we are dealing with bere is no longer the blatant oppression of the 
‘Basque stick", described above, RKatker than attack the individual wrongdoer 
directly, we appeal to some higher principle; for instance, in the language cast, 
by declaring English to be the ‘official language of the US', thus indirectly penal- 
izing the use of Spanish. This subtler, bur equally pernicious form of social control 
through language has been called linguistic repression (Mey 1985:26]. ™ The 
Ciîğept of repression plays an important role in defining and describing some 
pragmatic paradoxes thar arise in cûntemporary pedagogical thinking: either the 
student is considered to be a completely passive receptacle for the ideas and 
knowledge to beê imparted by the teacher = “piggy-bank teaching’, as the late 
Paulo Freire has aptly called it (Freire 1968; Freire and Macedo 1987:xvi]} = or 
alternatively, the staıdents are supposed to be in the possession of exactly those 
qualifications, a3 prerequisites to learning, that the teaching is supposed to Imbut 
them with. În either case, the underprivileged students are doomed to lose out: 
either they enter the “rat race" on the ruling classes" premises (and obtain the 
privilege of membership in the rat club, if they're lucky), or they will never make 
it in the race because they got off to a stumbling start. 

The next section will focus on what causes this stambling and on how to 
remedy its effects. 


11.1.2.2 A matter of privilege 


The concept of “underprivileged, applied to language and its use, reflects an 
awareness of the fact that, frst of all, the use of language is a common human 
privilege, a human right, and second, that this privilege, just as all other human 
rights, is very unevenly distributed among the people living on earth. În general, 
those without access to the full privileges of language are also those who miss 
out ûn othef opportunities, sûcek aa education, better jobs, cuilmiral goods, decent 
housing, health care, retirement and old-age benefits and so on. In particulag, lin- 
pguistically and socially deprived children are often scholastic underachievers and 
potential sehool drop-outs, with shorter life expectancies and no social future 
except a life on the street corner Understandably, then, the concerns of socially 
aware linguists and educators were Irom the very beginning especially focused 
on this group of involuntary underachievers. 

The first efforts at establishing “remedial programs" of language training date 
back to the sixties, when thê so-called “Head Start" programê endeavored to give 
underprivileged children fram the North American urban ghettos a chance to 
keep up with their white, suburban peers, by teaching them the extra skills (in 
particular, language capabilities) that they needed in order to follow the regular 
curriculum. The results of these programs, if there were any, usually did not last, 
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When this, too, remains without result, the mother stars enumerating all tê 
things he won't have for Christmas, and how there will be no money to travel 
to Grandpa and Grandma's and so on - a whole panoply of real and imaginary 
threats. (Remember that all of this happened in the month of August!) At this 
paint, the boy breaks into a howl, clutches his mather's arm and begins to kick 
hef. 

Clearly, what we see in this little interchange is ã case of misused and miš- 
matching codes and pésimons. The mather argues with the kid in elaborated code; 
she talks to him out of an understanding of herself as a responsible adult, as a 
thinking and reasoning academic person, and expects her boy to be on the same 
level. Îf she had been willing to use the power that is inherent in her position as 
a mother she probably would have used restricted code [Stop that, d'you hear 
mel'} — and the educational process would perhaps have been more effective and 
less traumatic. 

With regard to the notion of "code", the later Bernstein prefers to consider it a5 
anı orientation" rather than ã3 ã fixed object of description, This ‘coding orienta- 
tion” consolidates the personal and the positional in an acceptance of, and an atti- 
tude toward, the societal framework (religious, social, professional etc. such 
attitudes are less rigid and more ‘portable’ than the codes emanating from a tra- 
ditional class analysis. As to the codes themselves, these can be oriented toward 
the societal framework, and hence be positional, aê iû the case ûf the traditional 
social roles: parent-child, teacher=student, doctor-patient and so on; alterna- 
tively, they can be oriented tû the person and his or her particular use of language. 
As Bermstein rightly remarks, any such orientation requirês an origûting institu- 
tion, guaranteeing the relevance and legitimacy of the used code; therefore, any 
* [code presupposes a concept of whose relevance and hase legitimacy” are con- 
sidered valid [1990:102; my emphasis}. The code is society's regulative instance, 
the producer of mules for "good behavior’ in matters of language. 

Bernstein's Insights served as guidelines for much of (Western) European soci- 
olinguisties and other pragmatically inspired educational research in the sixties 
and seventies. In particular his distinction between ‘elaborated" and ‘restricted’ 
cade dominated the discourse of emancipatory linguistics for more than ã decade, 
Sill, the Bernstetn-inspired sohıtions to the problem of selectively deficient school 
instruction did not always yield the desired results. For one thing, Bernstein’s 
exclusive focusing on the formal aspects of thê codes [phonological, morpho- 
logical, syntactic etc.], rather than on matters of content and how that content 
was transmitted, stayed with the theoretical apparatus even after its author had 
adjusted its focal points: ãs a matter of fact, most of its practitioners never took 
cognizance of the amendments that Bernstein offered to his theory during the 
seventies and eighties. Also, some of the unfortunate implications of the original 
code concept necessimted a thorough rethinking ûf the societal background of 
Bernstein's assumptions = a rethinking which in many cases turned into a rejêc- 
tio, ãš the world of education, along with the rest ûf humanity, veered to the 
right in the eighties and nineties, 
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Whereas earlier in thê pêfiod, the chief motivation for doing research in an 
emancipatory” framework had been tû combat social injustice on the spot [such 
as in the classroom], the need for a more theoretically founded view of the social 
relations began to make itself felt, especially in latêf years. The framework pro- 
vided by Bernstein did not have thê conceptual stringency that was needed to 
convince the educational theorists; conversely, wholesale appeals to social con- 
science and the need for an emancipatory praxis quickly became obsolete as moti- 
vational sapport for doing serious, theory-based research (as Bernstein of course 
was well aware; witness his later works), 

Within the limits indicated above, Bernstein's understanding ûf the societal 
context and his theory of social stratification, despite all its weaknesses, were 
much better founded than the theorizing practiced by the majority of his con- 
temporary North American [and earlier European} colleagues, The latter's "analy- 
ses" of social class had only very tenuous connêectians with the realities of social 
life, and mainly consisted in setting up levels of social stratification, depending 
ûn how much maney people made, how often they went to the theater or concert 
hall, how many books they checked out from the local library and so on. From 
a sociolinguistic standpoint, Bernstein's work was significantly more relevant 
than that of most of his contemporfaflês. 

The next sections will consider the problems of underprivilêege in other soci 
etal sectors, such as the rmiedia and certain social institutions. 


11.1.3 The language of the media 


Fven though the educational system perhaps is the most obvious instance of the 
unequal distribution of social privilege as reflected in, and perpetuated through, 
language, it is by no means the only one. Among the cases of linguistic repres- 
sion that have attracted most attention are the language of the media and the 
medical interview; in both cases, we are faced with hidden presuppositions of the 
kind characterized above. ] will frst discuss the language of the media; follow- 
ing that, I will deal with language as it is used [and misused) in the institution- 
alized setting of the medical profession. 

Much has bêen sald and written about theê criteria fûr ‘“gûood" joutnalism, 
‘objective coverage" of the news, "fairness" and s0 on, mostly with regard to the 
daily press, bur including also other informative media, such as radio and TY 
{especially public broadcasting and televised interviewing). There seems to be a 
certain consensus las expressed also İn a number of documents with legal or semi- 
legal status} that although the air waves in principle are free, there should bê 
some cûntrûl ûn what is püût on those waves; in particular, one should not allow 
powerful interests ta monopolize the media for the sake of profit İe.g., by creat- 
ing chains of radio and TV stations interlocking with newspapers]. In the US, 
these rulings are ued and monitored by the FCC (Federal Communications 
Commission), and they should of course not bêe made light of, even though in 
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either’), denotes an equal distance from two opposites. In the case of opposed 
political views, alternative solutions, several parties to a conflict and $o ûn, beingğ 
ieutral implies nat leaning to either side, A basic presupposition for neutrality 
is to assume the existence ûf a ‘zero point" between the two extremes; even morê 
importantly, we rust beê able to determine, and agree on, the location of such 4 
‘zero point’, Both assumptions are clearly hypothetical; moreover, they are tû ã 
large extent circular. 

In any system of coordinates, we cannot pick the origin without knowing the 
range of the values represented by the system; hence, we have to determine the 
intersecting coordinates before we are able to establish their intersection. Setting 
the zero point can only be done if we know the values of the extremes; however, 
if those opposite values are themselves determined in accordance with what 
whoever sets thie zero point believes them to be, and not (as neutrality demands) 
ûî the bagis of their equidistance from point zero, we end up in cireulariry. 

To take an example fram politics: usually we operate with “left” amd right", as 
metaphors for ‘progressive vs. ‘conservative or [as it is now frequently 
called, with an interesting shift in distance] "maderate" [see also seeton 11.2.1}. 
As a quick look ar history shows, what used to be ‘lef? now counts as center", 
or evên ‘right’: for instance, Denmark's traditional “Left Party" (Partiet Venstre) 
waš originally formed around 1880 as a counterweight to the then-retgning 
‘Right’ or Conservative Party, with the purpose of representing the small farmers’ 
interêêt against what, somewhat anachronistically, could be called the big 
"agribusiness" of the period. Yet, this same party was one of the pillars of the 
right-wing coalition that led Denmark for mare than ten years, from 1982 to 
وو‎ 

With regard to the labor conflict mentioned above, since the ‘neutrality that 
the media were trying to establish was based on an imaginary ‘zero" point, its 
existence was just as chimerical as the objectivity itself that such a point was sup- 
posed to guarantee. The media coverage of the strike did not offer any objective, 
neutral information about the conflict, although it was served up as such; rather, 
the media reflected the interests of that particular segment of the population 
winch was chiefly concermêd about ‘bušinešës as usual", and of the people who 
wanted to bring the conflict to a conclusion, no matter what the costs, and no 
matter how the original dispute about wage inequalities that was at the root of 
the strike was going to be resolved. 1# 


11.1.4 Medical language 


The French sociolingutst Miichêle Lacoste has, in a thoughtful study (Lacoste 
1981}, drawn attention to the fact that the doctor-patient interview, despite its 
obvious usefulness and even necessity, sins gravely by way of linguistic 
repression, What the physician allows the patient to tell is not primarily what 
the patient wants ûr i8 able to tell, but rather, what is pragmatically possible in 
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what is needed here is techniques and strategies aimed at providing appropriate 
aid to the societally and linguistically oppressed: typically ã case of 'emancipa- 
tory” language education and use. (See further below, section 11.3.2.) 

Summing up, then, the case of the medical interview is an outstanding instance 
of the instirutionalized discourses in which the value of the individual's linguis- 
tic expression is measured strictly by the place he or she has in the institution. 
Only utterances which meet the criteria of the official discourse are allowed, and 
indeed registered; others are either rejected, or construed as symptoms of [phys- 
ical or mental} illness, lack of knowledge or even intelligence, and in general 
dependent or Inferior status. 

The ‘good patient’, who knows thar survival is the name of the gamê, quickly 
learns how to place himself or herself in this official discourse. A ‘good’ patient 
has symptoms; does not question his or her being institurionalized; takes the med- 
eine prescribed by the staff; follows all the rules, including the No, 1 Rule: 
‘Remember Thou Art Sick"; and so on. By contrast, a ‘bad patient" tries every- 
thing to get out, and as a result, is beaten back into submission by the institu- 
tion and its personnel. In the extreme case, “bad” patients are physically reduced 
to silence andlor inaction [the straitjacket and ‘the operation’, a.k.a. lobotomy, 
come to mirid). 

A bad" patient may end up accepting the institutional discourse and become 
‘good’, even to the point where the possibiliry of a release is dispreferred in the 
emd; the patient has become one with the institution, and does not want to leave, 
In a touching story by Gabriel Garcia Miãrquez, a woman accidentally enters a 
lunatic asylum ‘just to make a phone call" {as the title of the story has it; Mirquez 
192b). She is immediately ‘recognized’ as a patient and enrolled in the diséi- 
pline of the instirution. Her innumerable efforts to get in touch with her husband 
remain without result, In the end, she begins to feel herself ar hame in the safety 
and the routine of the asylum, and when the husband finally tracks her down, 
she doesn't want to leave. 

As Goffman remarks about mental institutions and their mmates (an obser- 
vation that applies to all sorts of institutional discourse]: “Mental patients can 
find themselvês ii a special bind. To get out of the hospital, or to ease their life 
within it, they must shaw acceptance of the place accorded them, and the place 
accorded them is to support the occupamonal role of those who appear to foroe 
this bargain" (Goffman 1961:3866). 

The following sections will look into the ways language interacts with our 
environment, If ã constant, dialogie and dialectic opposition of word and world. 


11.2 Wording the world 


Wording is the process through which humans become aware of their world, 
and realîze this awareness in the form of language. However, words are not just 
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labels we stick on things: the process of wording is based on interaction with 
our environment. “We bespeak the world, and ir speaks back at us" [Mey 
1985:1666). 

The world we ward is, furthermore, a world of people: we can only become 
language user through the social use of language. Once language is created in 
this social environment, once the world has been worded, our wording creates a 
shared world-pieture. Without words, the world remains a black box, an unread 
picture-book. Using the common wordings that are available to us, we open that 
book, not just to look and make sure everything’ still ım place, but to see our- 
selves as part of the worded world. 

ne of he most effective ways of seeing the world in this way ia through the 
use of analogies: understanding one thing by way of another I remember how 
my physics teacher in high school used to tell us that electricity is like water: you 
can explain how electriciry lows through wires like water through pipes; haw 
resistance increases, the narrower the pipes we force the liquid through; how its 
potential" makes it How from high to low and so on. Water is a meraphor for 
electricity; seeing electricity as water" is a metaphorical understanding, a way of 
‘seeing the world" through a metaphor™ The next sections will explore some of 
the potentials and dangers of this view. 


11.2.1 Metaphors and other dangerous objects 


Recently, a renewed Interest In meêtaphûrs has stressed their importance as 
imstruments of cognition. Metaphors have been assigned a central role in our 
perceptual and cognitive processes: in lact, we live by metaphors, aa the 
title of an influential study ûn the subject suggests (Lakoff and Johnson 
1980}. 

Discussions ûn the apme§ê and necessity of metaphorical ãwarenêšê uةually‎ 
focus on the problem of content: what does a particular metaphor express, 
and how? There is, however another question that needs to be asked, 
namely: how felicitous i8 a particular metaphor imn a particular context, such ãك‎ 
solving a problem, obtaining consensus, elucidaring difficult subject matter, and 
so on? 

As repositories of our past experiences and for guidance in dealing with mew 
ûnıês, metaphors are nêéctssary for our survival. But also, metaphors may make 
iı diffîcult far ûs to understand, and beê understood by, other people: either 
because we cannot grasp the others" use of metaphors, or because the other party 
ts unable to follow ours. Either difficulty reflects the fact that our ways of think- 
ing are rooted in a common social practice. Meraphors are not individual means 
of conceptually dealing with the world, but means that have become current 
within a given linguistiê and cultural community. If if iš true that there are 
metaphors we live by, then diflerent ways of life will correspond to different 
metaphors; our understanding of Tifes meaning" lin whatever sense of the expres- 
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sion} crucially depends on our understanding of those metaphors, and on our 
abiliry to bridge those differences, 

The importance of metaphors as a means of dealing with the world has been 
stressed recently by researchers in various fields. One of them, Anthony Judge, 
in a thoughtful contriburim on “incommensurable concepts" and their comprê- 
hension through metaphor, speaks of a ‘metaphoric revolution’, by which he 
means a new openness to the diversity of beliefs and belief systems prevalent 
among the world's peoples and communities (Judge 1988, 1991]. Drawing our 
attention to the multifarious uses of metaphor in different cultures and to the 
ways in which such ‘congealed forms" of thinking are relevant to, as well as sup- 
portive of, mutual understanding, Judge maintains that such an "openness" is nec- 
essary to avoid the conceptual or linguistic “imperialism” (Phillipson 1991] that 
downgrades all those who do nat think and talk the same way as we do our- 
selves. Emphasizing oir own ways of doing metaphors, we reject the ways prac- 
ticed by other people as invalid. For this reason, metaphors are always charged 
wirh high pragmatic explosives; metaphors are ‘loaded weapons" (Bolinger 1980] 
in need of being secured. 

Î will dermanstrate the decessity of such a critical attitude by analyzing the very 
metaphor that judge, in one of his articles (1388], has selected to explain the 
political processes that are characteristic of Western and westernized democra- 
cies. Here is Judge: 


There is a striking parallel between the rotation af crops and the succession 
of (governmental) policies applied in a society. The contrast is also striking 
because of the essentially haphazard switch between ‘right’ and left” policies. 
There is lirrle explicit awareness of the need for any rotation to cofrtect fof 
negative consequences ["pests'] encouraged by each and to replenish the 


resources of society nutrients", ‘soil structure’) which each policy so charac- 
teristically depletes, (1988:38) 


The basi¢ metiphor is tlear: poliey-makinğ is a kind of farming; just as in real 
farming, sû in politics, toa, ûnê has tû shift between different “crops” in order to 
obtain a maximum yield fram the "soll", Such a ‘crop rotation’ should not be 
haphazard, though, but calculated in aceardance with what we know about each 
crops typical features and the particular ‘soil structure" of each patch of land’. 
Just as monocultural exploitation (that is, cultivating the same crops over and 
over again) is the root of all evil in farming, s0 the unchecked domination of any 
political system should be avoided at all costs. 

Such a domination, with its unilateral, “monacultural" exploitation of the polit- 
ical ‘subsoil", is allowed to take place when “voters are either confronted with 
single party systems or are frustrated by the lack of real choice between the 
alternatives offered" [p. 38]. The conclusion is that, rather than being confused 
by the seemingly haphazard changes in policy-making that, even wher it is at its 
best, come with democracy in its Westemijlzed] forms, we should appreciate that 
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the very life of the body politic is dependent on a system of rotation by which 
left and right policies alternate, without any of them becoming domineering for 
too long a period at a time. 

Despite Judge's plea for openness in understanding metaphors and his avowed 
intention tû steer a fair middle course berween the extremes of political com- 
mitment, he is unable to avoid the strong cultural and historical biases that are 
inherent imn the ımmetaphors he uses, and thus ends up falling into his own 
meraphorical trap. Ironically, in doing s0 he demonstrates not only that the 
situatiûan he sets out to deseribe is real, but also [albeit implicitly} that his expla- 
iatiûn iš incomplete and his suggested solution insufficient. Assimilaring a change 
in policies berween left and right to an “essentially haphazard” crap rotation 
leaves out the question of the metaphors content: what kind of crops are rotated, 
and how ane should plan their rotation, depending on what they do to the soil. 
And, contrary to the implications of Judge's metaphor, politics haš never been a 
matter ûf mere rotation. 

First off, left’ and ‘right’ policies never were simple alternatives: neither were 
they equidistant points on a scale, measured from some postulated zero point. 
In politics, ‘left’ stands for planning, ‘right’ for turning loose the forces of so- 
called “free enterprise". In a planned-type economy, the government is supposed, 
with a maximum of fairness, to allocate the available resources to areas where 
they are most needed, whilst the societal burdenës are divided equally fairly among 
all, according to their capacities. In a liberal-type economy, the market forces are 
supposed to exert their beneficial influence for the common good, so that the 
ecûnûmy, free from all outside interference and completely *deregulated’', is able 
to find irs natural balance. On this view, what ûne observes ın todays politics 
{bath on the national and on the international scene) is nort just an alternation 
between two extremes on an imaginary scale: ‘left’ and ‘right’, but rather, a bartle 
between those who are willing to sacrifice everything for profit (euphemistically 
callêd *growth'], and those whö realize that in order tû safeguard the scarce 
reswurces on our planet, we have to do some planning. 

Next, this battle cannot possibly be envisaged as a simple case of ‘crop rota- 
ton", ûne alternative replacing the other, to bê replaced again by the frst, and 
sû ûn ad tmfînitum. The limited resources of our faite world do not allow of any 
infinity"; which is why the crop metaphor, in addition to being inaccurate on 
principled grounds, represents a very concrete danger. To have a crop we can 
ratate, we must have a plarmet to plant a crop on. The forces of destruction that 
lead ùš toward the annihilation of the planet, if only by the simple depletion of 
its natural resources, will leave nothing to rotate if allowed to proceed by their 
own devices; this is a further aspect that Judge's metaphor neglects, 

Third {as this example illustrates], io metaphor should be considered ‘right’ 
or ‘wrong? on its own prermises, In particular, the use of a simplistic meraphor, 
such as that of crap rotation, may well obscure the mûre intricate realities that 
are at the bašišs of the problems which the metaphor tries to illustrate. What we 
have is, in Judges own words elsewhere, a “practice ... in defance of Ashby’s 
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Law of Requisite Variety, namely that, to be effective, any governing or contral- 
ling system mast be at least as complex as the system it seeks tû govern" (1991:7). 
În the case of metaphor, this means that the metaphors we choose have to be 
complex and multi-faceted {or even multiple); “simplifying reality to simplify thie 
decision process is a dangerously unsustainable way forward" (ibid.). 

Applying this latter, truly pragmatic view to metaphor, we see how the biggest 
risk of using metaphors is iot that thêy may pfûmûtê ã wrong conception of 
important issues. Fragmatically speaking, all metaphors are somehow wrong, 
namely, as long as they are not placed within their proper situation of use, and 
‘rethought? continuously with regard to their applicabiliry or non-applicability. 
Only the total context of the simuation that we want to characterize metaphori- 
cally ean determine the pragmatic usefulness of a particular metaphor. The inher- 
ent danger of metaphor is in the uncritical acceptance of a single-minded model 
of thinking and its continued, thoughtless recycling, leading to the adoption of 
one solation as the remedy to all evils, whether their origins are in agriculture, 
economics or governance in general, The only way to neutralize this danger 1ë to 
cmntinually go back to the metaphors roots, and possibly broaden its base of 
supplement it with other suitable metaphors. Unloading the loaded weapon" of 
language by deconstructing itfë metaphors is thus aî appropriate task of prûag- 
matics; the next section is an effort to set out this task in more detail. 


11.2.2 The pragmatics of metaphoring 


The primary function of metaphoric expressions is to represent our world 
through seeing and wording. Wording by metaphor thus differs from the stan- 
dard, referential account of representation, according to which words merely 
refer to, and label, objects in what is called the ‘real’ world. Metaphors are ways 
of conceptualizing and understanding one's surroundings; as such, they make up 
a mental model of our world, Moreover, since the metaphors of a particular lan- 
guage community remain mıûrê ûr less stable across historical stağês and gen- 
erational differences, they are of prime importance in securing thê continuity, 
and continued understanding, of our language and culture. 

Metaphors are essential when if comes to explaming how people, despite 
differences in class, culture and religion, are able to communicate across geo- 
graphical distances and historical periods. For this reason, the study of metaphors 
provides a unique understanding of the haman cognitive capability, ãs well as an 
indispensable tool for solving problems in language understanding and acquisi- 
tion. Even s80, metaphors are not the last word in wording; nor do they provide 
the ultimate solution to the problem of human cognition, 

Current views on metaphor, as we saw in the preceding section, are ar the 
same time too constrained and too constraining. They are too constrained, 
because they only take in those aspects of the problems that they can handle 
metaphorically. If, for instance, I say (borrowing Judge's example from the pre- 
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in. Ar the same time, we continue to try and improve that setting s40 that it may 
became û proper environment for all users of language. Pragmatics is the line 
guistic side of what the Narwegian philosopher Arne Ness once called *ecoso- 
phy’, the reasoned relationship of humans with their world. Pragmatics is 
ecological linguistics, 

Ûne particular effort in this direction is associated with the cancept of "criti 
cal language awarencss"; this will be the subject of the final section of my book. 


11.3.4 Critical pragmatics 
11.3.4.1 What is ‘critical? 


The word “critical” is often used tû indicateê a relective, examiîing stance toward 
the phenomena of life. In the traditiûan of thê social sciences, the term was 
introduced by the Frankfurt School of the thirties [(Horfkheimer, Adorno, 
Benjamin) and their post-war heirs, the ‘Neo-Frankfurtians", among whom 
Jûrgen Habermas is perhaps the best known. Common to all these thinkers is 
that they examine social life, and society itself, from the angle of what Î would 
call a ‘considered subjectivity’. They do nat believe in thê ‘naked facts" of any 
science, in particular not when that science deals with humans. The point ûf view 
ûf the observer, and his ar her interests in observing, have always to be taken 
into aceoant. 

For many of these original critical philosophers, sociologists, lterates and lin- 
guists, however, a subjective interest did not suffice as an explanatory ground; it 
had to be supplemented [or even supplanted] by the objective interests of class, 
in a Marxist-oriented approach to social science; hence in the past, 'crirical" and 
Marxist" (or ‘Marxian’, as preferred by some) were often considered to be more 
ûr less synonymous. 

In pragmatics, the origin of the term “critical” goes perhaps back to an early 
article which the present author wrote under the title “Toward a critical theory 
of language’ (Mey 1979}. In that article, Î tried to farmulate some minimal con- 
ditions for an activity of linguistic emancipation’, especially in relation to the 
media ûf instruction in the schools. Perhaps because the piece was written inı 
German, but more probably because ir appeared at a time when the Marxist 
inspiration of critical theory was on the wane, the thoughts expressed there went 
mainly unobserved by the linguistic community. 

At about the same time, ã groüp of researchers in England (Roger Fowler and 
his colleagues at the University of East Anglia; Fowler et al. 1979) developed 
their notion of “critical lirrguistics', mı which they put great emphasis on the rela- 
tionship berween socal power and language use; they intended to show how the 
ruling classes of society also determine the ruling language. Due to the subse- 
quent geographical dispersion of the group, this approach too did not have, 
at the time, the impact İt deserved; however in many ways it was responsible 
for the subsequent revival and success of the critical tradition in Australia and 
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England, in the latter country especially as embodied in the ideas propagated by 
the Lancaster group (an which see below). 

In a book I wrote somê years later (Mey 1983), I applied the concepts of 
Marxian dialectics to the problems of social language use, in particular the 
language of labor disputes and their reflections in the media. Another focus 
of attention in that work was the linguistic and pedagogical methods used in 
second language training for adult immigrants. The recurrent themes of the book 
were the same a§ those stressed by earlier critical social scientists and linguists; 
its general tenor can be encapsulated in a rule of thumb as follows: to find out 
what language is used fof, you have to find the user, and determine what makes 
him oar her speak. The employer speaks in a different fashion than does the 
worker, amd this is not so much a matter of the various dialects they use, but 
of the different ways in which they ‘word the world", as I called it (Mey 
1985:66). 

In the latê eighties and early nineties, with the growing impact of pragmatics 
ûn the linguistics and language scene, several movements arose, professing û 
critical approach to matters of language use, Since pragmatics, by its very de- 
fnition, concerns the users of language, the critical approach in pragmatics 
had to narrow its focus to those areas where language usê was critically deter- 
mined by the relations of power in society, placing the language users in a “crit 
ileal" position. Institutional discourse, in particular, became ã focus ûf attentlon, 
as Î have shown in section 11.1, with respect to medical, educational and 
media language. The following sections will broaden the scope of discussion, 
focusing in particular ûn the power relations determining these and other 
societal discourses. 


11.3.4.2 ‘Criical prağgmiitics"™ the Lincaster School 


Siice nobody, to my knowledge, hãš appropriated the term yet, Î suggest lertinğ 
the approaches mentioned in the preceding sections be suitably captured by the 
common deraminator of ‘critical pragmatics’, Here, I'm thinking not only of 
work done by people such as Teun van Dijk [in a number of articles, and mainly 
through his influential journal Piseourse and Society, published since 1990}, but 
also, and mainly, of the so-called ‘Lancaster School of critical language aware- 
neşs, çentered ot Norman Fairclough and his co-workers [ef. Fairclough 1989, 
1992, 1995). 

For Fairclough toa, ‘critical’ has to do with examining the fundamental rela- 
tions that aêsign power to various groups in our society; at the same timê, 
however, he insists on having language [the *texr’} along, the latter being one 
particularly important instrument of exercising that power. 

In Faircloughs work, the language people speak and write looms large, just 
as it dogs in the writings of his collaborators and (former) students (Clark, Talbot, 
Wallace, to name a few; see the collection edited by Fairclough in 19923). The 
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other aspect, that of power, is emphasized as what one seizes through discourse; 
power is discourse in a pûwer-ûriented society (Fairclough 1992:50). That means 
that we read a text in different ways, depending on whether we as readers con- 
strue it im a powerful or İn û powerless situation. The following êxamplê İã due 
to Janks and lvaniê (1992). 

An overseas academic visitor to England found himself enrolled ã5 ã student 
in a graduate course at the hosting university, even though he was a fulltime 
researcher in his home country, and had advised graduate students of his own. 
The ensuing identity conflict made it diffcult for him to critically evaluate his 
role as a language user, especially when doing the reading assignments for his 
courses, After many frustrating months, he decided to take the matter up with 
his supervisor, who realized whar the nature of his problem was, and rather than 
assigning him yet another paper to read for the course, gave him some of her 
own work to read and discuss. Thê foreign leeturêerfêtadêent now started to use 
language in a totally different way: whar had been an instrument ûf oppression 
[teaching as imparted by authority] became now an instrumênt of emancipation 
(reading as part of a collegial discourse among equals}, He found that not only 
had his reading changed, but his own stance in the reading process had become 
another: from being the subservient consumer, he became an active co-producer 
of the text. * As Janks and Ivaniê succinctly express it: “From the empowered 
position, failure to comprehend was not assumed to be a weakness in him, the 
teader, but iî the writing. He shifted from asking, aš a student, Can Î under- 
stand this?" to asking, aš a colleague, ‘Js this understandable and useful?'™ 
1992:310-11 

What this story shows is the significance of societal emancipation for an 
“appropriate” (Fairclough 1933) use of language; conversely, it underscores the 
important role that language plays in emancipating us from the slavery of words. 
Slavery, both in language and in real life, is essentially lack of power: slaves 
cannat dispose of their time and labor power, or even of their lives. Similarly, the 
enslaved language users cannot dispose of their speaking, reading and other uses 
of laniğguage: they mist execute their lanğuage duties ûs directed, hût aš prêfetfed, 
and their language lives are always art the mercy of some authority, telling them 
whar is appropriate use of language, and what not. 

A special case of this power relationship may be observed when the power 
goes underground, so to speak, being assimilated by the powerless, This process, 
called ‘nararalization", will be the subject of our ûéxt section. 


11.3.4.3 Power and naturalization 


Even though in the eye of the naîve beholder, power and its cruel executors may 
seem the most obvious element of oppression (the 55 guard cracking the whip 
ûwer a line of camp inmates, Brutus's father swinging the ax that will separate 
his disobedient son" head from his body, the dictator standing in his open car 
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do nat budge an inch from their preconceived notions about what has happened; 
they are not göoing tû take this case seriously. 

The naturalness of this mterview in terms of police offcer behavior and client 
response is attested by the fact that at no point of the interrogation is the legit- 
imacy of the polices interventions questioned, not even when they flatly accuse 
the waman of lying, of being hysterical, of making things up, and so on. Again, 
irê û case of ‘You can't fghr Cary Hall" for for that matter, the Precinct: the 
harder we try, thê more entrapped we get in our own submission and the more 
vicious the autharities" rerriburions become for whar they consider to bê ımpef- 
tinent behavior 

The same ‘naruralized’ behavior is evident in the following incident, which 
recounts a personal experience: 


(In late March of [Ié4, I was travelling through the French city of Auxerre 
an my titay to Troyes, bere my daughter was hospitalized. I was if d 
burry, trying to make the official risiting bouts, amd in my confusion 
mtistrterpreled a local paliceman's manual traffic directions al an intersection. 
I was pulled over, told fû stay put and waft for bim tû be done with bis 
dufies. When the policeman, af thê end of îfteen mitmutes" waiting, ordered 
me fo report to the precinct office to pay my fine, 3,000 fold] frames, I 
protested, telling bm thal I was in a hurry, for the reasons given above, His 
aster s:?)| 

Vous ne pouvez dire deux mots sans mentir! Lorsque vous aurez payê votre 
contravention, on Yous croira! 


"You cannût say two words without lying! When you'vê paid your fine, well 
believe you!"}] 


Needless to say, having paid the fine, | didn't bother to inquire further abaut my 
credibility rating, and left the police station wirh mixed feelings of impotence, 
rage amd wonder: How could a police officer make such a statement about a 
person he'd nêveêr šeen in his life, and ğet away with it?" The answer, again, is: 
‘naturalization': pûlice power is so ingrained in our everyday representations of 
normal, civil life that it never occurs tû us tû even quêstion it. 

It is the task of a critical pragmatics to examine the conditions that underlie 
such naturalized behaviors (which are frequent also in other societal settings; 
for a medical parallel, cf. Nijhof 1998). As Fairclough remarks, “naruralizatton 
gives to particular ideological reptesentaitions the status of coimmûk sênêê, and 
thereby makes them . . . no longer visible as ideologies" (1993:42; my italics; the 
expression ‘common sense" is borrowed fram the work of Gramsci; see Mininni 
1990]. The ideology of the police as powerful friends of the population (“your 
friendly local police") masks rhe reality of police oppression by naturalizing and 
familiarizing" it. When asking for the conditions implicitly determining this 
situation, we mist resort to an analysis of the political power thar drives the 
ideology, as weê have seen in section 11.2. 
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from the critical perspective, ã statêment of the condimons under whieh ifter- 
actiûns ûf a particular type [including conversation and all sorts of verbal 
cooperation] may occur is a tecessary element of an account of such interac- 
tions, and suêh a statêmêît cannot be made withûut reference to the distrib- 
ution and exercise [of power] in the institution and ultimately, in thê social 
formation [i.e., the society at large]. (1335:48; glosses added by me) 


Review and discussion 


1. In section 11.2.1, we have seen how the world is “worded” mostly through 
ouif êê ûf various metaphors (many ûf whieh remain below our level of aware- 
ness: the sc-called “dead’ meraphors}. Similarly, our manêuvers of linguistic 
marmipulation are largely based on the use of metaphor It was also remarked that 
the real" content of the metaphor is perhaps not as important as the social and 
ather situations it evokes, Consider, for instance, the presses use of metaphoric 
expressions to characterize the US military action against Iraq in January of 1993, 
ã§ illustrated by the following expressions found ûs newspaper headings in the 
Chicago area: 


taj 

U.S. warplanes punish Iraq 
|b 

A slap on the wrist for Saddam Hiussern 
(€) 

Saddam receives spanking 


Wuestions: 
The three expressions above have one fearure in common; can you identify it? 
(Hint: look first at (c}.] 

Can you characterize the metaphoric ‘source universe’ that these expressions 
come from? 


Whar are the social implications of using this kind of metaphoric source? 

What motivates the journalists to use such expressions? 

Do you think their choice of metaphors [as in this caê] is always a conscious 
one? lf mot, how to explain the amazing convergence of the three expressions, 
fal, (b} and (c}? 
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How do these metaphors tmiaiiipulate the reader? (Hint: fefer back to section 
11.1.3, where the language of the media was discussed. Compare also section 
11.1.4 on the situation of patients in a mental hospital.) 


3d. The following starement is from an advertisement for a bank, Avondale 
Federal Savings, "For Four Generations Of Homeouners” (radio station WEEZ, 
Chicaga, September 23, 1992}: 


These are the building blocks from which Avondale has grown, and that will 
continuê tû guide it into the future: friendly service, a qualiry product, and an 
unrelenting cormmitment to safety. 


mestionms? 
The aboye text illustrates what is often called a ‘mixing of metaphors’, Can you 
identify the various ‘source domains" that get mixed up here? [The "source 
domain” is where the metaphor originally comes from]. 

Can you provide further examples of this phenomenon? 


Compare now the fact that school teachers and journal editors generally frown 
on metaphor mixing, and do everything they can to eradicate its use, 

Why do you think such a use 1s offensive? [Hint: try to establish what causes 
metaphors tû gêf mıxed up; cf. also the ‘dead" metaphors mentioned above.] 


The amount of energy thar people display chasing down undesirable language 
uses (such as faulty spelling, bad grammar, fıixed metaphors and s0 on} is often 
aatonishing. Do you have any explanation to offer why this is s0? (Hint: refer to 
section 11.1.3, on the role of ‘“cûrrëct” language in an educational setting. As with 
all uses of language, also ‘bad" use ıs socially conditioned. } 


3. This and the following two exercises deal with what is ûften broadly called 
‘sexist use of language". Consider the following case: 


In July [1993], Judge Robert Zack of Broward County, Florida, found topless 
hot-dag vendor Terri Cortina not guilty of indecent exposure. ln court, Zack 
read aloud a law that stipulated that it is illegal “for any person to expose of 
exhibit his sexual organê." 

Said Zack, “I don't think this lady has malê sexual organs. I [have] io choice 
burt to release her" (Reader, Chicago, December 4, 1992, Secrian 4, p. 23) 


Wmestions: 
Whar was Judge Zacks opinion based on, from a linguistic point of view? (Hint: 
refer to the discussion in section 11.3.3 of ‘generic’ pronouns vs. pronouns and 
other linguistic items that are strictly determined by gender.) 

Do you feel that, in the context of the law text, his is used as a generic 
pfaioun? Are şou familiar with similar üses in other official docuryents, and cani 
you give some examples? 
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Was Zack right in acquitting the defendant? 

Suppose you, a radical feminist, were present in the Florida courtroom where 
Judge Zack pronounced his sentence. Would you have objected {if you legally 
cold) te hiš uê# of a ‘generic loophole’ to prevent a female from being punished 
for transgressing a male-imposed and male-oriented restriction on mudity? 
(Compare that under Austin, Tex., City Ordinances, it is legal for a woman to 
appear topless in public, the motivation for this rule being an officially adopted 
policy of equality between the sexes, ) 


Would you say that the judge's decision is acceptable from a pragmatic view- 
point? (Motivate your answer.) 


4. WBEZ, the Chicago public radio station, had an interview on August 38, 
1992, with the (male) director of advertising of a New York frm, which had 
placed an ad in the New York Times for tartan bras [complete with matching 
boxer shorts} for the astonishing price of $78. The topic of the discussion was: 
why would women be willing to pay so much for underwear? 

The (male) interviewer suggested thar it might have something to do with the 
feeling that underwear was important to women, so important in fact that 
the girls thought it was normal, if one went out with a man, that he'd pay for 
thê dinner, since they had already paid so much for the underwear! Next, he men- 
tioned the cuüriouês fact that, although this was a typically feminine topic, the rwo 
people wha were discussing it were both male. The interviewer continued: 


[INTERVIEWER:] So here we were discussing this at the office with ã group of 
women, and how come when 1 call, that Fm talking to a man? 

[DMEECTOR OF ADYERETISING:] Well Tm the director of advertising, and since 
you inquired about an ad... 

[inr.:] Well, Mr O'Brien, I suppose that if it had been a woman who'd called, 
the interview would have gone better. 

[DPig.:] It went badly?? 

\micropbone cut off by interviewer) 


Viesiionê: 

Underlying this interview are some assumptions about the relationship between 
men and women, iı particular how they relate to money expenditares individu- 
ally and vis-ã-vîs one another. Can you make these assumptions explicit, arid say 
whether they are: 

la} realistic 

(b} pragmatically justified 

e] sexist? 

Motivate your answers. 


Suppose the marketing director and the joarnalist had been females, how would 
you suppose the interview would have come off? 
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Epilogue: Of Silence 
and Comets 


(Reflections on a cover picture) 


Pedple often ask me what motivated the choice of my cover picture, Pegwell Bay, 
by William Dyce, a relatively unkown Pre-Raphaclite, wliûse üniqûê îiãšter- 
piece (properly subtitled: A Recollection of Oetober Sth, 1838") is on display in 
the Tate Gallery, London, where Î saw it for the first time on March 20, 1986, 
a year before [Î started writing the first, Danish version of my book, 

The reason for my original attraction was quite trivial, if anything is trivial in 
this world. I had been reading Susan Hill's fascinating novel The Bird of Night 
(1976), being the life and memories of the crazed poetic genius Francis Croft 
(England's most eminent poet"; Hill 1976:173]}, as told by his life-long friend 
and later chronicler Harvey Lawson. Croft is often, when missing from his home 
in South Terrace, found in front of this picture in the Tate, deeply absorbed in 
meditation. ™ But what is there to meditate about, Î asked myself, on seeing that 
painting for the first time, a picture that leaves no stone unpainted, where all the 
mıiimutest details arê taken care of in the most realistic way? 

The clue is in the date. Om that particular day, the comet known as Donati's 
was visible over large parts of southern England, anid the people depieted on the 
canvas are out at the beach in order to watch the celestial phenomenon, visible 
even in clear daylight (the reproduction does not do justice to the painting's 
nriginal calor tangs, with the people standing about in “the pallid autûmn light", 
corresponding to “the time of day, just before evening” (as the Tate Gallery 
description has if; Anonymous 1985:54}; rather, they suggest the end of a bright 
summer's day, with the sunlight still in the sky). 

The curious thing about this tableau is that almost none of its inhabitants actu- 
ally look at thê comet; they are busy gathering shells, talkıng to each other, of 
doing something totally unrelated (like the man with the cart in the background). 
The first printings of my book did, moreover, not even show the comet itself it 
had been cropped off the top of the reproduction, its tail being the only part that 
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colour and line" [1997:5359]. Withers exemplifes her thoughts by discussing 3 
paiating by Breughel, The Fall of Iearus [around 1533), in which the eponymous 
hgure almost isn't there (recall that in Dyce’s picture, the comet isn't even rmen- 
tioned in the title of the painting): 


The viewer has to look very hard to find the tiny figure of Icarus tumbling into 
the sea in the background; the whole concentration is on the peasant in the fore- 
ground going about his daily work with tremendously calm indifference to the 
momentous event going on behind him. „. . . The intense concentration of the 
peasant also contributes to the silence of this painting, a8 he is completely 
absorbed in his daily taak. Îr is this complete absorption, whether of plowing a 
feld, reading a book, pouring from a jug, making lace or trying a child's bonnet, 
that gives so much genre painting of artists like Vermeer, De Hooch ar Chardin 
a quality and a depth of silence. Withers 1997:365; my emphasis) 


The silence depicted in the painting of Pegwell Bay is not one of ‘holding your 
tongue’, but rather one of ‘holding your breath’ and realizing what you're here 
in this world for: to go about your business, live the moment and not gab about 
if, to collect your riches in your hands and head, without squandering them right 
away through idle words, Our pragmatic justification is mot just through our 
words (cÊ. Matthew 13:36], ™ but through our acts, not least including ã justi- 
fed, and justifying, silence, 

Applying these reflections to Dyce's and my own comet, we may be able to 
avoid a big misunderstanding that is apî tû occur; for ont doesn't have tû look 
at ã cûmet tû be comet-wise. In fact, the man in the picture supposedly direct- 
ing his gaze at the comet probably understands less than those other people 
paying ıo obvious heed, Dyce shows ûs people who haye their attention fixed 
on the daily businesses at hand, but who at the same time, on another level of 
cansciousness, are aware of the fact that these businesses somehow relate to 
‘higher things": after all, their entire raison d'être on Pegwell Beach is the comet. 
Which is exactly the role that pragmatics plays in relation to our everyday lan- 
guage: it is there, not as an observed phenomenon, but rather as something that 
we are aware of on another level of consciousness — a passive awareness thar of 
course may be prodded into activity by a proper use of linguistic and pragmatic 
techniques [as my readers hopefully have learnt from the book they just have 
perused). 

fan-Ola Ûstman (1987, 1995b} has coined the beautiful expression “implicit 
afiichofiniğ’ as charactêfistic of our pragmatic activities: our thoughts and our 
words are anchored cutside of us, implicated In society; but we are not explic- 
irly referring to that anchor every time we open our mouths. On the contrary, 
we fiewver [at least consciously] ‘do pragmatics" whên weê use language: rather, 
doing pragmatics is ‘doing being’, more precisely, ‘doing being a language user", 
to vary Manny Schegloffs quasi-immortal phraseology. In this perspective, the 
man gazing at the comet may be the only persan who is explicitly aware that 
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Notes 


The exceptions are words that imitate sounds, the so-called omomatopotefica, But 
êve hêre ûnê can be misled: for instance, animal söundë are rendered im vastly dif 
ferent ways across languages, as everybody krrows. 

CE also the more technical-philosophical terms “tio implicate" and “tû explicate", 
which are derived from the same original Latîn foot and ave related meanings. 
Ner all aurhors distinguish between “implication and ‘implicatare"; for instance, 
Leech and Thomas (1388:19) call an ‘implicarure” simply a ‘pragmatic implication", 
following Grice, wit wasn't toû careful, when hê “öûoncocted™ his famous “notan 
ûf canversatianal implicatare”, about telling us how to derive the subetantives: from 
the everyday verb ‘to imply’ or from its philosophical cousin ‘to implicate", For 
Grice, imıplieature is a kind of implication, hence he sometimes uses "implies' as a 
hon-terhnical synonym to "conversationally implicates’ (ef. Grice 1981:1943]. 
Omê can make these logical equivalencies clear with the aid of so-called “truth rables' 
indicating the canditions under whieh ã proposition or a combination of proposi- 
tans is true or false. Most handbooks of logic will tell you how to construct a truth 
table; however, this kind of logical push-ups is outside the scope of the present book. 
A biblical ã propos: the omer of the vinevard in St Matthew AÛ:1-16 was logically 
correct in giving the latecomers the ame hire as be had promised those who had 
bome the “burden and heat of thê day". What hê had said was: “If şoü ğo mito tif 
vineyaîd, Û girê ¥ouû ã pernmy each” ~— and so he did at the end of the day. There 
was no logical injunction against giving the penny also to those who hadn't worked, 
or not worked enough, and the vineyard owner did what he thought he had to do 
(“whatsoever [was] right"), in strict conformity with the laws of logic. (The pragk- 
matitšs of the labûr market tell a different story, aa we know.) 

Namely, if the number of raisins is exactly equal to thê ‘“somê" that Alex had pinched 
lef. Quine 1958:6771]. 

We are dealing here with ã “scala implieature iû thê sense dened by Gazdar 
(197356). See further section 4.2. 

Sperber and Wilson call an explicitly communicated assumption an ‘explicarure’ 
PELL EAR 

The famous unsuccesslul dental of Jesus by St Peter in the high priest's courtyard is 
ã cast n pûint: “Surely thou alsû art one of them; for thy speech betrayeth thee”, 
said the dameel (Marthew Z673 and no amount of denying could tonvince “them 
that sîüûd by" that the addressed waš fot a Galilean, hence porentiallF associated 
with the “King of the Jews’. 

The word “received” has acquired a certain natoriety as a cuphemism for ‘higher- 
clase" pronunciation, ãš in “RAF" [received pronunciation] = the ‘public [sie] school’ 
variety of spoken English propagated by vast numbers of EFL. {‘English-as-a-oreign- 
language’]) teachers all ûver the world. 

lî ةûtk‎ ãîı auütoîîiatie canelüsion, the frst sentence "entails" the second; however, the 
conwerge i5 not true. [See further the dištussion If şêéction 44.22, and Horn 
1984:15. 

This kind of ‘exploitation’ has been called outing" a conversational maxim [of 
polireness) by Grice (13735; see further section 3.2.4). Thus, I can flout polireness in 
urder te obtain a special effect (e.g, of amiliarity], as wên Î šû¥ tû a friend, when 
imıeetig him on the streets of Bologna: ‘Come va, vecchio stronzo?’ (Jiierally, How's 
ir going, old fart?'; Umibertû Elû, pers. commi.). 
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aš: Know that it is tewo miles to Spur, Tex.’ - actually one of the more spurious 
multiple choices for an anewer tû a qutstiûn ûn a sixties" Texas driver's test. 
Some of my readers may think that this kind ûf detailed reasoning is going too far. 
Ler them be assüred thar, im Searle's own opinion, this treatment has not been 
detailed enough; in his own words, “I have not, for example, discussed the rale ol 
the assumption of sincerity, ûr the ceteris paribus conditions that attach tû various 
of the steps"! [1975:63]. On the other hand, Searle also admits that "in normal 
convêrsitiûn, û coûîêê, û onê wouüld cemsciously go through the steps involved im 
this Fêasoning" (197563). 

Similar obsêrvatiûiê havê bêtn made by Woedak and by CBarr with regard to court- 
room hearinge (Wodak-Engel 1984; O"Barr 1982). 

To quote Levinson: “there are no isolable necessary and sufficient conditions on, 
for example, question-jor answer-]hocad; . . . rather, the marure of the use to which 
iitefrogatiyres are put can vary subtly with the nature of the language-games or con- 
texts in which they are used" (1983:75) 

Ineidentally, these ‘properties" need mort be limited to inner states: in certain cultures, 
oe can congratulate people on the acquisition of material objects such ãš hêw cars, 
nappy clothes ete. li Amêrica, it i uêual tû conğfamuûlate people ûn perîinğ û new 
job, or achieving a task, or winming the lottery (sometimes even before the act, a5 
iî those imposible mail offers: “Congratulations! You may already have won!"). 
In Denmark, it is quite OK to congratulate people on their new cars ar other kinds 
of pets. 

in the following, Î will use this broader concept of “context” as the unmarked tern 
{the “defaulr'), and only talk about 'co-texr” whenever Î want to restrict ite content, 
Some linguists have called these ‘im peratives-inthe-form-of-a-qutstion" [type “Why 
don't you get last") mbimperatines. The term iš originally due to Jerry Sadock 
[1974]. 

Actually a quotation: from the novel Bright Lights, Bright City by lan Meclnerney 
(New York: Doubleday, 1384]. 

The term aizmcbî js sald to refer ta the striking of he iron by the blackamith amd 
his helper, operating in randem: the strikes are timed exactly right zo as to avoid 
clashes and let thê work continue without interruptioti. 

ood examples are provided by Allwood (1976). CE ako the literature on *anar* 
chie" conversation types in the West Indies, ãš, #8. desenbed for Antigua by 
Reisman [I989. Consider also conversational contexts in many linguistic commiir- 
nities, where interruption is mot only tolerated, but necessary in order to hold one's 
own: the cûckrail-party small talk, the bar ar locker-toom conversation, peer banter 
and 3o on. (Anybody who has ear-wiinessed a flock of Japanese teenage girls ‘con- 
versing" in thê Tokyo subway will recognise the plrenaimerort. | 

The term ‘phatie" goes back to the Polish anthropologist and linguist Bronislaw 
Malinowski. Jakobson, who is usually quoted as the source of this term, uses Mali- 
nowski's terminology, *phatic communion’, but interprets it aê a ‘communicative 
exchange” which happens mostly for the purpases of contact [e.g greetings). See 
Jakobson (16357 Lyrans (196:417). 

To understand to what extent such phenomena are directly dependent an the lan- 
guage used [considered as an expression of the culmurel, cf. the case of the Americ 
gan ةmadênt‎ who tried to compliment a Japanese #udent at Boaton Uaiwveraity on 
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ances, Moreover, the verb forrns [apart from the artached particle] do not differ, as 
grammatical persons are not distinguished in the Japanese verb, 

Larry Horn, tû whom Î owe this quotation, establishes an even more original source: 
George kK. Zip, who introduced the Economy Principle in linguistics in the forties 
[Horn 1984:11). Elsewhere in thê sait article, Horm remarks, mich to the point, 
that such general Teast effort principles simply are too powerful (p. Z8]. 

As is done by, tg, Levinson [1383]. For him, discourse analysis is a hybrid, 
grammar-and-speech-acr-oriented analysis of spoken language, and as such “hun- 
damentally misconceived* (1983:88). 

inte metîpragmatic indexıcaliry relies heavily on the context, some authors [e.g., 
umperz 1992] use the term ‘contextualization";, others speak of “emtextmalization’ 
leg, Silweratein 19934. 

Ranciêres original wording alludes to a seminal work by the French sociologist 
Pierfê Bûurfdieüû, Ce qê parler eut dire (1983). 

er Enfield 1938 for an enlightening discussion ûf this sueê. 

I] have opted for this terminology [pragmeme, pract, allopract) for purely 
practical reasûns, viz., tû provide my readers with a familiar, not too overworked 
framework that would be accesible to anybody with a minimal bag Ir 
linguistics. 

Some might object to my choice on the grounds that it “extendf[s] the analysis of 
langage systems io embrace a certain range ûf relatêd söeial facts, fathêr thai 
does] any rethinking of the basic assumptions underlying the postulation of lan- 
guage syatems in he frst place”, as Roy Harris has remarked (1998:3). While such 
criticisms may have a point (they have also has been leveled at Kenneth's Pike's tef- 
minalogical neologism ‘behavioreme", created to capture the entire context of 
hııman behavior), this is mot the place to enter into a discussion of Foundational 
issues as they are reflected in terminology. 

On ‘adaprabiliry’ [as contrasted to ‘adaptivity"} in the domain of the interaction 
berween humans and computers, see Mey (1991a, 199344} and CGorayska and Mey 
[1996]. 

Computer wizard Simon Cray, imwentor and builder of the Cray supercomputer, is 
said to have been able to reboot his machines directly from the main cûnsole, usiiiğ 
machine langage. 

An interdict i5 a legal measure, inflicted by the Holy See on a certain part of its 
jurisdiction, or on a certain category ûf persons, and severing the connections 
between it, or them, and the church. I amounts thus to a ‘territorial exeommiimi- 
caîîon', an ecclesiastical state ol siege. 

Cnt may wonder about the appropriateness of the term narration" afd its cognates 
to characterize such different text genres as novels, poems, technical prose and so 
an, However, inasmiich every text bears the imprint of a producer, a ‘teller’, If seems 
fair to use the cûover-all technical expression for telling’, namely tû marratê, ih order 
to characterize all sorts of textual activity. The problem is intimately relared with 
that of the text's voices"; see below, section %4, for details. 

Such stort arê olren, following CGeneme (1980), called *intradiegetic’ [(Toolan 
1948). 

In actual life, suêh protestations are often overheard, and the author is panished 
for what he or he has allowed ber or his narrator to reveal. No amount of 
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distancing himself Irom the fictitious worlds he had created in his satirical narra- 
tives could prevent Jonathan Swift from being sent in exile to Ireland by his affended 
king. 

The fact that Bulgakov prefers the past to û present form [like uenajem “we will 
learn} may have to do with the fact that be is telling a story in the past, ad doesn't 
want to break its continuity; an English reader would perhaps be happier with a 
translation like “aa we will learn subsequently’. 

A mûrê fecenî Engğlh translatiên of Bulgaikow's work fares slightly beer: “as was 
learned maıbsequrntly” ia how Burgin and O" Connor redder the discussed passage 
[1995:5]. Even so, the tenge problem remains. 

For this quotation Irom Donne J am indebted to A.5, Byatt (1336:43). Incidentally, 
Deonne's text FOF the prûogfesse of rhe soule. The second anniversarie'; ll. 144ê) 
also refers to a dead woman [though not a matriarch: Afteem-year-old Mistress Eliz- 
abeth Drury, who died in 1610). 

The nation of ‘point of ew” has gained considerable populariry in the Anglo- 
American world of literary criticism, as Toolan {1994:68} remarks, However, for 
teasûnê ûf tê “great and continuing nuisance perpetuated by the term" [p,. 68), Î 
prefer to use that of "voice", [On the relationship between ‘focalization" and ‘voice, 
see Mey 1999:ch. é.1.| 

One recent honorable exception is the work af Chafe [1994]. 

The hatire of this representation will vary widely, af corse, depending ûn the kind 
of society we are dealing with: elirst and arisiocracy-orientêd, or a more democra- 
tically ûrganized type of commonwealth, Historically, the different organizations 
reflect themselves in the way audiences are arranged: compare the egalitarian, more 
democratic seating in Shakespeare's Globe playhouse with the stiffly hierarchical 
sîruêturê tf the Itallri-tnspired barfûoquê thêatèr (sulh ãš the Feniêê iî Venice 
royalry im their separane boxes, the rest of the spectators having their seats assigned 
in accordance with their societal positions and worldly wealth. 

The only exception being ‘Darl’, who possesses two voices, one “natural, the other 
"prerernatural', printed in italics, to show that this iş the voice of somebody speak- 
ing through him: an omisêient "helper", maybe. 

Among the latter Virginia Woolf, “who probably over uses the device" [Fludernik 
1993165). 

A similar reasoning may have prompted the new measures recently announced by 
ihe US gûoverîmenî tû curb têatro coRêuîiğîon armêîğ miîofê, If futurê, thê uše 
of models, picture, colors etc. in cigarette advertising will be prohibited and only 
back-and-white [‘tambstûne") lettering permitted, In his speech on the lawn of the 
White House om August Z3, 1936, in which he announced tbe new measures, Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton had it right when he said: “I hereby pronounce Joe Camel and 
the Marlboro Man dead" [National Fablie Radio Newa, Augugt 24, 1396, noon). 
And indeed, since destroying the ‘“et-up" takes away the necessary presuppositions 
or ã pragmatic act, advertising by speech acts alone (f it were feasible} would be 
bound to be significantly less effective than our present way of pulling out all the 
thinkable media straps in order to create an overwhelming advertising set-up, an 
‘ofer we cannot refuse", 

Bitikasten refers here tû0 the classic rhetorical technique called prosopopela 
literally: ‘personihcaton"], ie, the creation of a mask and a voice for ã free- 
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On the reader as ‘co-creator’ ûf the text, see Mey [(1999:eh. $]. 

As depicted ûn û marble frieze in the Council Roam of the Amererdam Rayal Palace. 
Hy a felicitous quirk af language homology, the French original is directly trans- 
posable into English, while cûnserring the pun: “Ce qul va sans dire, vient şans 
dife," 

The original ttle of the story ia "Die Panne’ (Diirrenmatt 1956}, 

ln my 1976 edition, Hill wrongly ascribes the picture to a painter named Boyce. 
There is a [miügh earlier] Paimitêf o that namê, amd a small oll canvas of hia i on 
display in one of the neighbouring rooms at the Tate. (Later editions of Hill's book 
have the correct reference. ) 

“But I say unto yuu, that every ille word that men shall speak, they shall give 
acêount thereof in the day of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words thou shalt be comdemned" [Matthew 12:36-7, King James 
version]. 

Thus Berkeley microbiologist Gunther Stent, one of Watson aid Criek's callabori- 
tors, im a lecture at the Department of Computer Science, Yale University, in the 
summer af 1382. 

Compare the use of ‘visual silence" in the works of a painter such as Giorgio de 
Chirico, or that “courage ol empty or dead surfaces" which we may experience in 
Abildgaardî works ([Kirkeby 1993:12]. As to the role of perspective in literary aft, 
ae my book When Voices Clash (199%: esp. ch. 6). 
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principle 
EeORIMTES 
ttünimest, 7 
material production, 312 
meetary, EF 
prot, 309 
economy, LZ A-BÛ 
Economy Principle, L4 
ecosophy, 315 
education, 231 
bilingual, 210 
insttitaRê, L3 
research, dab 
science, 11, 194 
school 
iEhievemênt, AZ 
classroom, lÊ 
tu mEulumi, L3, 310 
hidden, 232 
drop-outs, Z3 
Head Start, 233 
pPiggy-bank teaching, 233 
school vs. home, 190 
eects 
indirect, Z13 
ûf imtêerchanğê, lÊ 
of linguage, Û 
pelecutionary têt perloeutonary 
pragmatic, 23 
of repression, A 
ùf spêèch acts, LZ 
effort, law of least, 1Î 
tfficteney principle, LAI 
elaborated va. restricted set Bernstein, 
code 
electronic medium, l427 
e-mail, AZ 
emniicon, 148: sêê dlê siiléy 
MUD, 14Ê 
2# dêt cûmpubef 
ELIZA {(Weisenbaum)] ser computer 
Experiment 
Eliza (Higgins), 3Û 
EMAC pab 
tîhanêlpation, 310-11, UZ 
‘iner change’, 314 


dialogue, 184, 190, 355 
at, 223 
compute, ZA 
addressing, ATE 
bdy falê, ZA3 
wmderlying goal, Z16 
partners, 3O7 
direcîness, ZÊÛ 
û exptession, LIE 
ûf Fêqî, A4 
seê also indirect 
directives, 103, 1A 
disambiguate, Bé: see also ambiguity 
discourse, 184, 190-D, 244, DTT, 3E 
êfitical sèf çriîiêal pfagmatics 
definition, 13] 
different fram text, Û 
different from conversation, 1% 
discwurse analysis, 191, 33 n. EB 
تا ,عاهتع‎ 
linguistic, 
markers, 174, 198; see also hedges, 
mitigation, summarizing 
devites 
‘free imdireet discourse" (FID, 222, 
149; see alo narrativitry 
incoherent, 1= 
imatitutiomal, 115-16, 300 
medical, ilê 
ozial, 300 
schizophrenic, 154-5; see alo 
schizophrenia 
ت11 افاج 0ة‎ 
discursive space, 131 
ıiriiverse of discourse, 245-6, 
48 
Disesurse Completion Test [DCT], 
276 
discrimination, Zê: see alo 
minorities 
dispiefeîrêd, 113, 151-2 قفا‎ 
false wara, Ûû 
hesitatio, El 
repetition, LZ 
respûanse eatireê, lÃ 
sêf alo preferred 
domination sef societal dominafiöf 
Dutch, 3A, 110, 129 
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explicate, 47, 88, معا ععع ;غ2 ,4ے وھ ققد‎ 
relevance theûry 
explicit, A2 
context, L1 
vs. implied dental, 210 
periormative, DIZ 
expositivê lact}, 117, 124 
expreEssyre [act], 1AU-l, 2B 
extralinguistic, 27, 30, 39, 151, 178, 282 
êةûnëidêératonš,‎ 178, L8J 
factûfê, A, 26 
motivation, LÊO 


face, 33, 74, Ê, 283 
damağê îê, ت2‎ 
losing face, 74, 338 n 43 
threat to, 73, 32, 182, A 
avoiding, i 
Poditiwe ¥s, negative, J4, 23 
sf also politeness 
active ser verb 
faculty psychology see psychology 
fairness ser media coverage 
false starts seê disprelerred 
amiliarity, 3L, 33 a. 32 
family ser instinution 
fears, 16: seê also pragmatie 
presupFpositiori 
Federal Cûammumications Commission 
{FCC), Z97; sêê alo media 
felicity, 36, 125, 163 
conditions, 3-100, 126, 128, 160, 
227, 3ے‎ 
Felicity's condition, 126, 32U see also 
happiness 
female, 3ÛĞ 
feminine, 194 
feminized titles, 3% 
feminist, 3A, 149, 313 
fctional space, Z51; see also literary 


held work, گ1‎ 

feld of engagement (body), ZA3; seê 
als body mowê 

imdex eld, 3 

sef also coordinates, Zeigfeld 


Subject Index 


ın êduğatron, Î 
through langage, 314 
linguistics ser linguistics 
see dlsû critical pragmatics 
embarrassment sef laughter 
embedded see propositinn 
emotions, [47, 223 
EmONcon sê smiley 
Emser Depesche, ZEÛ 
êîmpowermênt, 116, Z14, Z9, 3 
societal, 227-1 
gzêf also power 
tneoded sef proposition 
emdangered languages, 15, ZZ 
engagement, body field of ZZ; see alo 
body move, composite dialogue 
act, pragmatic acî 
English, 25, 4, S6, 39, 107, 113, 117, 
14%, 167, 178, 133, 198, HA 244, 
262, دد ,16 ۔ھ 335 77ے د27‎ 
u. 30 
American, 4Î, 17, 20 
Black, &, ZX 
East Coast Jewish, ZO 
as official language, ZA, 310 
entailment see logic 
emiuunCiativê atl, lA 
equivalenî see logic 
essential cûndiron anid rulê êr speech 
ã3, Fulês adi EBRdifêîŠ 
ethic, A, 
ethnocentric, 182, 2ib 
ethno ugal, 2Ê 
ethnopetal, Aib 
ethnamethcdology, LI, 4, 138, A4 
member resmuarces, 138, 214 
euphemism, 334 
Fvefit time (ET, 24l; see also timê, 
fETISE 
everyday language, HÛ 
exchange sëf conversation, cofivefsation 
analysis, pair-wise structûreê 
excuse, L21, 149, 1L, 286-7 
exêfctiiveê laet], 117, 120, ففاق غغ ي14‎ 
behabirive 
expectation, 156, 185; s2 وا‎ 
unexpected answer 
expletive, LSI 
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gemerative-tranaloemational grammaf, 13, 


3 
generic, 1233, 32A 
he”, 32, 313 
ianm-generiê use of pronoun, 314 
pral, 3&2 
generosity see maxim 
genocide, aguistig, 15; seê alê 


linguicide 
German, 4L, 118, Z16, ZZ2, 273, 
333 ت‎ 16 


Germanic, 16, 333 n غا‎ 
gesture s#e body language 


goodbye, 147; see also greeting 
grammar, lÊÃ 
morphology, Lé, 1Z, 13 
êêf also article, gender, noun, plural, 
prontun, mıêêd, tene 
pgfammanêal, 333 û 17 
rules, 5%, 64, 178-9, 182-3 
gender, 3 
grammaticalized, Š 
anigramımatical, ZZ 
reek, 173 337 کد‎ 
drama, l5Z 
Greenlandic, Wer, 335 1 16 
greeting, 15Û, 157, 13U see also 
goodbye 


guesswork, 4Ê 


habitat, linguacultural, ZAD 
happiness, Lê3; sef also felicity 
Head Start see eduction 
hearer, 117, 211; sef also speaker 
Hebrew, 51-2, 267, 337 ى‎ 33 
hedges, İ1ĞÎ, ZAZÎ; sêr also diëoîurêê 
miarkers 
hegemony, AZÊ, Z31, 33 n. 118 
al ara, 291 
in 3peteth sitmatıûn, dÊ 


Finnish, LI, 141, 138, A0, 278 

first pair part sê conversation analysis 

fit to world, direction of, 119-34, Zé; 
sage Also speech acî 

fixed expressions, Z94 

Hashback, Z38, 242, 250 

Flemish, Ai 

oor, 134, 137, 139, 147; see also 
contersation analysis 

focusing (body move], 226 

force, IZ, 157 


illocurtionary, 33, 115, 117, 125, 1601, 


339 3د ھ‎ 
indireet, A13 
of language, L2 
literal, 213 
promissory, LZ] 
see alo illocutionary, speech act 
formal, 19, 41, 138 
informal, AA 
explanation, 33? o کے‎ 
free, Zé 
free" agent, 214, 309; see also 
manipulation 
êERRETPHSE, dÊ 


‘free indirect discourse’ (FID), LÛL, 343, 


sê also narrativity, diseoure 
megotation, JF 
French, 31, 36, 38, LIO, 27A, 382 
unemon 


combext to conbext [Levinson] sef 
EONTEKE 


functioning of language {(Osimanj, 10, 


4 
hanétonal model (Jakobson), LÛ 
funcional triangle [Bihler), 1Û 
speech act, 163, lB 
fabarables, 32 


garden path, é3, 72, 83, 25 ae 2o 
sêttinğ uP, situation 


-based reference, 193, 311 

«iarked armicle, J 

sef alo generit, SER 
pêReêfativê sêmanîticê, J 
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Subject Index 
see also dependency, ramscî verba, 1Ê 

‘here-now-Î" system, Š4: sre also ilongot, F4, 7 

coordinates, deictie center immanence sê linguistic theory 
"hereby -teat, 108: are also performative immediacy, 1ê 
hesitation set dispreferred, prosody context, l3 
heterodiegetic see literary pragmatics, seê dlsû adjaceney 

narrative immigranlz, 316; see also minorities 


imperatives, BO, 1O3, 113, 119, 130, 17% 


seê diso verb 
imipeêrsoîial verb, 244 
implication, 43, 186, 336 a. 4ے‎ 
raRêelinğ, Ê 
logical, dk 
implicature, 10, 24, 28, 445 
canceling, dE 
conventional see conventional 
conversational gee conversatronal 
different from presupposition, LÊÊ 
pragmatic, AS 
implicit, 250 
anchoring, dl 
asgertion, AJ? 
denial, 209 
indexicality, 132 
iafrativê VolêE, ASU 
implied, 4, 42, 70, 73, 82 
logically, 47 
îiieaminğ, ÛÎ 
see also implicit 
ineéiting (act), Z21 
index, 54, 186, 196, 275, 337 n گ3‎ 
field see eld 
indexical expression, S3, SZ 
indemicaliry, 17Ê, 19Ê, 22 
implicit, 1A8 
invisible, 138 
value, Z75 
imlicati¥eê, 135; seê alo verb 
ml 
denial, dO? 
effec, 204 
force, ZA 
reélerencê, 33 
rêqiitst, 214 
speech act see speech act 
individual, single vs. supra, ZAZÊ 
Indo-European, Z32 


hidden conditions see conditions 

hints, 136, 2135; s#e also indirect speech 
EE 

hiss see prosody 

hormaliegetic see literary pragmatics, 
marrativE 

honorifics, 54, 172, 337 n 36 

egalê, AS 
sege dlso politeness 

himê, dÊ 

human action, ZZÊ 

human activity, Z04 

human develapment, 30ê 

human rights, ZéÊ 

human sociality, 191 

Hungarian, 110, 3S i. LILO 

hyperbole, ى4‎ 

hyphenated areas, 5, 3; see alsa applied 
linguistics, pycholinguistes, 
saciolinguistics 


Î ("speaking me'], 34 
ieêmicity, A4, 334 A 13 
ideology, 271, 314 
IFID ser ilocutiênary force indicating 
device 

ocutionary, 33, LAA, A23, 152 

act, 117, 123, 212 

primary vi. secondary, 1I3 


ends, 1&1 
forge, 14, 114, 117, 143, 16-1, 
339 . 3 


illocutionary force indicating device 
(FID, 101-2, ف1‎ 

intention, LSA, 156-7, 1l 

shared, 157-3: see also tum type 

vs. perlocutionary, da3 

punt, I17, 3A7; see also Ulocutionary 
force 

lilocutiotary-Verk-Fallaey, 117 
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intentionality, Î 
iitêéfactafits, 1%, L4: êê dlê 
convEeERa ORA 
interaction, ZÊ, 104, 116, 3د‎ 
goals, 216 
ihirough language, 10, گ31‎ 
sequencê, 3Û 
6ا1 ,كا اغ‎ 
social, 10, 1 
interehaAg#ê, 133, ظ1‎ 
telephone, IA? 
rwû- part, 4® 
seê also conversation, conversation 
analysig, telephone 
intereulrural, ZÛ 
difference, 77, 143 
equivalence, I79 
pragmatics, 79 
prejudices, LA 
speech acts, 1F, 275-80 
sê aso croge-ceultural speech act, 
croas-language comparison 
interdict seê law 
interes, conflictinfê, TA, 1k 
iiterlocutars ser conversation 
imterriptioîk, 13Ê 
gelf- ser conversation analysis 
Interv Ew 
job, 190, 309 
medical, II6, 190, 299-300 
prompting, 133, 216 
tnvisible 
irhexhealiry, 198 
partnership, 13Z 
pralesmanal women, 6Û, J 
invitatan, 113, 152, 207 
accepîing, 113, 15 5ے‎ 
fepecting, LLA=13 
soliciting, ZÎ 
see also pre-invitation 
‘ıpfa' sêê pragmatic act 
irûny, لھ ,ك4‎ 
lealian, 149, 274 


Japanese, 41, 346, 106, 110, 121, 130, 
141, 166-7, 2524, 279, 342 
Bé: seê 2es kamji 

Javanese, 5A 


inference, A0, 130 
ron-truth-tonditional, SÛ 
sehema, 194 

informal ser iormal 

information 
asking for, 11Ê 
processing, EZ 
owefload, L5 
superlumus, 15-1 

informative, 70-1, #2, 216 
intention, HS 

informing [4pêech actl, lŠ 

inner change ةëe‎ emianicipatoîy 

inquiring, 1U, 143, 265 

inquüit, ZŠÈ; see also narrative, 

parenthetical 

insertion SEQUENCE tf sequence 

institutional, 109, 117, 125 
discourse, 115-16, 30 
language, 3Z 
seta, lÊ 
situation, HA 

jab interview, 190, 309 
spêech acî verbs, lê 

instirutions, 11, 115, 119, 290, 326 


doctor-patient relationship, LIé, 300 


Family, 20 
health care, 192 
hospiral, ڈ11‎ 
legal, see law 


marriage, 7, 115-16, 123, 339 n. S4 


medical interview, 116, 1Û, 300-1 
mêtal, AJ 
military, #Û-Î, 1û3, lÎ 
monastic, 1G 
patients, 31 
good ¥ş, bad, 30? 
paperwork, 310 
police see law 
priesthood, 135 
sacraments, dS 
social actiîririeş, 11%, 21 
insur, Ê2 
inteniûmal sêê sêran Hêê 
ımîention, #4, 133, 339 4 
camimurica tive, dA 
iloeationary, 154, 157, 160, 163 
primary, L4 
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comune, dk 
equivalence, A3 
implication, d5=b 

logical presupposition, LÊ 
mon-cantradicîîon, &Z 

êêê also methodology, truth 


machine language see computer, langiiages 
for special purposes 
machû, 143; sêê alû male, sêxıšî 
Malagasy, Té, 1A, Zê0Û 
male, 3Ê 
manifest, 35: seê also rêlevanceê theûoty 
mamipulation, limguistic, xi, 4B, 309 
devicêés, 14A 
conmdimonals, 325 
maneuvers, 284 
mı conwêfsãMON, L177 
un- veiling’, 309 
sê diso critical pragmatics 
marmîer, maxım ol, ZA, 34: see ala 
maxire 
marked sequence, LŠ2, see alo 
idisfpreferred, unmarked 
market, litêrary sê literary pragmatics 
marriage seê institution, ¥ow 
masculine, 39, 184 
maitehing-and-êhanğiîg problemî, 193; sêe 
also metapragmatics, wording 
Fatim, TA, IZE, 179-1, 187, 200 
af approbation, Ê1 


breaking, 1ÊZ 

flouting, 7T, A, FF, ADA, ZAR, 270, 
د 1 دد‎ 

of generosity, Êl 


of mannêî, 72-3, 6ھ‎ 
ûf quality, TA, BZ 
of quantity, é#-TO, TA-3, 78, BL 151, 
182, 242 
Quantiîy,, HA 
Quantity, B4 
ûl relation ar relevanêeê, 7È, EZ 113, 
187: sêe dlso tebêfvançcê 
of tact, Êl 
meaning, IO, 33 
conventional, 43 
creanon of, 191, AAS 
in interaction, ZZÛ 


linguistic cot, 
feedback, A23 
genocide, 13 
habitus, 294 
imperialism, dÊ 
manipula, xi, 3Ê 
meta-linguistic, Zê 
mon- linguistic, ZA 
parsimony, LEZ 
philosophy, ZÛ, 32, 339 لد ھ‎ 
repression, Z4 
rights, 310 
rules, 138, 174 
strategies, 135 
theory, & 
imîmaneniçce of, 14 
linguistics, Bê, 174, 1Z 
applied sez applied linguistics 
computational, Š; see also computer 
critical, 310-13, 315; ser also critical 
pragmatics 
of diseoursê, Û 
ecological, 313 
emancipatory, 196, 310-13 
pragmatic, LAS 
paycho-, 3 
remedial, Z0, 293 
SÊ, & 
theoretical, AZA, 2 
literacy, È6; see also oraty 
lireral 
force, L4 
response, Z16 
ittefafigE, 113 
liîerary 
‘market’, dF 
collaboration, 336, 245, 348, 10 
pragmatics see pragmatics 
syle, LÊÛ 
exî, 10, ف2‎ 
ıiiverse, 193, LIF 
Lithuanian, A73 
iocutbonary, 33, ILA, LES: sêr also 
illocutionary, perlocutionary, 
speeth ãêt 
ادچiع,‎ 4, سے‎ 
entailmeng, 3335 ıı, 18, 336 n 31 
amd language, A3, 3 
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lexical, 110 imdexieal, 199 
linguistic, #3; see also sentence meaning matching-and-thanging problem, 195 


principles, BÛ 
rationality, 188 
methodology, 67, 182 
exact methods, 182 
exhamstivity, é7 
looseness, 178 
mûr-êontradiction, Ö7 
simplicity, 67 
terminology, 6# 
êê dãlsö ةîlênêê‎ 
metonymy, 275; see also metaphor 
military, 194 
language see language 
seê Zlsû inétitutiûn 
minimalist approach see conversation 
analysis 
mitoriies, 310 
Black populanon, 192 
immigrants, 292, 316 
languages, 310 
students, Z32 
misfiring, see speech act, conditions and 
rules 
misunderstanding, 143, 217 
mitigation, 73, BO, 148; see also discourse 
markers, polipenešs 
mod, verbal, 30, 105 
imperative, 105, 179 
indicative, 15 
subjunctive, A12 
Moores paradox, 3Î 
‘Mountain Turkish” see Kuordic 
"mioye-and-say-words", 10# 
doo-shi, 106 
idsagisord, 106 
werkmoord, 106 
seê also verb 
mutual 
cognitive environment see relevance 


theory 
knowledge, #3, Bé, 18? 
manifest assumption, 85 


mames, HU 
marrative, marrativity seg literary 
PFaEMANCE 


natural vs. non-natural, 43 


êuliurê, Z38 
language of, 297-9 
media sciences, 11 
monopoly, A297 
Toto FiEtufEš, 243 
news coverage, Z38 
fairness, 297 
neutrality, Z38 
Yaluês, 294 
well-balanced, A298 
zêro point, 293 
s#êê dlsa Federal Commiüûnicatiêûnê 
Commission 
melamed, 55, 337 n. 37 
member resources ste ethnomethodology 
ESSA EE 
êlecrronig, 147; sef aloo e-mail 
transmission, IA, 173 
metalerel, 173, d3 
metacommunicatiwe, 189 
metagramiımar J 78-9 
metalanguage, 173 
metalinguiatic, 174 
tietathearetical, 174 
metaphor, 44, 303 
and analogy, 303, 346 n. 137 
danger of, 305 
mixed, 322 
pragmatic view of, 3O 
and social practice, 30A 
revolution, 303 
sable, 255 
understanding, 30Z, 331 
crop rotation, JU3 
speaking tape, 153 
meta pragTTmitiCê, 11, 173, 173, 178-3, 
187, 223 
awareness, T78, 198 
condîmiûna, 192 
consmaint, LA8 
definition, 17 
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ordinary language, A3 

ûrdinary language philosophy, A3, F2 

Ordinary Working Linguists [OWLS], 25 

origin, 34, 299; ser also coordinates, 
‘here-now-J" system, Zeaigfeld 


Paperwork Reduction Act, 311; see algo 
ISRO 
paradigm shift, 4 
parenthetical, ZS2Z; see also inquit, terary 
pragmatics 
past Sê#ê EÊ 
patienî see mê itutHOn 
pausing, 138, 140, 1351 
periormaicê, 3J, 125 
performance theory of pragmatics, 333 n. 
۴ 
performative, 95, 107-8, 116-17, 123 
‘sontimium", 109 
hypothesis, 339 mn. SÈ 
uttErarîêš, #5 
verbs, 106, 11é, 117-18, 340 a. é0 
pêflocutionary, 36, 163, I0, 222-3 
persecutive sef speech act 
person [category], 34 
frst, 107 
second, A724 
third, 273 
see also homo heterodiegetic 
personal, £35; see also positional 
personification, 344 n. 108 
perspective (pragmatic) see pragmatics 
phallic see communication 
philosophy, 173 
argumentation, 11 
Cartesian, Z20 
epistemology, 112 
of langüage, 333 n. 51 
îmal, 74 
linguistic, dA, #2, 339 n. 51 
nominalist, 23 
ordinary language philosophy, 23, 32 
$eholastic, 31, 33, 42, 50, 174, 200 
arid serranê, 97 
êêê dso quantifier, truth 
phonology, 182, 191 
implosiwe, 167 
waice pitch, 167 


native speaker, Z67 
"noble savage", 181, 266 
natural, 42 
language, d4 
sign, 5Û 
iaturalization, 317; see also oppression 
Navajo, Z7 
negation, 18, #4, 112 
hêgotatrod, 10Û, Iê, 314; êr alo 
pragmatic perspective, societal 
change 
net-ricean, 83; sef also cooperation, 
Grice, Horm, Sperber, Wilson 
nêutrality sef media 
news coverage zêf media 
nonverbal 
comimutication, A23 
language, 224 
norm, 183, 190 
Norwegian, L130 
nothing (doing), Z16 
rroiiî, 39 
animate, Zê 
proper, 33 
regular, 53 


object language, 173; seê alo 
meralanguage 
obligation (promise), 99, 107, 120, 136 
locus of, 12Î 
obligarives, 120 
obstinacy, principle ûl, 234 
oifering (act), 183, 211 
ûnê-sênîenğê-ûoRqe-caãšê principle (Austin) 
sef speech acis 
anol record, 176; së€ alo [bald] on 
record, politeness, request 
in DmiatOPpOiêtEA, 33b Ê. 23 
oppression, SU, 308, 313 
‘appropriate’ behavior, 36, 317 
seê dso repression, linguistic 
opt out, Z16, 339 n. 46; see algo 
cî pEfatian, ‘fargertable" request, 
politeness 
üfacy, L365; see also literacy 
order, 106, 113, 121, 130, 136, 156, 65 


cûm pliamcê, 141 
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implicit, Z5 
as author A1 
obstinacy principle, 254 
persond, A239, 241, 248-9 
point of view, 54, 248-9 
reader 
competent, J47 
versatile, Z55; see alû reader, reader 
Prağgmiaties 
responsibility (Bakhtin), 240 
voice, ÎI, FF, 199, L8, 247-8, 250 
pragmatcismy, / 
pragmeme, ZAL, Z27; see also pragmatic 
Ê 
pre-sequencey, 141, 144-5, 147, 16B, 
216, 265 
artemtion getters, 144 
inquirers, 144 
pre-announcements, 144 
pre-tlosings, 141 
pre-ınvirations, 144 
pre-requesis, 13, 144, 160, ZI6 
pre-threats, 144 
zêf alan announce, preempt, EqiêRGE 
predicate, IO; sêf also verb 
predict, 68, 141 
preempt see sequence 
preference, 151-2, 167 
prêletence organzation, 166 
preferred, 77, 148, 151, 166 
zee also dispreferred 
preparatory condition and rule see speech 
acts, rules and conditions 
prescriptive vs, preserwative language, 
Jé 
prestige dialect, 293:; see اج5 ماھ‎ 
SERENE, 
presupposition, 4, I, 27=B, 44, 121, 147, 
184-9, 277, 333 n. 20 
canceling, ZÊ, 101 
common, l3ê 
conflicting, 187 
correction ol, 149 
çulural, A264 
grounded in complicity, 183 
-huntirg, 188 
different from implieature, 188 


pragmatics cont. 
performance theory of pragmatics set 
perlormance theory 
presupposimons see presuppositions 
principles, 177 
feader pragîmatiêê, 247 
collaborative effort, 231 
reading as pratt, 252-3 
of rules, 101 
societally sensitive, Z30, 320 
task of, 311 
see also critical pragmatics 
pragmatics, crmieal, 3135 
and critical language awareness, 3135 
and critical discourse analysis, 317 
Latcaster School, xl, 316 
use ûf metaphors, 30# 
emuireipatofy 
pragmatics, literary 
active recreation, AI, L3, 32S 
addressivity (Bakhtin), 271 
agent, 3 
author, Z741, 245, 248, 250-1 
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